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ILLICIT NARCOTIC TRAFFIC 
(New York, N. Y.) 


FRIDAY, JUNE 24, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NARCOTICS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New York, N.Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
Courtroom 1702, United States Courthouse, New York City, Sena- 
tor Price Daniel (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Daniel and O’Mahoney. 

Also present: C. Aubrey Gasque, general counsel, and W. L. Speer, 
subcommittee investigator. 

Senator DanreL. The committee will come to order. 

By Senate Resolution 67 this year, the United States Senate au- 
thorized the Committee on the Judiciary or its duly authorized sub- 
committee, which is meeting here today, to make a full and complete 
study of the narcotics problem in the United States, including ways 
and means of improving the Federal Criminal Code and other laws 
and enforcement procedures dealing with the possession, sale, and 
transportation of narcotics, marihuana, and similar drugs. 

While various committees of the Congress have made investiga- 
tions of phases of the narcotics problem, this is the first time that one 
of the Houses of Congress has authorized a nationwide investigation 
of this problem. We have held three hearings in Washington; we 
held hearings last weekend in Philadelphia. 

Already it has been developed by evidence that in the Nation we 
have more than an annual $300 million narcotics traffic, with over 
60,000 narcotic addicts in the Nation, and with arrests in excess of 
23,000 during the years of 1953 and 1954. 

We are here in New York today not only because this narcotics 
traffic has been a problem here, but because we know that a job is 
being done here in an attempt to enforce the laws and defeat the 
problem. 

We are here principally to get information on which the Congress 
of the United States can exercise its responsibility in passing new 
legislation and strengthening present legislation, so as to cooperate 
with the State and local officials in trying to cure or at least minimize 
this cancer which is so dangerous to our country. 

Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, another member of the com- 
mittee is present today, and I would like to ask the Senator if he 
would care to make an opening statement. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Senator Daniel, let me add to what you have 
said that I am glad you have emphasized the legislative character of 
this session. The members of the subcommittee, by direction of the 
Senate, are engaged in the accumulation of facts and opinions which 
we hope may lead to legislation by which the Federal Government can 
more effectively cooperate with State governments, with county gov- 
ernments, and with city governments, in the suppression of this traffic 
which is so dangerous to the rising generation and to the people at 
large, those who become addicts of narcotics. 

The committee is not a court. It has no authority whatsoever to 
inflict any punishment upon anybody. Its only purpose is to gather 
information so that it may carry on its legislative function. 

We are very happy indeed to know that we have the cooperation of 
the public officials of the city and of the State of New York. 

Senator Dantex. Thank you, Senator. 

Our first witness this morning is the Honorable Henry Epstein, 
deputy mayor of New York City. 

Mr. Mayor, we welcome you. Will you proceed with your prepared 
statement. We may interrupt with questions as we go along, if that 
is satisfactory. 

Mr. Epstein. Very satisfactory, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY EPSTEIN, DEPUTY MAYOR, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Erstern. I first must tell you that we have had a rather hectic 
few days at city hall with the executive meeting of the board of 
estimate, and yesterday the regular meeting, which ran until nearly 8 
o’clock last night. 

Senator O’Manonry. You ought to see the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. Eprsretn. I just finished this statement at about 9: 30 this morn- 
ing at my office, and I have interpolated some blue-penciled notes, 
so that I shall give you as much of the benefit of everything that I 
have, and then it may provoke certain questions which you would feel 
free to ask. 

The people of the city of New York take special interest in the 
prospect of more adequate Federal programs in the narcotics field. 
Our community has been the focus of a bitter pressure on the part of 
those who profit by this trade in misery. Our youth, especially 
minority youngsters in underprivileged neighborhoods, those most 
poorly equipped to fight back, seem to have been selected as a promising 
target. 

New York City in the past 4 years has more than tripled the per- 
sonnel of the police department drug squad. . As compared with last 
year the police report a significant drop in the number of detected 
juvenile addicts. Addiction has almost disappeared in our public 
schools as a result of a determined and uncompromising information 
campaign during the past few years. 

Nonetheless, narcotics remain a major problem in youth planning 
here. Reported successes in the schools seem to have been counter- 
balanced by some increase in addiction among older teen-agers. Cer- 
tainly there is little reason to feel satisfied that we really have the 
dope rings on the run here in New York. 
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Indeed, I must regret and fully report, that the youth workers 
have informed me that within the past year there have been increasing 
indications of narcotics use penetration into several neighborhoods 
heretofore relatively clean. 

The social agencies, I presume, would be able to enlighten you as 
to those neighborhoods. I do not have that specific information, but 
they should ‘be able to do so. 

New York’s efforts to combat the drug menace proceed along three 
lines: Enforcement, education, and rehabilitation. 

1. We are vigorously following up on narcotics investigations, and 
under a recent State law—lI think it was enacted in either 1954 or 
1955—have been visiting more severe penalties upon those who are 
found guilty of actually engaging in the narcotics trade, under recent 
State law endeavoring to ‘bring all possible pressure to bear upon 
pushers, especially those guilty of corrupting the young. 

2. We are decisively broken with the traditional do- nothing ap- 
proach to the problems on narcotics addiction. Community leaders 
in the schools, social work, and the city administration are agreed 
that New York youth have a right to know the truth about dope. 
Research at New York University’s research center for human rela- 
tions has pointed up the fact that the addiction problem is the greatest 
precisely among those ignorant of drugs and among the most poorly 
educated. 

3. We are testing at Riverside Hospital a treatment—this experi- 
ment is now 3 years -old— a treatment program for those 14 to 21 years 
of age designed to take youth off of the stuff and keep them off. Un- 
like most centers for the treatment of narcotics addiction the River- 
side demonstration includes a fairly adequate aftercare unit. This 
means that we are in a position to observe the social adjustments of 
the patient after he is finally off drugs, to see how well he manages 
when returning, as is so often the case, to a neighborhood where 
narcotics use is still a problem. 

At Riverside there are 140 bed patients, and in the outpatient clinic 
there are 200 who are served, and those include in them those who 
have been at Riverside, and go back to the community, and there is, 
as I will indicate a followup program which I believe is one of the 
possible deficiencies in the Federal hospitals at Lexington and in 
Texas. And that may be very well, because it may be impossible at 
present, because of the geographic dispersion of those who have been 
there to continue the followup, which is more feasible within the city 
limits itself. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is this outpatient operation under the direc- 
tion of the Riverside Hospital ? 

Mr. Epstrern. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. Under the direction of what branch of the 
city government ? 

Mr. Ersrery. The hospitals; the department of hospitals. 

Senator O’Manonry. The hospital department ¢ 

Mr. Epstein. Correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. I see. 

Mr. Epstern. And the hospital department works very closely in 
cooperation with mental health. 

Senator O’Manoney. Has it worked out satisfactorily ? 
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Mr. Epsrern. The appraisal is actually now being made, as I will 
indicate, and it cannot be finally determined. There is quite a di- 
versity of opinion among even the experts. 

Senator O’Manonery. I see. 

Senator Dantet. Now, Mayor, is this compulsory treatment? 

Mr. Epstein. No; it isnot. This is voluntary. 

Senator Dantex. There is no compulusory commitment to River- 
side? 

Mr. Ersretn. That is correct. 

Senator Danret. I believe that during the past few years, since 
Riverside was set up, there have been recommendations that a com- 
pulsory commitment be worked out. 

Mr. Epsrern. Yes; there have been recommendations, and there is 
divergence of opinion among those in the authoritative positions as to 
whether it should be brought into the scope of court procedures to 
compel, and thereby you would have to create legislation, either local 
or State, possibly State, because local legislation cannot supervene the 
general overriding State legislative procedures, which may possibly 
prevent it. 

Now, there is a serious question there whether you might not per- 
haps be doing ill to the voluntary program which has been making 
progress by including it in a compulsory detention program, and it 
may also possibly create a different psychological condition in the 
institution itself. 

Now, there have been some criticisms of the institution. The insti- 
tution is not run asa prison. It is not even run as a strictly confining 
hospital. It is run on a basis nearly to proximate the conditions 
which the person who is discharged, the youngster who is discharged, 
may go back into in his neighborhood, and into his own environment 
and not feel that he has been really pulled out of somethng so com- 
pletely different that creates an additional adjustment problem. 

In other words, they seek to proximate conditions with the super- 
vised controls, and that is why they have a special school there, and 
the so-called liberties are perhaps greater than they would be in a 
strictly confined hospital. 

Senator Dantet. The testimony brought before this committee 
concerning the Federal hospitals was very definitely that most of 
the voluntary patients would not stay long enough to do any good, 
and therefore the doctors in charge of the Federal hospitals feel 
that even in the case of voluntary patients there should be some way 
that they could agree to a certain kind of commitment so that they 
would not leave. 

Mr. Epstern. That may be feasible. Of course, here we have per- 
haps bypassed that difficulty, because the hospital is on an island. 
And that has created a condition which permits of a longer period of 
voluntary submission than it would be if they were in the community 
and could walk out into the streets. 

Senator Dantret. Do you have any figures on how many you 
have who do not stay through your normal treatment ? 

Mr. Epstern. I do not have those here. 

Senator Dante. We can get those later. 

Mr. Epsrern. I am sure that the hospital department. could furnish 
you with all of the figures. 
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The staff at Riverside is a well-rounded team, both in the hospital 
and in its outpatient department, not only including internists, psychi- 
atrists, and nurses, but employment counselors, recreation workers, 
psychologists, teachers, and social workers. The work at Riverside 
approaches addiction as a psychological and social as well as a physio- 
logical problem. We know that the program at Riverside is not in- 
expensive, and I might in passing say that the total cost to the city 
per day per patient is approximately. $30 plus, and the only reimburse- 
ment that the city of New York gets is $6.50 through the State, so that 
New York City is conducting this ver y valuable experiment which is 
being observed by visitors from everywhere at a net cost to New York 
City of almost $24 a day per inmate. 

I might in passing say, because you might be interested, that the 
number of male patients in proportion to female is 5 to 1. 

Mr. Gasquet. Mr. E pstein, I know you have just been holding hear- 
ings in your board of estimate. Do you have any idea of the total cost 
per year of Riverside? 

Mr. Epstern. It is in the—— 

Mr. Gasque. It is approximately $1 million, is it not ? 

Mr. Epstern. I think it is a little over $1 million. 

Mr. Gasque. A little over $1 million. 

Mr. Epstetn. I would say it would run in the course of next year 
closer to $2 million. I am not positive of the amount, but you will 
find it in last year’s budget and in the next year’s budget of the hos- 
pital department. They give you the complete information on that. 

A thoroughgoing tre: atment center for children with severe behavior 
disorders costs more to run than a prison or general hospital. Experi- 
ence has proved that there is little real diffic ulty in taking a person 
off drugs under controlled conditions in a hospital. Resolution and 
reasonable care will accomplish this. But keeping off, however, is 
quite another problem. 

I am completely in sympathy with the experts in the field who con- 
tend that a treatment approach may be without lasting value except 
as it helps provide the X victim with an understanding of the per- 
sonal inadequacies he sought to escape in the dream world of narcotics. 
Emancipation from a physiological dependence upon drugs seems to 
have no lasting effect in more than half the cases treated by the simple 
withdrawal technique. 

Experienced enforcement personnel have even gone so far as to say 
there is no such thing as a cured addict. 

The effectiveness of the Riverside Hospital program is now being 
studied by a professional research team from the United States Public 
Health Service. They have just commenced their evaluation. 

That refers to the matter we were discussing a moment ago, Senator 
Daniel. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I interrupt, Mr. Mayor, to ask you to 
amplify this statement you have just made, that some say there is no 
such thing as a cured addict. 

Mr. Epsretn. A completely cured addict. 

Senator O’MaHoney. Do you have an opinion on that? 

Mr. Epstein. No, I have no opinion on it. In the first place, may I 

say I am just an ordinary lawyer who happens to have had some ad- 
ministrative experience, being cast in the role of deputy mayor, and 
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last fall being handed the job of making a study of juvenile de- 
linquency, in the course of which these facts have come out. 

I would not even pretend, Senator O’Mahoney, to pose even as a 
semiauthority on the subjects that are intimately concerned with the 
psychiatric, psychological, or the medical phases of this problem. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me put the question this way, then: Has 
this view been presented to you by authoritative and persuasive indi- 
viduals ? 

Mr. Epstern. Yes, indeed it has, sir. I would say that among prob- 
ably more than half a dozen doctors, including officials whom I am not 
at liberty to mention, I would say that there is a very clear-cut di- 
vision of opinion among those who should be in a position to know by 
experience what the results may be. 

Now, of course, scientific results can always be changed by subse- 
quent practice. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me put it this way, then, drawing a con- 
clusion, that if it be true that it is difficult to rehabilitate an addict, 
that makes it vastly more important that we we should discover the 
proper preventive methods to avoid addiction in the first place ? 

Mr. Ersretn. There is no question about it. We must not only seek 
in some way to place those who have become addicts where they cannot 
infect neighborhoods, but we must also use 10 times the amount of 
pressures to prevent the actual utilization and the availability of the 
drugs. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you think that those who are labeled 
“pushers” in the distribution of narcotics and those who deal in them, 
because it seems to be a profitable field to prey upon the poor victims 
of the habit—do you think there is any possibility that they could be 
educated to a better realization of the terrible character of the traffic 
in which they are engaged ? 

Mr. Ersrern. On the next page or so I come to that specific ques- 
tion of the delineation between the pusher and those who are behind 
the pushers and who are really the vicious characters. And I do not 
happen to know who those people are, nor have I any acquaintance 
with them, in being able to appraise what might be done to them, ex- 
cept possibly that when caught, the most severe penalties possible 
should be visited upon them. 

Senator Danret. You used the word “infection” a moment ago when 
speaking of addicts. From your study do you believe that drug addicts 
carry this disease, or that they spread it? Are they spreaders of it, 
as they would spread some physical diseases ? 

Mr. Ersrern. Among youngsters I think it is almost inevitable, 
Senator, that that takes place, but there is one phase that I must point 
out, and it is an interesting one. 

While there may be drug-addict gangs among youngsters where you 
might say there is a group of drug addicts that forms a gang, the 
normal youth gangs, the normal youth gangs that you many find that 
actually create difficulties in neighborhoods by vandalism and fights 
and so forth, in those gangs you do not find the drug pushers, or if they 
are, they never seek to impose it on their fellows, because they are 
generally run out. 

Now, that is a redeeming feature on the characterization of youth 
even in the gangs, and it will exemplify, when properly turned into 
constructive work, what can be accomplished in these gangs. 
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Senator Dante. The first part of your reply to my question is cer- 
tainly right in line with what Commissioner Anslinger of the Bureau 
of Narcotics has already told this committee. In his opinion as long 
as you have the addicts on the street, not being treated or not being 
compulsorily removed from society, they are going inevitably to 
spread this terrible thing to other people because most of them, at least 
70 percent, he says, become pushers in order to make enough money 
to satisfy their own craving, and, therefore, they spread the infection 
to other people, new addicts. 

Mr. Epstein. I am sure that is so. 

Mr. Gasqur. Mr. Epstein, do you know of any gangs in New York 
City, youth gangs, where narcotics are important ? 

Mr. Erstrern. You mean where narcotics are used ¢ 

Mr. Gasque. Yes. 

Mr. Epstein. To that I would refer you to the youth board, who 
have gang leaders. I do not know of any specifically, myself. If 1 
did, I would not want to characterize it by specifying them. 

Mr. Gasque. I was trying to protect you in what you had just stated 
about youth gangs; that is a rather commodious expression and we do 
not want to—— 

Mr. Erstern. This information comes from the youth gang workers, 
that is, the generalization that might be made. 

May I continue? 

Senator Dante. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epsretrn. The effectiveness of the Riverside Hospital program, 
I said, is being studied by the United States Public Health Service. 
They have commenced their evaluation, and I am sure that it should 
provide some real illumination in this puzzling field. 

We are unfortunately only beginning to explore the techniques that 
are effective after care of cured addicts. I used the word “cured” in 
quotes. 

We must, I feel, be prepared for failures and for those who will 
refuse psychological treatment after being temporarily emancipated 
from the habit. 

The doctors tell that often their most successful work has been with 
youngsters who, after being so-called cured, went back to their neigh- 
borhoods and were ready to enter searching personal discussions only 
after getting on the hook the second time. So then the doctors feel 
they have a better insight into the actual approach to the treatment. 

May I also commend to your committee’s most serious consideration 
the fact that addicts are really sick people. The treatment of narcotics 
addiction is, above all, a medical problem. 

Those who capitalize on human misery, particularly the higherups 
in the dope rings, must be of special concern to the enforcement au- 
thorities and to the judiciary. 

Interestingly enough, I am told that most of these gentry would 
not touch their own wares with a 10-foot pole. They know too much 
and they are mostly, therefore, not addicts, but their victims and those 
small-time peddlers and pushers who are addicts themselves are de- 
serving of the best medical attention, and medicine today can do more 
than merely take a person through a withdrawal regimen. 

I commend to most painstaking care the very fundamental reexam- 
ination of our approach to the narcotic problem recommended by the 
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New York Academy of Medicine 2 weeks ago. The academy over the 
years has been recognized in this community as an outstanding spokes- 
man for the profession on matters of general scientific concern. Its de- 
votion to the common interest, its cultivation of vital relationship with 
the general public, win for it a unique place, I feel, not only on the 
New York scene, but in American life generally. Without myself 
passing upon the recommendations in its report in every detail, I have 
no hesitation in commending most heartily this study which was pre- 
pared at the invitation of the Federal Government. 

I have examined it with interest and feel that a real contribution has 
been made to future planning in the field, but I would here like to 
interpolate, Senators, that I do not wish nor do I have, any convic- 
tion on the recommendation with regard to the report of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 

Senator Danrex. I was just about to ask you if you have studied 
and whether or not you did approve their recommendations that cheap 
narcotics be made available legally to addicts as a means of eliminating 
the peddler ? 

Mr. Epstein. I would consider myself wholly unqualified to make 
any such statement, and at least my legal training leads me to ward 
off questions where I am not competent. 

In closing, I should like to return to a consideration of an addiction 
oma program of particular importance to the case of youth. 

Veither inclusion of units on drugs in the school curriculum nor in- 
formal education and leisure-time agencies alone will suffice. There 
must be a willingness to come to grips with the sources of dissatisfac- 
tion and social maladjustment which impels some youth to experiment 
with narcotics. We have come to recognize that there are neighbor- 
hoods in this city where many, many people feel that they have pre- 
cious little at stake in the preservation of Jaw and order or in the es- 
tablished standards of right behavior, and I know from candid con- 
versations with responsible officials elsewhere that this is a problem we 
share with other American cities. The New York situation is not 
unique. 

I am prepared to say that because of the size of this port, the terrific 
amount of ships that come in here, the general nature of the diversified 
population that we may have problems of this character which may 
be highlighted, and therefore, because of the size of the population, 
the general character of the city may perhaps present it in greater 
numbers. But other cities, as I am sure you Senators realize, also have 
the problem. 

To youth in neighborhoods characterized by substandard housing, 
job discrimination, educational opportunities sadly short of what is 
really needed, we must find not merely the will but the way to a richer 
citizenship where contempt or at least distrust of the law is an all too 
common pattern in every street and alley. Where cynicism and 
demoralization are rife it should come as no surprise that some who 
are weak, who have an inner need to be followers at whatever cost, 
turn to drugs. 

Battling for narcotics addiction among juveniles in particular 
means battling a pervasive demoralization of neighborhood life. It 
means, too, providing programs and leadership offering youth a way 
to happiness and social prestige within the framework of socially 
acceptable behavior. 
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The boy who does not want to be called chicken, or just a square, is 
really not so very different from the boy we all knew who risked 
riding his bicycle with no hands and resultantly may have sutlered 
from a broken leg or a broken arm. The challenge today is bringing 
these two together. 

That is the end of my statement. I have some figures which may 
be of interest to you Senators with regard to what might be considered 
some improvement in New York w ithin the last year ~ and a half. 

In the 16-to-20-year-old age, January to May 1954, the police show 
56 felonies and 280 misdemeanors where you have drug addiction. 

Senator Dante. That is, the persons convicted of some felony were 
also addicted to drugs ? 

Mr. Ersrern. That is it. You put your finger right on it, Senator; 
whereas January to May 1955, 1 year later, the felonies numbered 69 
whereas the misdemeanors dropped to 190. 

Now, the increased police activity may perhaps account for the 
increase in th felonies, but we are somewhat at least encouraged by 
the drop in the misdemeanors. 

Now, among juveniles, drug offenses show—that is, the actual use 
gs—January to May 1954, 11; from January to May 1955, 
6; that is, those among the youngsters who are arrested for the actual 
purveying of the drugs. 

Senator Dantex. Are thos 11 new addicts who have been reported 
and 6 this year ? 

Mr. Epstein. I am unable to tell you whether those are new, but 
they are probably the first—I would guess that they probably are 
new, because otherwise I think they would have had a record. 

Senator Danien. At least maybe we should say that it is the first 
time their names have been recorded ? 

Mr. Epsretn. I think that is true. 

Now, we have also the reference to the police, not arrests, but infor- 
mation that has been given to the police, and therefore the subjects 
have been contacted, of known addicts. In 1955 there were 9, and 
in 1954 there were 15 », So that we have a drop there. Those figures 
may not be really significant. It merely, I do think, shows us an 
alertness to the problem and a continuous contact with it and with 
the terrific increase in the drugs, the narcotics squad, you would per- 
haps normally expect some such ‘activity and reflection in the figures. 

Senator Danzeu. You are speaking of known addicts? 

Mr. Ersrein. That is correct. 

Senator Dantet. In other words, as reflected in the form that is 
completed and sent in to the Bureau of Narcotics as well as your own 
State agency? 

Mr. Epstern. That is correct. 

Senator Dante. I would presume that 15 names were sent in during 
the first period you named and then 9 additional names during the 
next period ? 

Mr. Epstetn. That is correct. 

Senator Dantev. Those names, by the way, are coming in to Wash- 
ington, to the Bureau of Narcotics, at the rate of 1 000 a month. In 
other words, over the Nation 1,000 new names of narcotic addicts a 
month are being forwarded in their registration program. 

Mr. Epstern. That points up the real, , critical character of the prob- 
lem, and why I think the Federal Govenment is extremely—well, I 
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would say, it should be commended very highly for really coming to 
grips with this problem, and I should say probably this would be 
really the first time that an inquiry of this character, through the 
country, to attempt to get constructive steps, has actually been done. 

I think it should be commended for it. 

Senator Dantet. To make the record clear, that does not mean that 
there are 1,000 new addicts each month. 

Mr. Epstein. No, I understand. 

Senator Dantex. But only in the registration, nationwide, of all the 
addicts known to law-enforcement officers, the new names are coming 
in at that rate. 

Mr. Epstein. As I understand it, Senator, the actual manufacture of 
heroin is forbidden in the United States. 

Senator Danrex. That is correct. 

Mr. Epstein. And therefore we must know that all the heroin that 
is generally trafficked in is imported, which places considerable ad- 
ditional emphasis on the necessity for the very rigid inspections in the 
ports of ship arrivals. 

I think that about concludes, Senator, everything that I have to say, 
and I am extremely grateful to you for your courtesy in allowing me 
to be heard as soon as you could possibly arrange it, and I should like 
to leave 

Senator O’Manoney. May I refer to your statement a little while 
ago about a new law directed against pushers? Would you amplify 
that a little bit more? 

Mr. Erstetn. Well, we have in the State very seriously increased 
the prison penalty against these who are arrested and convicted. 

Senator O’Manoney. That isa State law? 

Mr. Epster1n. That is a State law. It may very well be that the 
augmentation of that and supplementation by Federal law might help. 

T am really not prepared to say, because I do not know whether the 
pushers are more cases of a situation where you really have to get 
them and treat them 

Senator O’Manoney. They are victims, also, frequently. 

Mr. Ersrern. Most of the times, the pushers are victims. 

There is one thing that I wanted to mention before I closed. Be- 
cause of the situation in New York and in the eastern ports, I would 
strongly suggest to the committee the possible recommendation of a 
Federal hospital in the vicinity of the eastern ports where you would 
have the availability for voluntary submission to the treatment, and 
through the municipalities and the State, followups, whereas it is 
difficult to get volunteers of those who have become addicts to go to 
Kentucky or Tennessee, rather, or Texas. 

Senator O’Manoney. I was glad to have you say, Mr. Mayor, that 
in your opinion the statistics that come through show that there has 
been a lessening of addiction in the schools of juveniles. 

Mr. Ersrern. There is no question about that. 

Senator O’Manoney. To what do you attribute that ? 

Mr. Epstein. Because I think the education department of the city 
has undertaken a program of school education on narcotics which they 
begin at the 7th grade and go through the 12th grade. It has reached 
the stage now where we are of the opinion—at least I am of the opinion 
after the studies that have been made—that they can really go down 
to the 5th and 6th grades to begin the education of the youngsters in 
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the harm that comes from narcotics, and I think that gradual school- 
ing, part of the curriculum program of the education program, has 
shown remarkably good results. 

Senator Danie. Education on narcotics in New York is required 
by State law, I believe? 

Mr. Epstern. I must plead ignorance. 

Senator DanreL. According to the reports that we have read in pre- 
paring for the hearing, we are cited a State law that does require it. 

Mr. Epsrern. It is probably a law that has been enacted within a 
few years, recently. You see, I have been out of it—— 

Senator Dantev. Now, there is also a law providing for compulsory 
commitment of juveniles under 21 who are convicted of narcotics. 
And in Attorney General Goldstein’s report of 1952 with reference to 
Riverside, he cites the law and says that the intention was that there 
be compulsory commitment, and he cites figures here that in voluntary 
commitments to Riverside, for instance, out of the first 69 admitted 
that 65 left in the same month, absconding or discharged because they 
were found not to be suitable candidates for the hospital’s program. 

Is anything being done now toward a decision as to whether or not 
the Riverside commitment program ought to be made compulsory or 
that it should follow the State law that is said to have been passed 
to cover the subject? Is there anything being done on it right now? 

Mr. Epstern. I think that is one of the points that is being made the 
subject of this study. And as to that I would refer you to the com- 
missioner of hospitals. I do not know what the facts are at the 
present time. 

Senator Dante. Senator, do you have any further questions? 

Senator O’Manoney. I was going to ask the mayor if he has any 
recommendations for Federal law. 

You emphasized a moment ago in relation to the fact that the manu- 
facture of heroin in the United States is prohibited, that the result 
has been that this drug is largely imported. That, of course, makes 
it a Federal matter. It is commerce with foreign nations. 

From your experience in the city of New Y ‘ork, do you think that 
a great effectiveness could be brought about by a Federal statute in 
controlling importation ? 

Mr. Epstetn. Senator, I do not know the extent to which statutory 
penalties actually result in prevention. To some extent they do. The 
more severity—the more severe the penalty, I am not sure that you 
get corresponding or proportionate results. The only real result 
you get is from staffing, and I do not know the exact number of 
Federal inspectors that are actually on the job on the New York piers 
at the arrival of boats. 

I remember in World World War I when I was with a naval intel- 
ligence unit covering the port of Boston, and I used to have to inter- 
view all the crew members that came from Spanish ports and others, 
where they all had similar names, and I would have a list that came 
from naval intelligence, and then I would have to examine everybody, 
well, keeping a ship in a position where nobody could get up and not 
a thing could be done with regard to unloading until you went through 
every member of the crew and the passenger list used to create some 
trouble, but nevertheless I do think that the increase and the emphasis 
on the actual inspection services and rigid-inspection services could 
have a very sound effect. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Do you have any reason to believe that im- 
portation of narcotics in the port of New York has increased ? 

Mr. Epsrern. Only a guess, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the guess? 

Mr. Epstern. The guess is that it probably has. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is the city so equipped that it can supplement 
this work ? 

Mr. Epsrern. Yes. We have trebled the narcotics squad and they 
are working day and night. They are doing a good job. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many do you have in that squad now, 
do you know? 

Mr. Ersretn. I do not know the exact number, Senator, but I would 
say that there is a very substantial number. 

Senator O’Manoney. 100? 

Mr. Ersrern. I would say it is probably close to 100, at least. 

Senator O’Manoney. It might be above 100? 

Mr. Epstein. It may well be. I do not know the exact number. I 
should perhaps have found that out, but it can be easily checked. 

Senator O’Manonry. But in any event, you do have a narcotics 
squad that is endeavoring: 

Mr. Epstern. It has trebled since last year. 

Senator O’Manoney. It has trebled, and you are endeavoring to 
control the traffic? 

Mr. Epsrern. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is all. 

Senator Dantex. I may say at this point, Mr. Mayor, that we hope 
at a future hearing to have Police Commissioner Adams and Captain 
Terranovo and others on the staff to appear and give us additional 
information. The commissioner had other arrangements out of the 
city today and tomorrow, and it was not convenient for them to appear 
at this particular hearing and, as a matter of fact, we have more wit- 
nesses than we might be able to hear anyway. 

So we will go into those details at a later hearing. 

Mr. Epsretn. I would believe very strongly that Commissioner 
Baumgartner, of public health; Dr. MacLean in hospitals; Chief 
Magistrate Murtagh, because of his familiarity with the first-instance 
appearance in the magistrate’s courts of those who are accused of nar- 
cotics, would be very important witnesses, and I would suggest also 
that Commissioner Cross, because she is the commissioner of correc- 
tions in the institutions that have those who have been convicted 
and sentenced, and that the chief probation officer of the Manhattan 
courts, at least general sessions, that they would have more enlighten- 
ing information than I could possibly give you. 

Senator Dantex. Our counsel and investigators have been talking 
to some of these gentlemen and it appears that this may be only a 
preliminary hearing. I am sure that there is much more assistance 
that can be given here by those that you have named. 

Another thing that appears to me is that this big question as to 
the proper type of treatment may be very well centered here as far 
as the witnesses on each side are concerned. The type of treatment 
that should be given an addict has been a pretty hot issue here for 
many years, has it not? 

Mr. Epstein. It is a very serious issue, and apparently even the 
profession is very much divided on it. 
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Senator Dantet. Now, I have read your very fine report entitled 
“Perspectives on Delinquency Prevention,” sent to the mayor, Mayor 
Wagner, on May 6 this year, and I wonder if we may include in the 
record that portion of your report on narcotics as a supplement to 
your testimony. 

Mr. Eprsrern. I would feel very highly honored if you did so, 
Senator. 

Senator Dantet. It is so ordered. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


NARCOTICS 


I regret to report that while drug addicts have disappeared (or have been 
pretty well driven underground) in our schools, there is every reason to believe 
that narcotics still represent a major problem in the juvenile field and addiction 
is on the increase.’ A large majority of our youthful drug users (mostly from 
among the young people with the poorest educations) come from neighborhoods 
where narcotics are more readily available. Interestingly enough, it appears 
that although most of the addicts are found in high delinquency areas, there are 
certain areas of equally high delinquency where drug use has not spread to any 
great extent. 

Researchers report that while there are more delinquencies for profit in high 
drug use areas, the increase in delinquency as a whole (and in felonies) has been 
no greater in high drug use than in low use areas. Indications are that gang 
membership (as such) by and large does not lead to addiction. Furthermore, 
education regarding the effects of drugs has proved effective in the cases of chil- 
dren reached before “the critical age”; by the time a boy is 16, it may already 
be too late. There is every reason to believe that such factual information 
serves an especially useful purpose when provided to youth in the areas where 
drugs are in :ny case more readily available. 

The board of education a couple of years ago provided the schools with ecur- 
riculum materials on drugs for grades 7-12. Consideration might well be given 
to doing some of this teaching in the sixth grade as well, to reach more children 
approaching their 14th year. 

There appears to be no particular measures indicated at this time which are 
not already being applied. Research still in progress, however, may point to new 
programs. We have a demonstration program at Riverside Hospital to provide 
special treatment and followup care to teen-age addicts. An evaluative study of 
this project will be undertaken very shortly, to report to the community on what 
has been learned there and what is being accomplished. 


Senator Dantet. Now, I believe I have only one other question, 
and that is, Do you find from your observation that there is coopera- 
tion between the Federal officials here of the Bureau of Narcotics and 
the customs agency and your local officials 

Mr. Epsrern. I have heard nothing to the contrary, and from that 
I would believe that there was probably very excellent cooperation. 

Senator Dantet. Fine. Mr. Counsel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Gasquet. Mr. Epstein, here is a ‘letter which was addressed to 
you on February 11, 1955, from Dr. MacLean, commissioner of the 
department of hospitals in New York City, and with your permission 
we should like to include it in the record. 

Mr. Epstein. Yes. 

Mr. Gasque. It relates to the operation of Riverside Hospital. 





1 Juvenile drug arrests were up 30 percent in 1954. However, this may in some degree 
reflect the availability of a larger number of enforcement personnel. Commissioner Adams 
has been adding to the drug squad for some time and three times as many men are now on 
the job as compared with 1951. New York owes its Welfare Council a salute for sounding a 
danger signal several years ago. 
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Mr. Epsrern. Anything Dr. MacLean writes to me is a matter of 
record which can be readily put into the record, and I have no objec- 
tion to it whatsoever. 

Senator Danrex. It will be received and made a part of this record 
at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


Tue City oF NEw York, 
DEPARTMENT OF HOSPITALS, 
New York, N. Y., February 11, 1955. 
Hon. HENRY EPSTEIN, 
Deputy Mayor, City Hall, New York, N.Y. 


DEAR Mr. EpsteIn: Please forgive the delay in replying to your letter of 
December 20 to which was attached two letters regarding the problems of addic- 
tion to narcotic drugs. 

Teen-age drug addicts per se are under the care of the department of hos- 
pitals in three of our institutions; namely, Kings County Hospital Center, Belle- 
vue Hospital Center, and Riverside Hospital. Drug addiction continuing to be 
a serious problem in this city as well as throughout the Nation, it was found 
necessary to open Riverside Hospital for the treatment of preadult narcotic 
users in July 1952, where persons under 21 years of age who apply are accepted 
for admission. 

Our records indicate that during 1954 there were 72 drug addicts under 21 
years of age given treatment in the psychiatric division of Bellevue; of these, 
29 were male and 43 female; 46 were admitted from courts, 13 from home, and 
the remainder from other hospitals. 

During this same period the psychiatric division of Kings County treated a 
total of 70 patients, of which number 56 were male and 14 female. 

Riverside Hospital, located on North Brother Island, is specifically for the 
care and treatment of teen-age drug users and are so-called voluntary commit- 
ments. After admission and thorough study of these patients, a program is 
developed for each patient, including psychotherapy, classroom work, and voca- 
tional training using hospital facilities, paying particular attention to the devel- 
opment of a confidence of the patient in the treating staff. These patients need 
the advice and guidance of the hospital staff over a prolonged period of time 
which includes the period of hospitalization and after discharge from the hos- 
pital. For that reason a therapeutic leave program was instituted on August 2, 
1954. This concept provides for continuous therapy and observation. Personnel 
of this institution and those not members of the staff but interested in the 
program have participated in several conferences. 

During 1954, 409 patients were admitted to Riverside Hospital, of which 342 
were male and 67 female. A total of 499 patients were treated there during 
the year. 

Research activities during the past year included continued cooperation with 
the New York University research center for human relations; a study of the 
personality of the adolescent drug addict; a study of the family relations of the 
patients; a study of electroence-phalography of patients is being conducted, as 
is also a Study of the use of serpasil with regard to its effect on dependency on 
narcotics. A report on the vocational rehabilitation program at Riverside Hos- 
pital was accepted for publication by the Psychiatric Quarterly of New York 
State. 

Riverside Hospital in its annual report for 1954 states: “The past year can be 
looked back at as a year of great accomplishment. The increasing coordination 
of the various professional disciplines within the hospital, the increasing use of 
hospital service areas (dietary, housekeeping, stores, and engineering) as train- 
ing areas for the patients, the development of the parents-friends-staff associa- 
tion, the development of the patient council, the improved attendance of patients 
in the school (Public School 619) and the increasing interest of the patients in 
the school program, the more positive attitude of the patients toward the hos- 
pital program, and increasing attempts on the part of the patients to benefit 
from the hospital program, are all achievements of which we can be proud. 
There is still room for greater improvement. There are many patients who are 
not adequately benefited by the many activities and many programs which are 
in effect at the hospital. We must look to the development of new methods and 
must be more persistent in the application of the old methods if we are to 
achieve a degree of accomplishment with which we will be satisfied. It will be 
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necessary to work intensively with patients over a prolonged period of time. It 
would be important to develop group methods, whereby patients reinforce each 
other in their determination to abstain from the use of narcotic drugs. The 
need for a halfway house to which patients might go after discharge rather 
than return to their disturbed former environment still exists. The increasing 
public awareness of the drug problem and the determination of public and 
private agencies to assist in meeting it will be of immeasurable assistance in the 
coming year.” 

This drug addiction treatment program at Riverside Hospital is an experi- 
ment in the care of drug users. It is still too early to evaluate the results 
obtained. 

It is suggested that additional information in regard to drug addiction care 
and treatment may be obtained from the welfare and health council committee 
on narcotic addiction; the office of the chief magistrate which supervises the 
nareotic term court; the correction department for figures on cases in jails and 
prisons; Dr. O’Brien, of the department of education; and the mental health 
board. 

Very truly yours, 
Basizt C. MAcLEAN, M. D., Commissioner. 

Mr. Gasque. Chief Inspector Kennedy, as you may know, has 
ordered more effective and systematic control of the beer parlors and 
the pool halls and the taverns. You may recall reading about that. 
And I wonder what you think its effect w ill be on narcotics addiction, 
especially as it relates to juveniles. 

Mr. Eprsrern. I would not know until I found out what the results 
were and how many of those who were kicked out of the beer parlors 
or picked up in the beer parlors actually were narcotic addicts or 
were engaged in helping the pushers. 

I think it is just a general move to try to bring into line with rea- 
sonable law enforcement those who run the beer par rlors. 

Senator Dantet. Mayor, I think it should go in the record at this 
point that your recommendations to the mayor in May of this year 
were followed last night, and some money was appropriated to carry 
out some of these recommendations; is that correct 

Mr. Epstein. I was very gratified at last night’s meeting of the 
board of estimate to find out that they unanimously appropriated over 
$1 million in aid of the program embodying remedial reading in the 
high schools and embodying a reading psy chiatric clinic in the grade 
schools and remedial reading teachers in the high schools and junior 
high schools where they have had none, and also an appropriation of 
$900,000 in the overall program of the youth board, with particular 
reference to the recommendations made in the report which I had the 
privilege of presenting for the mayor. 

It is a very, very welcome and wholesome start, but it is only a start, 
Senator, and to the extent that the moneys can be made available, 
we are going to have to ask for everything to carry through. This is 
not a program which can be taken down at one gulp. T his is a type of 
thing, this juvenile delinquency—and it is the same thing, I suppose, 
in one phase with narcotics—that you have got to pinch off some here, 
pinch off some there, and thereby reduce the overall burden. 

You take with j uy enile delinquency today, if we could in New York 
City today actually control the percentage so that there would be by 
1960 no increase in percentage, we would still have 9,000 more cases 
than we have at present because of the increase in population in the 
ages of 10 to 16. 

Senator Danie. We certainly thank you, Mayor, for your appear- 
ance. 
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Mr. Epstretn. Thank you very kindly, Senators. 

Senator Danret. And if you have any suggestions later, send them 
in to the committee, will you. 

Mr. Epsrern. I should be very happy to. 

Senator Dante. Thank you, sir. 

I am going to call the names of several witnesses who have been 
subpenaed. ‘The cameraman will not make any pictures of these wit- 
nesses, please. We just want to see if they are here. 

Joseph Bendinelli. Joseph Bendinelli. 

(No response. ) 

Senator Danrex. The original subpena, on which the return has 
been made, will be made a part of the record at this point, and the 
record will show that the witness did not respond when his name was 
called. 

(The subpena referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


To JosePH BENDINELLI, 409 East 120th Street, New York, N. Y., Greeting: 


Pursuant to lawful authority, you are hereby commanded to appear before 
the Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate of the United States, on Friday, June 24, 
1955, at 10 a. m., at their committee room Courtroom 36 in the United States 
Courthouse, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., then and there to testify what you 
may know relative to the subject matters under consideration by said commit- 
tee, and to bring with you all bank statements, financial statements (showing 
assets or liabilities), and account books relating to yourself or to any business 
in which you are or were engaged, for the years of 1951 to date; and copies of 
your income tax returns for 1951 through 1954. 

Hereof fail not, as you will answer your default under the pains and penal- 
ties in such cases made and provided. 

To Lee Speer, chief investigator, or any narcotic agent of the United States 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, to serve and return. 

Given under my hand, by order of the committee, this 13th day of June, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and fifty-five. 


PRICE DANIEL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code. 


JUNE 16, 1955. 
I made service of the within subpena by hand, in person, the within-named 
Joseph Bendinelli, at 144-11 10th Avenue, Malba, Long Island, in premises,. 
at 7:45 a. m., on the 16th day of June 1955. 


ARTHUR J. MENDELSOHN, 
United States Narcotic Agent. 


Witnessed by— 
JAMES P. Hunt, 
United States Narcotic Agent. 

Senator Dante. It is now 11 o’clock. 

Frank Scalisi. 

Mr. lannurti. Mr. Chairman, my name is Nicholas P. Iannutti. 
I am an attorney at 261 Broadway. 

In answer to your mandate for Frank Scalisi, I am requesting an 
adjournment, that this man at the present time is a patient in Co- 
lumbus Hospital, where he underwent surgery, and I respectfully 
request that this be adjourned to any future date. 
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Senator Danret. Did he have this operation recently? I see that 
he was subpenaed on June 16. 

Mr. Iannotrt. That is right, sir. 

Senator Danret. And when was the operation ? 

Mr. Iannutti. I think he was operated on Thursday. 

Senator Daniet. This past Thursday. And he is now in the hos- 
pital ¢ = 

Mr. Iannoutrt. In Columbus Hospital on 19th Street. I think it is 
254, between Second and Third Avenues. 

Mr. Gasque. He is not in for the purpose of an operation but he 
has been operated upon ? 

Mr. Jannouttt. I am so informed that he has already been operated 
on. 

Senator Danrex. Just so the record will be clear, it is your under- 
standing that he was operated on yesterday ¢ 

Mr. lannottt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. He went in the hospital yesterday ? 

Mr. [annutti. No. He went in, I think it was, Tuesday or Wednes- 
day. 

Senator O’Manoney. Could you give us the date of the operation ? 

Mr. [aAnnuttt. I have been informed that he was operated on yes- 
day. Yesterday was Thursday; I think it was the 25d. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you for clearing it up. I thought you 
meant a week ago Thursday. 

Mr. Iannutri. No. I am sorry if I led you to believe that. 

Senator O’Manoney. He was subpenaed on the 16th, a week ago, 
which was Thursday. 

Mr. Iannutri. That I do not know. When he was subpenaed I 
do not know. 

Senator O’Manonery. The operation was on the 23d, a week after 
the subpena was served. 

Senator Danre.. Counsel, you are just asking, then, that the com- 
mittee hear this witness, your client, at a future date? 

Mr. [annutri. At a future date, surely. 

Senator Danret. And you understand that he will remain under 
subpena and that he shall notify you as to when he shall return to 
the committee ? 

Mr. lannurti. Exactly; that is right. 

Senator Danret. And you will assist us? 

Mr. Iannvrrt. It does not have to be re-served, and that subpena 
will stand, and we are adjourning it as of now to any future date. 

Senator Dantrex. And will you place your address in the record? 

Mr. Iannorrtt. I did. 

Senator Danten. You did. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, I move that the hearing of 
this witness may be adjourned at the call of the Chair. 

Mr. lannottt. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dantet. I second the motion. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

So ordered. 

Mr. Iannurttt. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Danrer. Thank you, sir. 
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(The subpena of Frank Scalisi is as follows :) 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


To FRANK Scatist, 211 Kirby Street, City Island, N. Y., Greeting: 

Pursuant to lawful authority, you are hereby commanded to appear before 
the Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate of the United States, on Friday, June 24, 
1955, at 10 a. m., at their committee room courtroom 36, in the United States 
Courthouse, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., then and there to testify what you 
may know relative to the subject matters under consideration by said committee, 
and to bring with you all bank statements, financial statements (showing assets 
and liabilities), and account books relating to yourself or to any business in 
which you are or were engaged, for the years of 1951 to date; and copies of 
your income tax returns for 1951 through 1954. 

Hereof fail not, as you will answer your default under the pains and penalties 
in such cases made and provided. 

To Lee Speer, chief investigator, or any narcotic agent of the United States 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, to serve and return. 

Given under my hand, by order of the committee, this 13th day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and fifty-five. 

PRICE DANIEL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code. 





JUNE 16, 1955. 

I made service of the within subpena by hand, in person to the within-named 
Frank Scalisi, outside the premises of 211 Kirby Street, City Island, N. Y. at 
7:27 a.m., on the 16th day of June 1955. 

PATRICK P. O’CONOLL, 
Narcotic Agent. 

Senator Dante. Joseph Vento. 

Mr. Jannurti. Pardon me. Just one thing, Mr. Chairman. I 
have just been released from a hospital myself, and the probabilities 
are that I may not be able to be here on the next hearing with Mr. 
Scalisi. So I would want to include in the record as associated with 
me, Moses L. Cove of the same address, 261 Broadway. 

Senator Dantex. All right, sir. Thank you. 

Joseph Vento. 

(No response. ) 

Senator Daniet. Joseph Vento. 

This subpena for Joseph Vento appears to have been served on 
June 16, by handing it to him in person. At this hour, a little past 
11, let the record show, after the copy of the subpena is inserted, that 
the witness did not respond when his name was called. 

(The subpena referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


To JosEPH VENTO, 100 Block, Belmont Street, Englewood, N. J., Greeting: 


Pursuant to lawful authority, you are hereby commanded to appear before the 


Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate of the United States, on Friday, June 24, 1955, 
at 10 a. m., at their committee room, courtroom 36, in the United States Court- 
house, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., then and there to testify what you may 
know relative to the subject matters under consideration by said committee, and 
to bring with you all bank statements, financial statements (showing assets and 
liabilities), and account books relating to yourself or to any business in which you 
are or were engaged, for the years of 1951 to date; and copies of your income- 
tax returns for 1951 through 1954. 
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Hereof fail not, as you will answer your default under the pains and pen- 
alties in such cases made and provided. 

To Lee Speer, chief investigator, or any narcotic agent of the United States 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, to serve and return. 

Given under my hand, by order of the committee, this 13th day of June, in the 
year of our Lord 1955. 

Price DANIEL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Improvement in the Federal Criminal Code. 





JUNE 16, 1955. 

I made service of the within subpena by hand in person the within-named 
Joseph Vento, at 122 Belmont Street, Englewood, N. J., at 7:08 a. m., on the 
16th day of June 1955. 

CLIFFORD MELILSIAN, 
Narcotic Agent. 
Witnessed by— 
ARMANDO J. MUGHER, 
United States Narcotic Agent. 


Senator Dantet. Salvatore Santora. 

(No response. ) 

Senator Dantet. This subpena was served on the same day in per- 
son, according to the return that was made. It will be made a part of 
the record and the record will show that when his name was called, 
shortly after 11 o’clock, he failed to answer. 

rly > 
(The subpena referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


To SALVATORE SANTORA, 400 East 107th Street, New York, N. Y., Greeting: 

Pursuant to lawful authority, you are hereby commanded to appear before the 
Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate of the United States, on Friday, June 24, 1955, 
at 10 a. m., at their committee room, courtroom 36, in the United States Court- 
house, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., then and there to testify what you may 
know relative to the subject matters under consideration by said committee, 
and to bring with you all bank statements, financial statements (showing assets 
or liabilities), and account books relating to yourself or to any business in which 
you are or were engaged, for the years of 1951 to date; and copies of your income 
tax returns for 1951 through 1954. 

Hereof fail not, as you will answer your default under the pains and penalties 
in such cases made and provided. 

To Lee Speer, chief investigator, or any narcotic agent of the United States 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, to serve and return. 

Given under my hand, by order of the committee, this 13th day of June, in the 
year of our Lord 1955. 

Prick DANIEL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code. 





JUNE 16, 1955. 
I made service of the within subpena by hand, in person, the within-named 
Salvatore Santora, at Fort Lee, N. J., in front of the D. & M. Friendly Service 
on route No. 4, at 9:05 a. m., on the 16th day of June 1955. 
LEE BENNETT, Narcotic Agent. 
Senator Dantev. Albert Newman. 
(No response. ) 
Senator Danrev. Albert Newman. Did someone respond? 
A Vorce. He is here somewhere, Senator. His briefcase is here. 
He went out to makeacall. He will be right back. 
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Senator Dante. All right. You let us know when he returns, 
will you? 

All right. 

(The subpena of Albert Newman is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


To ALBERT NEWMAN, Bail Bonds, 134 Center Street, New York, N. Y., Greeting: 

Pursuant to lawful authority, you are hereby commanded to appear before 
the Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate of the United States, on Friday, June 24, 
1955, at 10 a. m., at their committee room, courtroom 36 in the United States 
Courthouse, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., then and there to testify what you 
may know relative to the subject matters under consideration by said committee, 
and to bring with you all bank statements, financial statements (showing assets 
or liabilities), and account books relating to yourself or to any business in 
which you are or were engaged, for the years of 1951 to date; and copies of your 
income tax returns for 1951 through 1954. 

Hereof fail not, as you will answer your default under the pains and penalties 
in such cases made and provided. 

To Lee Speer, chief investigator, or any narcotic agent of the United States 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, to serve and return. 

Given under my hand, by order of the committee, this 13th day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and fifty-five. 

PRICE DANIEL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code. 


JUNE 23, 1955. 
I made service of the within subpena by hand the within-named Albert New- 


man, at 184 Center Street, New York City, at 1 p. m., on the 23d day of June, 
1955. 


ANDREW C, TARTOGLINO, 
Federal Narcotic Agent. 

Senator Dantev. All right. Mr. Frank Hogan. 

I want to say, Mr. Hogan i is certainly a voluntary witness, and ap- 
pearing by invitation and through excellent cooperation with this 
committee. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Dantet. Mr. Hogan, how are you? I am Senator Daniel. 
This is Senator O’Mahoney. 

Senator O’Manonry. Nice to see you. 

Mr. Hogan. I have a statement. If it is agreeable to you, I will 
read it, and you may interrupt me at any time. 

Senator Danret. Yes. We will be glad to have your statement. 
We appreciate your appearing before us and the assistance that you 
have given this committee, sir. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK S. HOGAN, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, NEW YORK 
COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. Hogan. Nationwide, postwar increase in the illicit 

Senator O’Manonry. May I suggest, Mr. Hogan, that before you 
start, so that the record may be clear, you give your full name and 
your official position. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Senator. It is Frank S. Hogan, 404 River- 





side Drive, New York City, district attorney, New York County. 
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Senator O’Manonry. What are the boundaries of New York 
County ? 

Mr. Hoean. It is roughly contiguous to the Borough of Manhattan 
and 1 of the 5 counties in our city, not the largest in population, but 
the figures unfortunately will show that we have the greatest pro- 
portion of the criminal business, some of which is attr ibutable to the 
many visitors who come to Manhattan, perhaps a million a day, to 
shop, to work, to seek recreation, and most of them confine their visits 
to Manhattan. 

Senator O’Manoney. It includes more than the island of Manhat- 
tan, however ? 

Mr. Hogan. An acre or two in what most people think is the Bronx, 
a very small portion on the other side of the Harlem Ship Canal. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hoean. The nationwide postwar increase in the illicit narcotics 
traffic and the corresponding rise in drug addiction, particularly 
among adolescents, has had its counterpart in New York City. I 
have heard of no magical concept which, when created, will solve the 
problems in this field. 

A concentrated effort on all levels of law enforcement and a corre- 
sponding expansion of curative facilities and techniques provide the 
most promising approach. 

The heart of the problem is, if possible, to destroy the source of 
the evil. In this connection the Federai Government has the primary 
responsibilities of fostering international accords for the curtailment 
abroad of the production of opium and other narcotics, of supervising 
those means of transportation by which the drugs reach these shores, 
of halting the flow of supplies through ports of | entry, and finally of 
controlling the interstate shipment of drugs. 

The responsibility of local enforcement agencies, while more limited 
in scope, is nevertheless a vital link in the struggle in fighting the 
postwar resurgence of narcotics as a major criminal activity. My 
office, in conjunction with the Federal Bureau of Narcotics and the 
narcotics squad of the police department of the city of New York, 
has directed its efforts primarily toward apprehension, prosecution, 
and punishment of the dope seller in an endeavor to check the flow 
and use of drugs. 

May I say parenthetic ally at this point, Senators, what Deputy 
Mayor Epstein said negatively, that the cooperation between these 
agencies is exemplary. It is perfect collaboration. We have worked 
together on many cases, and it just could not be better. There is no 
deficiency i in that area. 

Senator O’Manonry. No rivalry, then, between the agencies? 

Mr. Hocan. Very often we work together on cases. What rivalry 
there is is wholesome and in the public interest. 

At first in this tripartite effort, although a considerable number 
of major narcotics dealers were arrested and convicted, investigation 
and prosecutions were hampered by obsolete and unrealistic State 
statutes which provide felony penalties only in cases of actual sales. 
As a result of our experience, new and, I think, realistic statutes 
were drafted by the district attorney’s office in 1950 and 1951, becoming 
law shortly thereafter. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would you give the reference to those cita- 
tions ¢ 
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Mr. Hocan. Yes. I will say, Senator, since you expressed an inter- 
est in them, I will just briefly describe themto you. 3 

Under the statutes prior to 1950 the sale of a narcotic drug constitu- 
ted a felony punishable for a first felony offender by imprisonment not 
to exceed 10 years, with no provisions for a mandatory minimum 
sentence. On the other hand, the possession of an illicit drug, no 
matter what the quantity, was a misdemeanor with punishment of not 
more than 1 year. . 

This meant that a drug peddler apprehended with a one-grain cap- 
sule, if you will, worth no more than a dollar, faced punishment of 
10 years, while a notorious operator, caught with a kilogram of almost 
pure heroin, valued in excess of $100,000, was guilty only of a mis- 
demeanor. 

This anomalous situation, coupled with the extraordinary problems 
of proof bedeviling prosecution of chief offenders, prompted a study 
by my office of all the existing narcotic statutes in the State of New 
York. Asa result new laws were drafted and submitted to the legis- 
lature in 1950 and 1951, and enactment soon followed. 

Under this new legislation unlawful possession of narcotics with 
intent to sell or distribute in any way became a felony punishable, as 
did the sale of narcotics, by a maximum prison term of 15 years and 
a mandatory minimum of 2 years. 

But the powerful provision in the new law is the statutory presump- 
tion of intent to sell where a defendant illegally possesses an illegal 
quantity of narcotics, these quantities being set out in the law. By 
medical standards, these quantities are accepted as being in excess of 
what the normal addict would need for a day. 

Senator O’Manonry. That was prima facie evidence of intent to 
sell ? 

Mr. Hocan. And that is a prima facie presumption, which can be 
rebutted, of course, but which you will appreciate from your own 
experience is difficult to rebut. 

Such a defendant no longer is considered as only an unfortunate 
victim of drug addiction, but rather a dealer unlawfully engaged in 
the business of selling and distributing drugs. 

Senator O’Manonery. Has this new law produced results? 

Mr. Hoean. It has, and I have figures to indicate that there is a 
statistical result. 

In addition, a provision was enacted imposing 5-year minimums 
as opposed to the 2-year minimum I have described heretofore, in 
cases where the sale or distribution was to a person under 21 years of 
age. The law was further strengthened to provide that the simple 
possession of a specified amount of drugs is a Stony punishable by not 
less than 2 years nor more than 10 years. 

Finally, further legislation shortly thereafter—that is, after 1952— 
increased the penalty for confirmed violators by providing a manda- 
tory prison sentence of 15 years to life for a third felony conviction 
of narcotic laws. 3 

Now, as reflected in the statistics, these changes revolutionized the 
approach to narcotics law enforcement in New York State by permit- 
ting more effective and wider felony prosecutions. For example, nar- 
cotic indictments in New York County rose from 84 in 1950 to 596 
last year in 1954. That figure of 84 represented 3.5 percent of the 
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cases in the court of general sessions for the year 1950. That is the 
county court for the county of New York. The figure of 596 for the 
year 1954 represented 20 percent of the cases in general sessions. 

So when you speak of narcotics violations as a felony in New York 
County you have a jump from 3.5 percent to 20 percent of our total 

‘aseload in a period of 5 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. And that you think is largely due to the in- 
creased penalties provided in the law? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes; I do. 

Senator oa And the changes of definition ? 

Mr. Hogan. I do, plus an increase in the narcotics squad of the 
police department, which permitted the department to give more in- 
tensive attention to this problem. 

But it is interesting to note, Senator—and I think it is along the 
line of your question, that although the new statutes expanded the 
felony categories, as I have described, misdemeanors, which are tried 
in the court of special sessions, also increased, not to the same per- 
cental degree, but in 1950 there were, 1,735 misdemeanor cases, and 
in 1954, 2,354. 

Senator Danten. Now, of what would they consist? What narcotic 
violation is only a misdemeanor now ? 

Mr. Hoaan. That would be the possession of drugs in amounts less 
than those stipulated in the statute which raises the presumption 
that the possessor is a dealer. And as I said, I think it is attributable 
both to an increase in drug addiction and to an expansion in the nar- 
cotics bureau of the police ‘department of the city of New York. That 
bureau has been expanded in those 5 years from 10 men to 170 at 
present, and I think the commissioner hopes to increase it to 200, but 
at the present time it is approximately 170. I may be 1 or 2 off, but 
that is the approximate extent of it. 

Senator Daniev. I may say that you are getting nearer the figure 
of the total personnel that the Federal Bureau of Narcotics has to do 
its job all over the Nation and the world. 

Mr. Hogan. We hope we will never catch up, because we hope you 
will increase that Bureau 4 or 5 times. 

Senator DanteL. You would recommend that, would you? 

Mr. Hogan. Definitely. They are undermanned, and from the view- 
point of a sideline observer—I do not pretend to have the intimate 
knowledge even by hearsay that the United States attorney or the 
director of the Bureau would have—but I have heard grumblings from 
those areas to the effect that they are undermanned. 

Senator O’Manonrey. Of course, it is a fact that this committee 
could not deny that so far as the county of New York is concerned, 
the supply of drugs comes to you from beyond your borders, under 
the jurisdiction of interstate and foreign commerce, which is dele- 
gated to the Congress. So I think a good beginning in helping the 
city of New York and the county of New York to suppress the nar- 
cotics traffic here is to increase the personnel of the Federal Bureau. 

Mr. Hogan. I could not more wholeheartedly agree. I hope that 
even if I were not a New Yorker, I would agree, but since the evil is 
visited upon us initially, there is a responsibility in the Federal area 
which, in my judgment, is inescapable. 
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Senator Dantet. I hope that no New Yorker will mind admitting 
the situation that exists here, because I must admit that my State of 
Texas is visited with the evil. We seem to be the bypoint there. And 
I know that two witnesses that we expect to have here a little later in 
the day have just been arrested here for bringing cocaine across the 
Mexican border. They stopped at Brownsville, Tex., first, and then 
Houston, Tex., before they got to your State. 

So we have part of the problem, at least. We are a stopping-over 
place, it seems, for many who are bringing narcotics into your State. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let the record show that there are no ports of 
entry in the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. Hocan. The continuing battle against narcotic traffickers is 
only one phase of the problem. Of great concern to all is the plight 
of the unfortunate victim of this creeping death, the addict. 

Apart from the physical disabilities which result from chronic drug 
addition, there is a destruction of the moral fiber. In the constant 
search for drugs, the addict turns inevitably to criminal pursuits. 
Often he becomes a pusher, so as to derive means to supply his own 
cravings. 

In short, addicts beget addicts, and until curtailment of the insi- 
dious drug habit is effected, addiction will continue its upward spiral. 
And I certainly would agree with the deputy mayor that it is infec- 
tious, at least in the figurative sense. 

Of grave and increasing concern also during the past 5 years has 
been the problem of narcotics addiction among youth. 

The number of addicted youth arested in New York County rose 
from 45 in 1948 to 60 in 1949. In 1950 the figures took a sharp upturn 
to 196, climbing to a high of 353 in 1951. 

Although an encouraging decrease to 219 occurred in 1952, the fig- 
ures for 1953 and 1954 of 231 and 242, respectively, reflect the con- 
tinuing seriousness of the problem. 

It should be noted also that since 1949 there has been a decided shift 
in adolescent usage from marihuana as the principal drug, to heroin. 

It is recognized, of course, that criminal prosecutions and sanc- 
tions will not cure individual addiction. These victims are desper- 
ately in need of a curative program—divorced from penal procedures 
of physical rehabilitation while being given custodial care and treat- 
ment, to be followed on release by aftercare under close and persistent 
supervision. 

Unfortunately, although the basic requisites of an effective restora- 
tive program are widely recognized, adequate facilities simply do not 
exist, either locally or nationally. 

In 1952, as a result of a recommendation of the district attorney’s 
office, a completely new civil procedure, which Deputy Mayor Epstein 
has described in part to you, was enacted by the State legislature pro- 
viding for the enforced treatment of drug addicts under the age of 
21. To carry out the purposes of this legislation, provision was 
made by the State and City of New York for the opening of the 
first institution of its kind devoted solely to the treatment of youth- 
ful addicts, this Riverside Hospital that has been described to you. 

An evaluation is now being made by the Surgeon General of the 
United States, and all of us are waiting with keen anticipation for 
that analysis and that appraisal. However, no matter how effective 
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this present facility, with a capacity for only 140 patients, proves to 
be, it is hopelessly inadequate to handle the local addiction levels. 
It is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, but it can only char- 
itably be described as a makeshift in the face of responsible estimates 
that youthful addicts in the city of New York number some 7,500. 

Extension of this noncriminal commitment procedure to adults 
would appear to be logical, since it would expose them to treatment, 
and by removing them from temptation, drive the drug sellers from 
the market. 

Senator Danrex. Did you include the word “compulsory” in that 
sentence ! 

Mr. Hocan. I did. The law clearly says it is compulsory. I dis- 
agree with the deputy mayor when he says it is not. 

“Now, what the practice is, I do not know. 

Senator Dante.. I think he was testifying to the practice rather 
than the law. 

Mr. Hoean. What I cannot understand is why the hospital authori- 
ties do not make it compulsory, because the law clearly states that 
failure to appear at the magistrate’s hearing or to comply with the 
directions of the magistrate ordering examination or treatment shall 
subject an adolescent drug user to “the provisions of the wayward 
minor and juvenile delinquent procedures. 

So it seems to me if the hospital authorities notified the committing 
magistrate that an adolescent drug user had walked out, the magistrate 
should send out a law-enforcement official to bring in that adolescent, 
adjudicate him a juvenile delinquent, and send him anywhere that a 
juvenile delinquent could be sent. 

I was really surprised to hear that it is not compulsory, because I 
completely agree that that was the theory of the legislation. I think 
that was in the legislative mind, and any law that has not a mandator y 
feature, Federal or local, is certainly an ineffective one. 

Senator O’Manoney. As you read, it is clearly compulsory. The 
problem, therefore, is why the hospital authorities have not found it 
so or have not enforced it. 

Mr. Hocan. It must have been a medical conclusion, which I think 
is a bit illegal, to the effect that an adolescent who did not want to 
help himself could not be helped. But I think that is overlooking 
the rights of society, because these persons, in my judgment, con- 
stitute a menace to the public and under an ideal situation, all of them 
should be in hospitals. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the law with respect to the adult 
addict ? 

Mr. Hocan. There is none, and it would be a futility if there were 
one, because there are no institutions to put them in. 

Senator O’Manonry. There have been recommendations that the 
law should require or should provide for the arrest of users of what- 
ever age, and their compulsory removal from the streets. 

Mr. Hoaan. I certainly recommend that, although I would sub- 
stitute “apprehension” for “arrest,” or “taking into . custody” rather 
than “arrest,” because I think that it should be a civil procedure unless 
the adult addict is engaged in crime, either a violation of the narcotics 
law or some other law at that time. 

I deal with that as I go along here. 
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Senator Danrev. In your recommendations to the legislature, did 
you include anything with reference to the addict himself, that is, 
for compulsory treatment or removal from the streets in any manner, 
or have you ever supported such legislation ? 

Mr. Hocan. Yes. It was certainly included in a statement that I 
made as early as 1951, and that statement was embraced in the 
Attorney General’s report to which you made reference, which was 
printed in 1952. 

Senator Danret. Did not your legislature once pass a bill along 
that line? 

Mr. Hocan. Not to my knowledge. They probably recognized 
that they would have to make a modest start, in view of the lack of 
facilities, and decided to deal initially with adolescents. 

Senator Dante. I have somewhere in the back of my mind a bill 
that was vetoed, that passed the legislature and was vetoed, that had 
to do with the arrest of addicts. Do you know what I could be refer- 
ring to? 

Mr. Hocan. Well, you do have a Federal law which was passed, I 
think, in 1953 applying to the District of Columbia to take effect in 
1954. 

Senator DanreL. No. Iam thinking about a State law that passed 
your legislature and was vetoed by Governor Dewey. And I may be 
entirely wrong, but I understood that it had to do with the arrest of 
addicts, the purpose being to get the addicts off the street. I do not 
know the reason for the veto, but you do not know what I might be 
referring to? 

Mr. Hogan. No, I do not. 

Senator Danrev. It might not even have happened. 

Mr. Hogan. May I ask my associate, Mr. Reisman, who is here? 

Senator Dantet. Yes. 

Mr. Hocan. Have you any recollection of that? 

Mr. Reisman. No. 

Senator Dante. I may be in error on that. 

Mr. Hocan. The thought was embraced in the recommendation 
that my office made in 1951, so that you may be correct. There may 
have been legislation which did not get out of committee. I think I 
would remember it if it got so far as the Governor and was vetoed. 

Mr. Gasqur. Two laws, one in 1949 and another in 1952, were 
passed by both houses of the legislature, and Governor Dewey vetoed 
them, somewhat on the same basis, I believe, as your statement a 
while ago, that in any event they did not have the hospital facilities. 

Mr. Hogan. I see. 

Mr. Gasque. On the recommendation of the commissioner of health 
of the State of New York. 

Mr. Hogan. And those laws had to do with adult addicts ? 


Mr. Gasqur. They had to do with the apprehension of adult addicts. 


in order that they could be treated. 
Senator O’Manonry. Have you checked that, Mr. Gasque? 
Mr. Gasque. Yes, sir. 
Senator O’Manoney. Do you have citations? 
Mr. Gasque. Yes. 
Senator O’Manoney. You had better put them in the record. 
Mr. Gasavue. I will do that. 
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Mr. Hogan. Mr. Gasque, was that a criminal procedure, as the one 
that I have described, or a civil procedure / 

Mr. Gasque. This would have been administered by the health 
department. 

Mr. Hogan. So it must have been civil. 

Then the Senator’s recollection is perfect. 

Senator Danrev. We will see when we get the bills and put them 
in the record. 

(Senate bill, Assembly Reprint No. 3365, Introductory No. 793, 
the State of New York, and memorandum filed with said bill, dated 
April 16, 1949, follow :) 


STATE oF NEw YorK 
No. 3365 Rec. 75 
In ASSEMBLY 
March 10, 1949 


[EXPLANATION—Matter in italics is new; matter in brackets [ ] is old law to 
be omitted] 


Senate bill print No. 816, introductory No. 793, by Senator W. J. MAHoNEY— 
read once and referred to the Committee on Codes—committee discharged, 
said bill amended, reprinted as amended and recommitted to said committee 





A BILL To amend the code of criminal procedure, in relation to narcotic addicts or users 
of narcotics 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SEcTION 1. The code of criminal procedure is hereby amended by adding thereto 
a new title to part six, to be title seven—c, to read as follows: 


Title VII-C 
Procedings Respecting Narcotic Addicts or Users 


Section 913-8. Narcotic addicts or users. 


§ 913-8. Narcotic addicts or users. 1. Any person who shall use, take, or 
administer to his person, or cause to be administered to his person, narcotic 
drugs, as defined in section four hundred twenty-one of the public health lao, 
except under the advice and direction, and with the consent, of a duly licensed 
physician or dentist, and who is addicted to such drugs, or habitually uses such 
drugs or is found to be under the influence of such drugs, except as hereinafter 
provided, may be deemed a narcotic addict or user. 

2. Such person, where the charge is established by confession or by competent 
evidence, may be so adjudged by any magistrate and shall be sentenced to im- 
prisonment for a term not less than six months and not more than one year; 
provided, that im his discretion the magistrate may place such person on pro- 
bation, conditioned upon such person entering an institution approved by the 
magistrate for the treatment of narcotic addicts and remaining in such institution 
until certified by a licensed physician as being cured. 

8. Nothing in this section shall be applicable to a person who has a medical 
need, certified by a licensed physician, for narcotic drugs and who obtains such 
drugs in accordance with state laws. 

4. Except as provided otherwise by law, such a violation shall not be a crime 
and the penalty or punishment imposed therefor shall not be deemed for any 
purpose a penal or criminal penalty or punishment, and shall not impose any 
disability upon any person adjudged a narcotic addict or user pursuant to the 
provisions of this section. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect September first, nineteen hundred forty-nine. 
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For release in the morning papers of Tuesday, April 19, 1949. 
PAUL E. Lockwoop, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, April 16, 1949. 


Memorandum filed with Senate Bill, Introductory Number 793, Assembly Reprint 
Number 3365, entitled “An Act to amend the code of criminal procedure, in 
relation to narcotic addicts or users of narcotics” 


Not approved 


Two years ago, a bill somewhat similar to this was sponsored in the field of 
narcotic control. It was disapproved by me with the following comments: 

“This bill would make every drug addict a criminal. It is not directed at the 
criminal traffickers in narcotic drugs. It ignores completely the contributions 
of modern medicine and modern psychology in evaluating the deep-seated per- 
sonal maladjustments of those unfortunates who succumb to drug addiction. 

“The Medical Society of the State of New York; the State Board of Parole; 
the State Health Department, which was not consulted; the State Department 
of Social Welfare, which also was not consulted; the Police Commissioner of 
the City of New York; and several District Attorneys of Counties in the State 
are opposed to this bill.” 

The New York State Medical Society, concerning the present bill writes 
me as follows: 

“The Medical Society of the State of New York supports the State Depart- 
ment of Health in its opposition to the above bill and recommends that this 
bill not be enacted into law. The decision to oppose the enactment of this bill 
was arrived at after considerable study and after hearing opinions from rep- 
resentatives of both the State Department of Health and the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics. A letter supporting this bill from Mr. James C. Ryan, Acting Dis- 
trict Supervisor of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, and a memorandum from 
Mr. Frank J. Smith, Chief of the New York State Narcotic Control Section of 
the Department of Health, opposing the bill, were presented to the Legislative 
Committee and chairmen of the legislative committees of the County Medical So- 
cieties. After considering both sides of the question, the vote was to oppose 
the enactment of this bill. 

“Further consideration was given to this bill by having a member of the Fed- 
eral Narcotic Bureau and a member of the State Department of Health present 
their views to the Council of the State Society. After the Council had heard 
the views from both sides, the vote was to oppose the enactment of this bill. 

“The reasons presented by the Department of Health at above meetings, such 
as: the treatment of addicts as criminals rather than a medical problem, the 
bill making no provision for medical consultation; the lack of proper facilities 
for treatment of drug addicts in New York State, and the study that is being 
made by the Interdepartmental Health Council on this problem with a view 
of proposing legislation, seemed to be more convincing than the need of rushing 
through this bill. 

“T am sure that if it were thought that no better legislation were contem- 
Plated in the near future, the Medical Society of the State of New York would 
have supported this bill. It is thought that it will be more satisfactory to all 
concerned if the study being made by a subcommittee of the Interdepartmental 
Health Council will result in a bill amending the Public Health Law rather 
than amending the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

“The Medical Society of the State of New York wishes to recommend that 
the above bill be not enacted into law this year. It is thought that it would 
be advisable to await the results of the above study before adding any amend- 
ments to the present law on this problem.” 

The bill is disapproved. 

THomMAS E. DEWEY. 


Mr. Hogan. In my statement I say that a recommendation of this 
so-called Typhoid Mary procedure being applied to older addicts as a 
public health measure would be an empty and futile gesture, at least 
in this State, since facilities for their confinement and treatment do 
not exist. 
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You have referred to this report of Attorney General Goldstein, Mr. 

Chairman, and I do not think I could do better than quote from 2 
’ 1 

pages in the report, the first on page 100, where the attorney general 
states that— . 

As institutions become available we must have statutory authorization for 
civil commitment— 
that is on page 100, at the bottom of the page. 


As institutions become available we must have statutory authorization for 
civil commitment of all users and addicts either for cure or isolation. 


and then the following sentence: 


Those who are already in the custody of the law on criminal charges of any 
nature must not be released despite the termination of their sentence until 
cured of their addiction, even as we do with our criminal insane. 


Then on page 108, the final paragraph, where he says: 


Through whatever means may be adopted, the plain fact is that the adult user 
of narcotics, whether hopelessly addicted or curable, must be institutionalized. 
In the absence of proper provisions for custodial care, the enactment of legisla- 
tion for compulsory commitment for the adult will be an idle gesture. The 
adult addict still remains free to contaminate the public. Somehow, somewhere, 
through Federal, State, and local cooperation, proper facilities must be found 
to answer the adult-addict problem. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you been familiar with the debate to 
which Mayor Epstein referred between those who say that addiction 
is incurable and those who s: ay it is curable? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, Senator. 

Senator O’Marronry. Have you formed any judgment in the debate 
as to which was right? 

Mr. Hogan. My own conclusion is that at the present time it is in- 
curable. That is based, as you suggest, on conversations with the 
medical assistant in my office and with other doctors. 

Senator O’Manoney. I feel impelled to remark that on the basis of 
the testimony of the acting mayor this morning and of the attorney 
for the county of New York, there ought to be widespread knowledge 
of the great danger that anybody who becomes an addict will never be 
able to break away. 

Mr. Hogan. I think that much has been done, as the deputy mayor 
suggested, in the last 4 or 5 years in New York City and State. We 
had a rather rude awakening 3 or 4 years ago when we discovered 
an unusually large number of addicts in our public schools. Then 
we found there was a provision of State law which requires teachers 
to explain the ravishes of alcoholism and narcotics addiction to school- 
children. But it was a law that was not observed, superintendents of 
schools reluctantly admitted, but it is, I am sure, being observed now. 
And not only is the law being observed, but many additional educa- 
tional steps have been taken to bring home the seriousness of addiction. 

I recall one interesting pamphlet that might have been called 
comic—at least it was a cartoon—but it effectively drove home the 
seriousness of narcotic addiction. That was widely circulated in the 
schools. 

I may say, Senator, that in talking about curability and incurability, 
I think we ought to differentiate between the narcotic user and the 
narcotic addict. There is much hope, of course, particularly for 
adolescents, for youngsters who are narcotic users but have not reached 

89147—56—pt. 33 
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the habit-forming stage, and a great percentage of them are in that 
hopeful area. 

Senator Danret. That could be because they are using some drug 
like marihuana? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, or that they have not used even more enslaving 
drugs for a longer period. 

Senator Danirx. Now, if they had used heroin, as I understand it, 
it would not take more than a few doses to make them addicts; is that 
your understanding? 

Mr. Hoean. That is definitely my understanding, that that is play- 
ing with a fire that inevitably burns the body, the mind, and the soul, 
if you will, of the person who tampers with it. 

I may say that the two Federal institutions of the Public Health 
Service, the hospitals at Lexington and Fort Worth, do not in my 
judgment, furnish solutions to the problems of addiction. Available 
quarters are inadequate to absorb more than a relatively small number 
of addicts desirous of help. 

In addition, the absence of compulsory institutionalization until 
the voluntary patient has been certified as cured, has made many 
courts, at least our State courts here, reluctant to impose probation 
upon condition of self-commitment. 

Finally we might note that our experiences with the countless 
“oraduates” of Lexington have left us with the impression that the 
Federal techniques are in need of overhaul and that facilities must be 
expanded. 

Senator O’Manonry. What Federal techniques do you have in 
mind ? 

Mr. Hoean. I think the Attorney General in his report pointed out 
the most serious, which perhaps come under the heading of a facility 
rather than a technique, although it may be a blending of both, and 
that is that segregation under present conditions is not possible. I 
think traditionally these institutions were set up to take care of 
Federal prisoners who were narcotic users. Now we get adolescents 
agreeing to go there after sanctions are imposed by judges who, if the 

sanctions were not observed, could send the adolescent to an institution. 
The adolescent goes there and he mingles with hardened criminals, 
and the testimony in the Attorney General’s report is that they come 
out with much more knowledge than that which they possessed when 
they went in, and lesson No. 1 is the quickest and the nearest place 
to get drugs. 

They also learn hundreds of ways of utilizing the drugs that they 
never knew before, so that that seems to me elementary in any good 
penal or custodial system. 

Senator O’Manoney. So you think there should be segregation of 
the adolescent from the adult? 

Mr. Hogan. I do. 

Senator O’Manonry. The drug addict should be housed in facili- 
ties which are devoted solely to that particular affliction and should 
not be permitted to mingle with criminals? 

Mr. Hogan. I do. And I think that segregation can be drawn 
even finer, and that we would depend, I suppose, on the findings of 
psychiatrists. There might be different causative factors with one 
group than another, and it might be unwise to have one group with 
another. 
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I think there is no point in classifying a person who is addicted and 
then having no institution or no compartment of an institution to 
send persons to who should be separated from others. 

Of course, the deputy mayor also pointed out, I think—at least it 
is in the Attorney General’s report—that there is no provision for 
any followthrough, any aftercare, which I think is just an essential 
feature of any program that hopes for success in this matter. 

Senator O’Manonry. At Riverside are there separate facilities for 
men and women ? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes; although there was a series of articles in one of 
our papers within the last year to the effect that there was fraterniza- 
tion, which made for a sensational story. There must have been an 
element of truth in it, and how much of it was true, how much of it 
was occasional rather than a permanent characteristic of the insti- 
tution, I think the warden or the hospital commissioner would be in a 
better position to testify to. 

Mr. Gasque. But doesn’t that come back to what Mayor Epstein was 
emphasizing, that at Riverside an effort was being made to give the 
addict as near a normal relationship as they would have in their schools, 
as possible, community relationships ¢ 

Mr. Hoean. Yes. 

Mr. Gasqure. They publish a newspaper in which they state what 
is going on around the place, and they get interested in other activities, 
and they get interested in skills, and consequently they will have 
dances for them in an effort to give them a healthy environment ? 

Mr. Hoean. I think that is true, and I think the tenor of the news- 
paper articles was that it was overdone, or at least that it was not 
properly supervised. 

Senator Dantex. Mr. District Attorney, that program will do a lot 
of good for these adolescents who stay at Riverside, the few who will 
stay and go through with it, just like our Federal hospitals are doing 
good for those voluntary patients, the minority who will stay. 

But do you think that either of these hospitals is really going to do 
society the job that we should be doing unless there is compulsory 
commitment of the addicts who would not otherwise stay and keep off 
the streets / 

Mr. Hogan. I do not. And even with respect to the Federal insti- 
tutions, I think the picture is that they report only a 15 percent success 
percentage, which emphasizes the need for aftercare, because so many 
of these persons who voluntarily commit themselves, who stay for the 
suggested period of time, become addicted again within a short period. 

Won: that might be prevented if we had a Federal aftercare system. 
I think it was suggested at one time, perhaps by the Attorney General, 
that if the Federal Government would build the institutions—and I 
think it would require 15 to 20 rather than 2—then the States might 
be willing to agree to provide the aftercare and followthrough treat- 
ment. 

It would seem to me to be a good bargain for both parties. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would the aftercare of which you speak be 
institutionalized or would be of the outpatient variety? — 

Mr. Hogan. I think it would be outpatient and clinical, because once 
an institution was called for, it seems to me that the person should be 
put back in the hospital. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Have you had any occasion to look into the 
effectiveness of the outpatient treatment from Riverside ? 

Mr. Hoean. I know it is not perfect, because we have had adoles- 
cents who have spent time at Riverside in trouble again, but that. it 
is helpful, I have no doubt; and that a good many persons are con- 
tributing their time and energies without remuneration to the pro- 
gram, I have information also that that is true. 

Senator Danret. Mr. Hogan, in connection with your followup pro- 
gram there, you used the word “clinical.” I do not suppose-you had 
in mind anything about the clinics that would continue to give drugs 
to these people. You are talking about the types of followup program 
that would keep them off of drugs; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hocan. I mean the latter and not the former. 

From what I have heard and read, I would be opposed to clinics 
which would dispense drugs without charge or at a minimum charge. 
I think that is the best way to make certain that we will have addi- 
tional thousands of drug users. 

Senator O’Manoney. That would be an encouragement—— 

Mr. Hogan. I think so. 

Senator O’Manoney. Rather than a suppression of the drug prob- 
lem; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hocan. That is my judgment, sir. 

Senator Daniet. You have heard the report of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine released last Saturday in which they recommend clini- 
cal treatment, cheap drugs, and evidently the ambulatory treatment 
method. Have you read that report? 

Mr. Hoan. Yes; I have, Senator. 

Senator Danret. Do you disagree with that recommendation ? 

Mr. Hogan. I do. 

As you know, it was tried in many States, including New York, and 
the conclusions—this is some 30 years ago—and the conclusions drawn 
from those who were operating these clinics at the time reinforce my 
judgment that it is unwise. 

Senator Dantex. I might say the American Medical Association 
made that conclusion about the same time, about 1921, I believe. 

Mr. Hogan. Yes. 

I know you have other witnesses 

Senator Dante. I mean, the American Medical Association reached 
the conclusion that you have reached, not the conclusion that the 
Academy of Medical Research reached. 

Mr. Hoean. T see. 

Mr. Gasqur. May I point out, Mr. Hogan, if you do not think two 
objections that would be to such a program would be, No. 1: That the 
addict gains a tolerance to the drug and consequently would have to 


have a greater and greater or stronger and stronger injection each 
time 


Mr. Hoan. Yes. 

Mr. Gasque. And, No. 2, that the addict would go outside to get 
any additional treatment he needed, or rather, any additional drugs 
that he needed, plus the fact that the majority of narcotic addicts are 
on heroin, and we certainly are not going to permit heroin to be given 
to the addict. 

Mr. Hoean. I certainly would agree with the second observation, 
and I suppose any intelligently operated clinic would attempt a 
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radual withdrawal operation. I cannot imagine any State-admin- 
istered clinic giving more and more of a drug, no matter what the 
tolerance of the addict was, but that an addict would attempt to get 
more than he could get at a dispensary, I have no doubt. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not want to delay you in the conclusion 
of your prepared statement, Mr. Hogan, but before you leave the 
stand, I would like to invite whatever comment you might care to make 
with respect to the problems of your office in enforcing the law. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gasquet. We should be very happy to have a prepared state- 
ment, Mr. Hogan, if you could give it to the committee, on your prob- 
lems regarding search and seizures, on bail, on wiretapping, if you 
have any thoughts on that, and similar problems as a prosecutor. 

Mr. Hogan. I would be happy, if that meets with your approval, 
to supply a statement on wiretapping which I made to the House 
Judiciary Committee not more than a month ago. It sets forth the 
feeling of my office, our experience, and it recites many cases which 
in my judgment could not have been made without the privilege 
accorded to us by the New York State law to intercept telephone 
communications. 

Senator Danre.. We will get a copy of that statement and make it 
a part of the record, and we will put it in the appendix to the record. 
In other words, your conclusion is that wiretapping in narcotics cases 
should be permitted, and the evidence admissible in court? 

Mr. Hogan. I do. Now, I do not quite follow you on bail and 
searches and seizures, but you and I can discuss that, and I would be 
happy to provide anything which our experience will permit me to. 

Senator Danten. Will you make just one comment on bail now. 
Here is the question we have in mind. What happens to some of these 
sases of peddlers or pretty big men in the business when they get out 
on bail? Do you find them jumping bail in many instances, and then 
again do you find them going right back into peddling while they 
are out on bail and before they come up for trial? Have you had any 
experience on that? 

Mr. Hogan. There is not too much in the way of bail forfeitures. 
We have certainly had cases where a person out on bail continued in 
business, and very often to pay the expenses of criminal litigation. 

Mr. Gasqur. Of his future criminal litigation ? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes. 

Senator Danret. You mean after getting out on bail he sold dope 
to pay his lawyer to defend him? 

Mr. Hogan. That is it. 

Senator Danret. Have you had quite a few instances of that kind 
that have come to your attention ? 

Mr. Hogan. No. They are isolated, but I said we have had such 
experiences. 

Senator Dantet. In Philadelphia last week they cited numerous 
experiences where they had the actual evidence. 

fr. Hocan. I am sure they are more numerous than I know about, 
because we do not apprehend all of them who engage in it. It isa 
vocation with a great many people, and arrest for it does not stop 
them from engaging in it any more than it does a bookmaker. 

The only way to stop them is to put them out of circulation for a long 
time, which we try todo. But it is an extremely difficult investigation 
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to get the top people in the narcotics field, as I think Mr. Ryan of the 
local Federal Bureau, or any police officer will tell you. It is an ex- 
tremely difficult operation, because you are dealing for the most part 
with the smaller fry and the persons on the intermediate echelons. 
The persons who provide the bankrolls keep away from the purchase 
and sale of narcotics. They direct it from afar, and it is extremely 
difficult to reach them. 

That is why wiretapping, for example, is an important investiga- 
tive asset, because at least you have some hope of overhearing a con- 
versation which would implicate a person who is not physically con- 
nected with the passage of money or drugs. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, the individual who goes into 
the traffic of narcotics as a business to make a profit for himself isolates 
himself from those who take a drug from him for a price and dis- 
tribute it to the pusher and to the addicts? He maintains a fence 
between himself and those other groups in the business ? 

Mr. Hocan. There are often 3 or 4 fences, just the same as we have in 
policy. In the game of policy or numbers, we will have a banker, and 
then area foreman, so to speak, under the comptroller, and then under 
those supervisors the actual collectors. Here you have 4 or 5 echelons, 
too, and often more. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, the law enforcement authorities find it 
difficult to scale those fences. Why? 

Mr. Hocan. Well, just because in order a persuade a jury that X is 
guilty of selling narcotics, you have to have evidence connecting X 
with the passage of money or narcotics. 

Senator O’Manoney. I wonder if it does not go back of that, in that 
at least in the narcotics trade those who make the actual contacts with 
the users, for reasons of self-preservation, may be unwilling to give 
the evidence that a law enforcement officer would have to have? 

Mr. Hogan. And, of course, at least under our State law, even if you 
had such cooperation—and often we do—you would need nonaccom- 
plices’ testimony before you could get to a jy: If you had only the 
testimony of an accomplice the judge would have to dismiss at the end 
of the people’s case, and obtaining nonaccomplices’ testimony is diffi- 
cult and often impossible. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there any other amendment of the criminal 
statutes with respect to the narcotic traffic, other than those you have 
already recommended with such good results, which you would like 
to present now? 

Mr. Hoean. I have no present legislative program so far as the New 
York statutes are concerned, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. You think that you have made considerable 
progress with respect to criminals? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. You now have a minimum penalty in every 
case ? 

Mr. Hocan. That is true. 

.Senator O’Manonery. And how about the problem of suspended 
sentences ? 

Mr. Hocan. That is a judicial problem. 

Senator O’Manoney. I know it is. But the attorneys have to 
struggle with it sometimes. 
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Mr. Hoean. Frankly, in our court of general sessions, it is not a big 
problem. I will not say that I have not disagreed from time to time 
with the judgment of a particular member of the court, but it is not a 
problem that besets us constantly. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would it be possible for you to say that with 
respect to the possessor of narcotics in an amount above the specified 
amount which you wrote into the law, that in such cases you do not 
have any problem of suspended sentences? 

Mr. Hoean. I do not want to make a general statement to that 
effect. I cannot recall a case, but there may be one. In the State 
court as contrasted with the Federal court, the prosecutor does not 
have an obligation to recommend a sentence, and in perhaps 90 per- 
cent of our cases the district attorney does not recommend a sentence. 

There are exceptions. If a defendant has cooperated with the peo- 
ple we will urge leniency. In the type of case you have described we 
would probably, especially if we thought the judge was having a 
lenient day—we would probably make a recommendation that the 
defendant go to jail. 

Senator O’Manoney. You have that right to make a recommen- 
dation ? 

Mr. Hocan. Yes. But we do not have the obligation to do it, as 
the Federal attorney does. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you think it would be advisable to change 
State laws so that the prosecuting attorney would have the obligation 
in narcotics cases ? 

Mr. Hogan. No, Senator, I do not think so. I think that is part of 
the judicial prerogative and responsibility, and that such an encroach- 
ment would not be wise under our State system, however valuable and 
essential it may be in the Federal system of jurisprudence. 

T have only a page or two and then 

Senator Dantev. Before you leave that, have your State courts been 
suspending many sentences in narcotics cases? 

Mr. Hogan. No. As I say, that is not a problem. 

Senator Dantex. And they are assessing pretty heavy sentences now 
in your district, are they ? 

Mr. Hogan. Yes; because as I pointed out, there is a mandatory 
minimum, and they will usually give a maximum twice the amount of 
the minimum, and then it is up to our State parole board to determine 
when the defendant should be released. 

Senator Dantex. That brings another question. Are you having 
any serious difficulties with paroles and pardons of narcotic law 
violators ? 

Mr. Hogan. No. I cannot think of a case where we recommended 
that a person guilty of narcotic violation be retained for the maximum 
where it was not done. They heed our recommendations with respect 
to parole. 

Geunge DanteLt. Youmay proceed. Excuse us for interrupting you 
so much. 

Mr. Hogan. I am delighted to answer your questions. I will try to 
answer your questions. 

Senator DantreL. Your testimony has been very valuable. 

Mr. Hogan. I would like to repeat that the local war against under- 
world drug operations and the expansion of curative facilities do not 
furnish the complete solution to the growing problems of the narcotics 
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efforts of law enforcement, penal and hospital officials will be in- 


adequate. 


possible, another takes his place. 
In similar fashion, while narcotics are available, there will always 


be persons weak enough to succumb to the drug habit. 


For every seller put out of business and circulation, if 


Until the flood 


is stemmed at its fountainhead, the vicious traffic will continue to 
flourish, not only as an evil in itself, but as an incentive to the commis- 


sion of other crimes. 


Our efforts to check the flow of narcotics must be intensified both 


abroad and at the points of entry into the United States. 


It has been 


estimated by 1 Federal prosecutor that at least 60 and possibly as high 
as 90 percent of all narcotics illegally imported into the United States 
have entered through the port of New York. 

Accordingly, substantial increases of manpower in port and border 
patrols are essential to curb the illicit traffic at its source. Congres- 
sional action to this end has been proposed year after year by the youth 
counsel bureau of the district attorney’s office and other agencies. So 
far their recommendations have gone unheeded. 

I may say also, and I cannot speak from intimate knowledge here, 
but I can at least recall one situation, Senator, where the local division 
came to my office and said they did not have money enough to make a 
“buy.” They had under surveillance two of the biggest dealers in the 
eastern part of the United States, and they could not get the $3,000 that 
was necessary out of the Federal appropriation; they had either 
exhausted it or they had no facilities for getting money that quickly. 


And they came to me and said, “Would you help ?” 


So we did get $3,000 of the city money. The buys were made. The 
dealers were arrested and were convicted. 

Now, that is one instance that I say of my own knowledge where 
the budgetary appropriation was insufficient. 

Senator Danret. Is that a bureau official or customs agency ? 

Mr. Hogan. That was the head of the local Bureau of Narcotics. 

Mr. Gasqur. Mr. Ryan? 

Mr. Hocan. The predecessor of Mr. Ryan. 

Finally let me observe that this is a life-and-death struggle against 
a common enemy whose resources in manpower and funds are great 
and growing. The future of the new generation, who are the likely 
victims, depends upon our all-out efforts. 


To win, as we must, our efforts in terms of manpower and money 
on local, State, and Federal levels, must be on a scale such as they 
would reach if we were faced with pestilence and famine. 


I am hopeful and confident that this committee will contribute 
much to educating our people to the necessity of such an all-out cam- 
paign. And I am grateful to you, Senators, for the opportunity to 
appear here this morning. 

Senator Danret. We are grateful to you, sir, for one of the finest 
statements thus far made before this committee. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you, Senator. 


Senator Dantex. Senator O’Mahoney, do you have any further 
questions? 
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Senator O’Manoney. I would just compliment Mr. Hogan and also 
express the hope that the gentlemen of the press will give ample space 
to his recommendations. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you. 

Senator Dante. Mr. Counsel, have you any further questions? 

Mr. Gasque. No. 

Senator Danret. Thank you very much. We hope to have any 
further recommendations that might come to your mind. 

Mr. Hogan. Thank you. 

Senator Danret. Congressman Davidson. 

Mr. Davinson. Senator. 

Senator Dantet. Congressman Davidson, you know Senator 
O’Mahoney ? 

Congressman, I believe you have a prepared statement. Is that 
correct, sir? 

Mr. Davinson. I do. 

Senator Danrex. I am going to turn the chair over to Senator 
O’Mahoney, while I accept an urgent telephone call. I shall be right 
back. 

Mr. Davipson. Shall I proceed ? 

Senator Danret. You may proced, sir. 

Mr. Davinson. All right. 


STATEMENT OF HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE 20TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Davinson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I greatly 
appreciate the opportunity to appear here today. I will not take 
much of your valuable time, but wish to add my own voice to those 
who have praised your sincere efforts to bring some light and reason 
to this terrible narcotics problem. 

Here in New York, as you know, narcotics addiction contributes in 
great measure to the steady increase in juvenile delinquency. The 
parents and officials of New York City must have been shocked and 
horrified when Narcotics Commissioner Anslinger said not long ago 
that New York City was one of the few remaining American cities 
with a narcotics problem in its schools. 

From my own experience here, as a judge of a criminal court for 
many years, I can attest to this terrible situation. An appalling stream 
of boys and girls under the age of 21, caught in the grip of narcotics 
addiction, appeared before me. 

May I parenthetically say that my statistics, my figures and those 
that I submitted to the Surgeon General of the United States were a 
little bit different from those which District Attorney Hogan gave 
you a moment ago. The only way that I can understand the differ- 
ence is that he must have been talking about New York County. But 
I have been in contact with the New York City Department of Cor- 
rection, the New York City Police Department, and the United States 
district attorney’s office for both the southern and eastern districts of 
New York, and this is the table that I have. 

The total arrests of boys and girls under the age of 2i—and this 
is only arrests—in 1952 were 560; in 1953, it increased to 573. And in 
1954, it increased to 749. 
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Now, we haven’t got the figures for 1955 yet. Those are the figures 
which were supplied to me by those agencies, the New York City 
Department of Corrections, the police department, and the United 
States attorney for the southern district of New York. And those 
were only those who had been arrested, and I do not think that the 
arrest statistics tell the full story at all. 

Ample evidence was presented to me as a judge and my colleagues 
that a tremendous percentage of the crime, especially juvenile crime, 
with which society 1s plagued, arose directly as a result of the narcotics 
addicts’ compelling need to obtain the money necessary to sustain their 
habit. In a report this spring, the New York City Department of 
Corrections stated these shocking facts: 

From known facts, it is estimated that 35 to 40 percent of the daily population 
at the Rikers Island Penitentiary, and 3314 percent of the women’s house of 
detention were drug users. 

New York State has as many known narcotics addicts as any two 
other States combined. And I am not proud of that fact. 

It has long since been established that incarceration of a drug addict 
is not alone cruel, but completely ineffectual. Confinement in prison 
does not effect a cure and in fact, probably stimulates the addict’s 
drive to obtain the drug on his release. Thus, the crime spiral mounts. 

Now, Mr. Hogan said that there was a compulsory clause in the law 
with regard to the Riverside Hospital, and he could not understand 
why it was not used. 

Well, as a judge who sat day after day seeing these poor unfor- 
tunates come before me, I can tell you why it was not used. When 
the entire capacity of the hospital is 143 patients, it is just simp] 
ridiculous to think of compelling people to go to Riverside Héepital. 
We simply have not got the facilities. That is only a pilot project. 

With this increase in crime comes the attendant increase in need 
for police protection, more prison facilities, and higher governmental 
costs. It is indeed a vicious circle. 

However, I believe that there is a proven method to help alleviate 
this situation. The Federal Government, recognizing its responsi- 
bility in this field, established two hospitals for narcotics addicts 
many years ago. One is at Lexington, a and the other is at Fort 
Worth, Tex. They are operated by the Public Health Service. They 
have met with a certain amount of success, in recognition of which 
45 Members of the Senate and several Members of the House, from 
both political parties, have joined in a bipartisan resolution to estab- 
lish a chain of narcotic treatment and rehabilitation clinics across 
the country, to be run by the Public Health Service. 

I am one of the sponsors of this resolution, as are both Senators 
from New York, Senator Lehman and Senator Ives. 

However, pending approval of that measure, I wrote a letter to 
Surgeon General Leonard A. Scheele in March of this year, calling 
upon him to immediately select suitable sites in the New York City 
area, because I have the statistics, and I take it upon the authority 
of Commissioner Anslinger that New York City is the worst and 
most blighted area in the entire United States with regard to nar- 
cotic addiction. 

I have asked for the establishment of a new narcotic hospital. The 
location of such a hospital must be approved by the President. The 
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Surgeon General does not have the power to approve the location, 
but mereiy recommends to the President. 

The pertinent statute is section 248 (a) of title 42, United States 
Code, which provides in part: 

The Surgeon General shall from time to time, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, select suitable sites for and establish such additional institutions, hos- 
pitals, and stations in the States and possessions of the United States as in his 
judgment are necessary to enable the Service to discharge its functions and 
duties. 

At this point, if I may depart from my prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to say this: I 
think it is very essential to this committee to get as much evidence 
as possible on one of the most vital questions concerning this whole 

roblem, and that was asked by you, Senator Daniel, when you asked 

Jistrict Attorney Hogan as to whether or not he had given any 
thought or been interested in this debate, which has been going on for 
many years, as to whether or not narcotic addiction was curable. 

Senator Dantet. I believe that was Senator O’Mahoney. 

Go ahead, though. It is all right. 

Mr. Davipson. And I must confess that I have listened to that 
debate for many years. I have read the medical report. 

Mr. Hogan said he came to the conclusion that narcotic addiction 
was not curable, and he may be right. 

If he is right, I am afraid that his suggestions were a little bit 
inconsistent, with all due respect to him, and I want to tell you he 
is a personal friend of mine, for whom I have the deepest and highest 
regard. 

Senator O’Manoney. Bear in mind, Congressman, that he empha- 
sized that we should draw a distinction between the user and the 
addict. That is the person who has used a drug but has not formed 
the habit as yet, and the one who is a confirmed addict. It was only 
to the latter matter that he was referring when he said that addiction 
is incurable. 

Mr. Davipson. Let me say this: In my experience it is pretty 
hard to draw the line between a user and an addict. I do not know 
just when you can tell the difference. I do not know whether we have 
sufficient evidence of cures in the case of users to make such a 
distinction. 

But the reason I want to point out this inconsistency is because I 
want to be of service to this committee, and I want to try and be 
helpful to this committee, and I want to say this: If we start with 
the proposition that narcotics addiction or use—and we will not quib- 
ble with that word—is incurable, then we ought not to fool with treat- 
ment at all. We ought to simply say that what we ought to try to do 
is to stop the spread of it. Those people who are addicted, those 
unfortunate souls, we have got to do just one of two things. We have 
to just supply them and keep them out of criminal channels, or we have 
to kill them. 

Senator O’Manoney. No, no. I would not go along with that. 

Mr. Davinson. That is the argument—— 

Senator O’Manoney. No, it is not. 

Mr. Davinson. May I develop my theory? 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me say this rst before you develop it. 
There are many other incurable diseases. 
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Mr. Davinson. That is right. t 
Senator O’Manoney. There are hospitals for incurables maintained . 


by philanthropy all over the United States. 

Mr. Davinson. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. You would not, I am sure, recommend that 
the hospitals for incurable victims of tuberculosis should be closed or 
that the hospitals for the victims of leprosy should be closed. I 
would put the addiction to narcotics in the same class with leprosy 
and incurable TB. 

Mr. Davinson. Well, I want to finish, Senator O’Mahoney. 

Senator O’Manonry. All right. 

Mr. Davipson. And I want to say this: I think that is an incon- 
sistent position. I say—and this is the thesis of my argument—that 
we have never tried to cure narcotic addiction; never. That is what 
I think is important for us to grasp as a first and primary proposition. 

Senator O’Manoney. Your point is that we ought to try to cure it? 

Mr. Davinson. Exactly. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think everybody will agree with that. 

Mr. Davinson. Thank you. 

Senator Dantret. Would you substitute “isolation” instead of 
“death,” too, as the alternative? 

Mr. Davison. Well, I used that term because it does not make any 
difference to society insofar as the individual is concerned if that man : 
is put in a dungeon or if he is put in some isolated place for the rest ! 
of his life, or he just no longer is a contributing member of society. : 

Senator O’Manoney. That would make a greater difference to the 
man who put him there, to the society who put him there, or to the 
city or the county or the State or the Nation who put him there. 

Mr. Davinson. That is right; exactly. 

Now, I think we are in a position, Senator, that we should start at 
least with the proposition that we ought to try and make an effort 
that has never a made before, to see whether or not we can cure 
these people. 

Senator Danre.. Congressman, what have they been doing at Lex- 
ington and Fort Worth with these Federal hospitals that are supposed 
to be set up for cure? 

Mr. Davinson. Half a job only; half a job only. 

Senator Dante. They are trying to cure them. 

Mr. Davinson. Yes, with half a job. 

Now, hospitalization is just one part of it. Post-custodial care is 
another part of it. Iam told by doctors; I am told by all the people, 
and I have here letters from the Youth Counsel Bureau of the Nistrieg 
attorney’s office, to which Mr. Hogan referred, by various people in 
the field, general sessions, judges, Dr. Scheele himself, and others, 
that the recognized procedure is so involved, and there is such a con- 
catenation of necessary things that go into any possibility of curing 
anybody, that many people have been caused to throw up their hands 
and say, “They are incurable. Let’s either keep giving them dru 
or confine them for life or do something like that to stop the spread.” 

All of these people agreed that first these individuals must be built 
up physically, that you have got to change the effect that drugs have 
had upon the chemistry of their blood and their physical systems, and 
that in addition to that, which is done by withdrawal methods, you 
have got to give these people psychiatric help; you have got to give 
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them hope; you have got to remove the frustrations which have in- 
duced the original addiction. 

That is all easy to talk about, but very, very hard to do. 

And then after you have kept them there for a period of time, which 
is prescribed—and I have the figures here—and you have done all that 
with them, then you must give them postcustodial or probationary 
outpatient care which will not alone keep them under surveillance but 
will give them no further exposure to those who induced the original 
addiction, which will give them hope, possibly a job, possibly a feeling 
of security that they did not have before, because this is not’a physic al 
disease alone, this is a medical illness, a psychological illness, and an 
emotional instability as well. 

Now, all of those things are almost beyond human comprehension. 
Where do you start and w vhere do you stop? And how much is it going 
to cost ? 

Well, if we realized how much this is costing us in human values and 
in actual cost to the State, the city, and the Nation, in the crime that 
is induced by drugs, I think that we will work at it. 

Now, I do ngs that there is a job for the Federal Government 
in this picture. I do believe that many of the States do not have suf- 
ficient funds to set up these hospitals for the custodial care. 
I know of no city that has quite enough for that. 

I have a bill in the Congress, hoping that we might be able to get 
some contribution assistance, a sort of Hill-Burton arrangement, to 
get some of the States to set up hospitals on the grounds that these 
cases involve mental care. I mean, it is a sort of reading— 

Senator O’Manoney. Congressman, may I ask you one question ? 

Mr. Davinpson. Yes, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. Out of your experience as a magistrate- 

Mr. Davipson. I never was a magistrate. 
judge. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, as a judge; a special sessions judge- 

Mr. Davipson. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is your conclusion as to the 
use of drugs among schoolchildren and juveniles? 

Mr. Davinson. Well, nobody can give you all the causes, because 
they differ by as many different people as we might have. I have 
questioned a great many young people who have come before me, as 
drug users, and I have gotten all kinds of stories. 

But one of the things that I am pretty certain of—District Attor- 
ney Hogan said the same thing—I am pretty certain that any time you 
scratch a drug addict, you have either an actual or a potential seller, 
because when a man is addicted to drugs and he gets to the point where 
he has got to use 8 to 10 shots a day, and these shots cost a dollar and 
a half apiece, and he needs that kind of money, $70 or $80 a week, not 
counting what he needs for food or shelter or anything else, you have 
got to start doing something. 

There is one thing i in the world that nobody can get, and that is 
drugs on credit. And when he goes back to his source of supply and 
he asks for more of it, he is told, “Well, go out and sell some of this 


stuff, help me get rid of some ‘of this stuff, and I will keep you 
supplied.” 
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We have had innumerable people who have told us in the court- 
rooms, and police officials as well, that many of these — who are 
sellers or pushers do so to sustain their own habit. And I presume 
that, answering your question, there are many people who are caught 
in the grip of this addiction who look for others to whom they might 
sell, in an ever-widening area. . 

Senator O’Manonery. They induce others to take the drug? 

Mr. Davinson. That is right. And as was said by the last witness, — 
addiction begets addiction. It is like throwing a pebble into a still 
lake and finding the concentric circles going out and ever widening. 

That will happen. And if we can take these people and do some- 
thing about helping them, I think that perhaps they will not be able 
to go out and get more and more people to succumb to this terrible 
habit. 

Senator DanteL. Congressman, we certainly thank you for coming 
before us today, and I hope we will be hearing from you further as . 
we proceed with these hearings. . 

Mr. Davipson. All right. 

Senator Dantex. Mr. Counsel, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Gasque. No. 

Senator Danret. You completed your statement; did you? 

Mr. Davinson. I did not, but the time is such that I do not know 
whether you will want to hear it. 

Senator DanieL. We will make the rest of your statement a part of 
the record. | 

Mr. Davinson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Danrex. Did you recommend any specific location for a 
Federal hospital in New York? 


Mr. Davinson. Well, I did in one letter that I wrote to Surgeon 
General Scheele. 

Ellis Island, as you know, is now vacant. It is lying fallow. It 
belongs to the Federal Government, and it is in the Department of 
the General Services Administration. I think it could be used. We 
have heard nothing about that. 

I have made a statement in the Congressional Record to that effect. 

Mr. Gasque. With your approval, Congressman, I should like to 
have the chairman, if he will, make a part of the record your state- 
ment on the floor and your letter to the Surgeon General. 

Senator Danret. That will be made part of the record at this point. 


Mr. Davinson. Here is a copy of my letter to the Surgeon General. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., March 18, 1955. 

Hon. Leonarp A. SCHEELE, 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service, j 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. ; 
DeAR GENERAL SCHEELE: Prior to my election to Congress in 1954, I served for : 
almost 7 years as a justice of the court of special sessions of the city of New 
York. That court has, by statute, extensive criminal jurisdiction. During my 
tenure on the bench, many thousands of people appeared before me, charged with 
various forms of violation of our narcotic laws. I was appalled by the unending 
stream of boys and girls, under the age of 21, who were horribly caught in the 
trap of narcotic addiction. Ample evidence was presented to me and my other 
colleagues of this court that a tremendous percentage of the crime with which 
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society was plagued came directly as the result of narcotic addiction and the 
compelling need of persons so afflicted for the wherewithal to sustain their 
habit. The latest report of the New York City Department of Correction states, 
“* * * from known facts, it is estimated that 35 to 40 percent of the daily popula- 
tion at the Rikers Island Penitentiary, and 3344 percent at the Women’s House 
of Detention, are drug users.” 

No part of my work was more frustrating than the realization that prescribed 
incarceration was not alone cruel, but completely ineffectual. The experience, 
I am sure, is the same in the court of general sessions in the city of New York 
and in the United States District Courts for the Southern and Eastern Dis- 
tricts. The problem is particularly acute in the city of New York, and definitely 
increasing in intensity. On March 7 of this year, United States Narcotics Com- 
missioner Harry J. Anslinger, in a report to a House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, stated that with regard to narcotics, New York City has the worst teen- 
age problem. I have been in contact with the New York City Department of 
Correction, the New York City Police Department, and the United States attorney 
for both the southern and eastern districts of New York. The following table 
tells the story of New York’s problem most succinctly : 


New York City narcotic arrests 





1952 1953 1954 
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Arrests of boys and girls under 21_._............-.-_-- Sees i ae , 560 573 749 
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For those who may be interested in the impact of narcotic addiction upon 
juvenile delinquency, here is another frightening statistic. In 1954, more boys 
and girls under the age of 21 were arrested in New York City for narcotic viola- 
tions than the total of all narcotic arrests for adults and teen-agers combined in 
the year 1946. These figures were supplied by the Office of the Police Commis- 
sioner of the City of New York. 

Notwithstanding the commendable efforts of the Federal Government through 
its Bureau of Narcotics, your own excellent work in the Public Health Service, 
the efforts of the Treasury Department, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and the local police in the city of New York, we are losing ground, and this is 
a battle which we cannot afford to lose. Commissioner Anslinger, I am sure, 
las shocked the people of the city of New York by his statement that New York 
City has a serious narcotics problem in its schools. It has been asserted by 
him that evidence exists of a direct, deliberate plan by Communist China to infest 
the United States with harmful narcotics. This facet of the problem cannot be 
overlooked. 

In the city of New York, the facilities to cope with the narcotics problem are 
totally inadequate to deal with this deadly and dangerous threat to our Nation. 
The Riverside Hospital on North Brother Island, recently established, is greatly 
to be commended, but unfortunately is pathetically inadequate. This was recog- 
nized by former Attorney General Nathaniel L. Goldstein of the State of New 
York, who made a thorough survey and submitted valuable reports to the legis- 
lature of that State. 

My own study and experience in this field leads me to the inescapable con- 
clusion that juvenile delinquency and narcotic addiction are essentially related 
and that narcotic users become pushers, and pushers become sellers in search of 
other users, so that the scourge is like an ever-widening infection. It has long 
been established that, while pushers, sellers, and importers of narcotics must 
be dealt with with the utmost severity, the unfortunate user and addict is the 
victim of a deadly disease which incarceration alone will not correct. It is not 
correction which is needed for the addict—it is cure. 

Due to this, and based on the long record of accomplishment achieve’! by the 
Lexington and Fort Worth Hospitals of the Public Health Service, I have, to- 
gether with several other Congressmen, introduced House Joint Resolution 225, 
identical with Senate Joint Resolution 19, introduced in the Senate by a group 
of distinguished members of that body, including Senators Payne, Lehman, Ives, 
Morse, and Kefauver. This bill is designed to effect the creation of additional 
hospitals, similar but not precisely identical to the Public Health Service hospital 
at Lexington, Ky. It provides for a chain of narcotic clinics across the Nation, 
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and creates a new division of narcotic clinics in the Public Health Service. The 
Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury Department would be transferred, for pur- 
poses of consolidation and unification of approach, to the Department of Justice. 
The new type narcotic clinic would denominate the narcotic addict for what he 
is, not a criminal, but a person desperately ill. It would insulate these unfor- 
tunate persons from contact with hardened criminals and give them the help 
which they so desperately need, both as hospital and also as ambulatory 
patients. 

In the hope of securing early consideration of this legislation, I have written to 
the chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, requesting 
that hearings be held as soon as practicable. In this I implore your support. 

More important and more immediate is this urgent request which I now make 
with regard to the special problem above outlined. 

I trust that you will agree with me that whether the legislation which I have 
introduced is successful of passage or not, the New York City area desperately 
needs a local, effective hospital for drug addicts. New York correction and 
law-enforcement officers have found the facilities at Lexington overtaxed. They 
have become well aware of waiting lists and the difficulties presented by that in- 
stitution’s distance from the acute New York City problem. Both the city and 
the State require the help and experience which the Federal Government Health 
Service can offer in this field. I am sure that arrangements can and will be made 
by both the city and State of New York to compensate the Federal Government 
on a per diem basis for the maintenance of those placed by New York State and 
city authorities in such Federal care. The cost would be no more to these units 
of government than what they are now expending for cruel and ineffectual in- 
earceration. 

I am sure you are aware that section 248 (a) of title 42 of the United States 
Code authorizes you to provide such an institution for the New York City area, 
in which pursuant to section 257, you would provide for the “confinement, care, 
protection, treatment, and discipline of persons addicted to the use of habit- 
forming narcotic drugs who voluntarily submit themselves for treatment and 
addicts who have been or are hereafter convicted of offenses against the United 
States * * *.’ The purpose of the statute is admirably set forth in that section: 
“Such care and treatment shall be provided at hospitals of the Service especially 
equipped for the accommodation of such patients and shall be designed to re- 
habilitate such persons, to restore them to health, and, where necessary, to train 
them to be self-supporting and self-reliant.” 

I am aware of the fact that unless and until my bill is enacted into law, a Pub- 
lic Health Service hospital in the New York City area will, under existing law, be 
available only to narcotic addicts, who have been convicted of offenses against 
the United States and addicts who voluntarily submit themselves for treatment. 
Frequently, New York judges placed narcotic addicts on probation with the ex- 
press condition that they submit themselves to hospitalization for treatment. 
A New York City institution, readily available, would be a blessing. As for 
those who do not come before the courts, shall we deny them help? There are 
persons who beg for relief from the agonizing grip of drug addiction. In the 
year 1953, there were 1,057 users who voluntarily committed themselves to the 
New York City Department of Correction. In 1954, there were 1,124 such volun- 
tary commitments. The aid which the Public Health Service would render to 
the local area, even so limited, would be immeasurable. 

Needless to say, I am at your service if you feel that I can in any wise help 
in the bringing of such an institution to the city of New York. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Irwin D. Davipson, M. C. 


(The statement of Mr. Davidson in the Congressional Record is as 
follows :) 
[From the Congressional Record, March 21, 1955] 


EX¥FECTIVE CONTROL OF NARCOTICS—A PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITAL 
IN NEw YorK 


(Speech of Hon. Irwin D. Davidson, of New York, in the House of 
Representatives, March 21, 1955) 


Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, March 17, 1955, I wrote to the Surgeon General of 
the United States, asking him to establish in the New York City area a narcotics 
hospital similar to those Public Health Service hospitals now in existence at Lex- 
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ington, Ky., and at Fort Worth, Tex. I also requested his support and assistance 
at hearings which I trust will soon be held on a bill which | and several other 
Members of this House and over 40 distinguished Senators have introduced. 
This bill, House Joint Resolution 225, provides for the consolidation of Federal 
efforts to stamp out the scourge of narcotic addiction. 

The shocking fact is that despite all our efforts in the past, despite the heroic 
work of the Bureau of Narcotics and the various other Federal and State agencies 
concerned, Communist China is succeeding in its terrible plan to cripple and 
emasculate us by furnishing ever-increasing quantities of habit-forming drugs 
for sale and, in fact, for free distribution in both the continental United States 
and to our troops overseas. These drugs are coming into the United States and 
they are being sold, given away, and used in ever-increasing quantities. In 
New York State, Commissioner Anslinger points out that both Buffalo and New 
York City are trouble spots and that New York City is the only city with a prob- 
lem in its schools. There were more juveniles arrested in New York City in 1954 
for narcotics violations than the total combined number of adults and teen-agers 
so arrested in 1946. 

I hope that all the Members of the House will join together to support this 
proposal to help win the battle against narcotic addiction. I am including here, 
with my remarks, my letter to the Surgeon General: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1955. 
Hon. LeoNarp A. SCHEELE, 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL SCHEELE: Prior to my election to Congress in 1954, I served 
for almost 7 years as a justice of the court of special sessions of the city of 
New York. That court has, by statute, extensive criminal jurisdiction. During 
my tenure on the bench, many thousands of people appeared before me, charged 
with various forms of violation of our narcotic laws. I was appalled by the 
unending stream of boys and girls, under the age of 21, who were horribly 
‘aught in the trap of narcotic addiction. Ample evidence was presented to me 
and my other colleagues of this court that a tremendous percentage of the crime 
with which society was plagued came directly as the result of narecotie addiction 
and the compelling need of persons afflicted for the wherewithal to sustain their 
habit. The latest report of the New York City Department of Correction states, 
“from known facts, it is estimated that 35 to 40 percent of the daily population 
at the Rikers Island Penitentiary, and 3314 percent at the women’s house of 
detention, are drug users.” 

No part of my work was more frustrating than the realization that prescribed 
incarceration was not alone cruel, but completely ineffectual. The experience, 
I am sure, is the same in the court of general sessions in the city of New York 
and in the United States district courts for the southern and eastern districts. 
The problem is particularly acute in the city of New York, and definitely increas- 
ing in intensity. On March 7 of this year, United States Narcotics Commis- 
sioner Harry J. Anslinger, in a report to a House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
stated that with regard to narcotics, New York City has the worst teen-age 
problem. I have been in contact with the New York City Department of Cor 
rection, the New York City Police Department, and the United States attorney 
for both the southern and eastern districts of New York. The following table 
tells the story of New York’s problem most succinctly : 


New York City narcotic arrests 


| 1952 | 1953 | 1954 





| | 
Total arrests in all age groups.._.............._.-- he | 2,967 | 3,605) 4,316 
Arrests of boys and girls under 21 1 ee ee ‘ ae 566 573 749 
Arrests of men and women 21 and over_______- ae 2, 407 3, 032 3, 567 


; For those who may be interested in the impact of narcotic addiction upon 

juvenile deliquency, here is another frightening statistic. In 1954, more boys 

and girls under the age of 21 were arrested in New York City for narcotic vio- 
69147—56—pt. 3——4 
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lations than the total of all narcotic arrests for adults and teen-agers combined in 
the year 1946. These figures were supplied by the office of the police commis- 
sioner of the city of New York. 

Notwithstanding the commendable efforts of the Federal Government through 
its Bureau of Narcotics, your own excellent work in the Public Health Service, 
the efforts of the Treasury Department, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and the local police in- the city of New York. we are losing ground, and this is 
a battle which we cannot afford to lose. Commissioner Anslinger, I am sure, 
has shocked the people of the city of New York by his statement that New York 
City has a serious narcotics problem in its schools. It has been asserted by him 
that evidence exists of a direct, deliberate plan by Communist China to infest 
the United States with harmful narcotics. This facet of the problem cannot be 
overlooked. 

In the city of New York, the facilities to cope with the narcotics problem 
are totally inadequate to deal with this deadly and dangerous threat to our 
Nation. The Riverside Hospital on North Brother Island, recently established, 
is greatly to be commended, but unfortunately is pathetically inadequate. This 
was recognized by former Attorney General Nathaniel L. Goldstein, of the State 
of New York, who made a thorough survey and submitted valuable reports to 
the legislature of that State. 

My own study and experience in this field leads me to the inescapable con- 
clusion that juvenile delinquency and narcotic addiction are essentially related 
and that narcotic users become pushers, and pushers become sellers in search 
of other users, so that the scourge is like an ever-widening infection. It has 
long been established that, while pushers, sellers, and importers of narcotics must 
be dealt with with the utmost severity, the unfortunate user and addict is the 
victim of a deadly disease which incarceration alone will not correct. It is not 
eorrection which is needed for the addict— it is cure. 

Due to this, and based on the long record of accomplishment achieved by the 
Lexington and Fort Worth hospitals of the Public Health Service, I have, 
together with several other Congressmen, introduced House Joint Resolution 
225, identical with Senate Joint Resolution 19, introduced in the Senate by a 
group of distinguished Members of that body, including Senators Payne, Lehman, 
Ives, Morse, and Kefauver. This bill is designed to effect the creation of 
additional hospitals, similar but not precisely identical to the Public Health 
Service hospital at Lexington, Ky. It provides for a chain of narcotie clinics 
across the Nation, and creates a new division of narcotic clinics in the Public 
Health Service. The Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury Department would 
be transferred, for purposes of consolidation and unification of approach to the 
Department of Justice. The new type narcotic clinic would denominate the 
narcotie addict for what he is, not a criminal, but a person desperately ill. It 
would insulate these unfortunate persons from contact with hardened criminals 
and give them the help which they so desperately need, both as hospital and 
also as ambulatory patients. 

In the hope of securing early consideration of this legislation, I have written 
to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means requesting that hearings 
be held as soon as practicable. In this I implore your support. 

More important and more immediate is this urgent request which I now make 
with regard to the special problem above outlined. 

I trust that you will agree with me that whether the legislation which I have 
introduced is succesful of passage or not, the New York City area desperately 
needs a local, effective hospital for drug addicts. New York correction and law- 
enforcement officers have found the facilities at Lexington overtaxed. They 
have become well aware of waiting lists and the difficulties presented by that 
institution’s distance from the acute New York City problem. Both the city and 
State require the help and experience which the Federal Government Health 
Service can offer in this field. I am sure that arrangements can and will be 
made by both the city and State of New York to compensate the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a per diem basis for the maintenance of those placed by New York 
State and city authorities in such Federal care. The cost would be no more 
to these units of government than what they are now expending for cruel and 
ineffectual incarceration. 

I am sure you are aware that section 248 (a) of title 42 of the United States 
Code authorizes you to provide such an institution for the New York City area 
in which, pursuant to section 257, you would provide for the “confinement, care, 
protection, treatment, and discipline of persons addicted to the use of habit-form- 
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ing narcotic drugs who voluntarily submit themselves for treatment and addicts 
who have been or are hereafter convicted of offenses against the United States.” 
The purpose of the statute is admirably set forth in that section: “Such care 
and treatment shall be provided at hospitals of the Service especially equipped 
for the accommodation of such patients and shall be designed to rehabilitate 
such persons, to restore them to health, and, where necessary, to train them to 
be self-supporting and self-reliant.” 

I am aware of the fact that unless and until my bill is enacted into law, a 
Public Health Service hospital in the New York City area will, under existing 
law, be available only to narcotic addicts, “who have been convicted of offenses 
against the United States” and addicts “who voluntarily submit themselves for 
treatment.” Frequently, New York judges placed narcotic addicts on probation 
with the express condition that they submit themselves to hospitalization for 
treatment. A New York City instituion, readily available, would be a blessing. 
As for those who do not come before the courts, shall we deny them help? There 
are persons who beg for relief from the agonizing grip of drug addiction. In the 
year 1953, there were 1,057 users who voluntarily committed themselves to the 
New York City Department of Correction. In 1954, there were 1,124 such volun- 
tary commitments. The aid which the Public Health Service would render to 
the local area, even so limited, would be immeasurable. 

Needless to say, I am at your service if you feel that I can in anywise help in 
the bringing of such an institution to the city of New York. 

Most respectfully yours, 
IRWIN D. DAvipson, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Davinson. I would like also to present for the record a photo- 
static copy of a three-page letter which was written to me endorsing 
my views by Attorney General Nathaniel L. Goldstein, who is the 
author of that report which he made. 

Senator Danret. This letter will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


GOLDSTEIN, Jupp & GURFEIN, 
New York 21, N. Y., March 23, 1955. 
Hon. Irwin D. DAvipson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR IRWIN: I have your enclosure of March 17 to the Surgeon General of the 
United States in reference to narcotic problems. 

In my report to the legislature in January of 1952, as a result of the investi- 
gation which I conducted in New York State into the problem of narcotics, I, 
in essence, reported that there were two broad phases of the overall problem 
which Government had to deal with—the hopeless addict who must be isolated, 
even as are the insane, and the addict for whom cure is a possibility. The answer 
for the hopeless addict is simple in suggestion though probably more difficult in 
execution. He must be institutionalized with provision for humane care and 
proper occupational therapy; complete segregation is essential. The addict 
with a possibility of cure presents a more complex problem. 

The five-point program of treatment which was evolved during the course of 
my investigation must be made available to him and he must be institutionalized 
for that purpose. In the absence of proper provision for custodial care, the 
enactment of legislation for compulsory commitment for the addict will be an 
idle gesture. The addict still remains free to do damage to himself and to 
contaminate the public. Only through proper Federal facilities can the answer 
be found, inasmuch as most of the States cannot afford to provide such facilities. 

Thereafter, in discussing the matter of narcotics before the convention in 
December of 1952 of the National Asociation of Attorneys General, I said that 
nothing much has been done in any State in this country to help the important 
group of drug victims who were not enmeshed as yet in crime and who were not 
hopelessly addicted. The realities of State finance preclude authorities in virtu- 
ally every State from attempting treatment for these people. 

Some method had to be found to provide Federal facilities and I proposed the 
following resolution, which was adopted : 

“Whereas narcotic drug addiction has become a national menace; and 
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“Whereas it is essential to its eradication that there be cooperation between 
the Federal, State, and local governments; and 

“Whereas the duty devolves upon all of those instruments of government to 
treat the problem by strengthening their penal and corrective laws, by intro- 
ducing facilities for care and rehabilitation, and by instituting preventive 
measures through education; and 

‘Whereas the several States and localities where necessary have provided or 
will provide stronger measures of control, means of education, and facilities for 
the cure and rehabilitation of the adolescent and the criminal addict; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has now available and in operation two 
institutions, one at Lexington, Ky., and the other at Fort Worth, Tex., which 
treat with narcotic law violators and voluntary noncriminal narcotic drug 
addicts ; and 

“Whereas it is essential to the success of any rehabilitation program that the 
same provide for after care and followup advice and training; and 

“Whereas it is of prime importance that the commitment of the noncriminal 
drug addict be made mandatory: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Association of Attorneys General, now assem- 
bled, urge upon the Congress of the United States the enactment of a law pro- 
viding for the extension of the facilities at Lexington, Ky., and Fort Worth, 
Tex., to include the reception of noncriminal drug addicts who are committed 
thereto by either a Federal or State court having jurisdiction to so commit; 
that it be provided therein that such commitments be made mandatory; and 
that no criminal stigma shall attach to the addict from such commitment; and 
that all such commitments contain provisions for followup and after care of the 
addict, such followup and after care to be the responsibility of the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the case of commitment by a Federal court and of the State from 
which committed in the case of commitment by a State or local court; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the president of the association be authorized and empowered 
to appoint a committee to effectuate the purposes of this resolution.” 

Pursuant to that resolution I became chairman of the Committee on Narcotic 
Drug Control of the National Association of Attorneys General, and had Sen- 
ators Ives, Bricker, and Magnuson introduce a bill in the 1954 session of the 
Senate to provide Federal facilities. 

In summation, may I say to you that, in my opinion, it does not make much 
difference whether you have a series of narcotic clinics or whether you have just 
two or three, but provision must be made for these drug addicts who are not 
criminals and who, voluntarily or involuntarily, should receive treatment by 
being committed by the various States for mandatory care in an institution. 

If there is any data or information you should like, or if I can be of any 
service in this matter, please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

With all my best, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) N. L. G. 
(Typed) NATHANIEL L. Go_psTeIn, 


Mr. Davinson. Also a letter from the cliief magistrate of the city 
of New York, John Murtagh. 


Senator DANnreL. It will be included in the record. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


CiTy or New Yorxk, 
MAGISTRATES’ CouRTS, 


New York, N. Y., March 24, 1955. 
Hon. Irwin D. DAvIpson, 


House Office Building, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear IRWIN: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 17, 1955, 
and enclosures. 

I am pleased to learn that you are sponsoring House Joint Resolution 225 to 
provide additional hospitals for the treatment of narcotic addicts. This is per- 
haps the most serious problem confronting our courts. It is certainly more neg- 
lected than any other single problem. I am confident that the facilities con- 
templated by the proposed bill would greatly aid in the more effective handling 
of this tragic human problem. I trust and hope that you will get the support 
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necessary to have it enacted into law. You may feel free to quote me on this 
subject. 
With kindest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) John, 
(Typed) JoHN M. MurraGu, 
Chief City Magistrate. 
Mr. Davipson. And a letter from the Youth Counsel Bureau, signed 
by Carl J. Fenton, endorsing the plan which I have in mind. I did 
not have a chance to give it to you fully. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


YOUTH COUNSEL BUREAU, 
New York, N. Y., March 22, 1955. 
Hon. Irwin D. DAviDSon, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear JupGE DAvipsonN: We at the Youth Counsel Bureau read with great 
interest the newspaper stories which appeared in the New York Mirror and the 
New York Post, concerning your request to the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, that he set up a hospital on the type of the Lexington facility 
for the treatment of drug addicts in the New York area. 

You, perhaps, more than any other Member of Congress, know this problem 
intimately, and we sincerely hope that your efforts along these lines will meet 
with success. Certainly, the growth of narcotic addiction here in New York 
City and the inability of Riverside Hospital to accommodate all those who are 
in need of treatment, warrants sincere consideration of your proposal. We hope 
that it will be successful. 

Incidentally, the thought has come to our minds that Ellis Island which is not 
now being used might be an excellent location for the hospital, especially since 
the plant seems ideal for this type of an installation. 

Mr. Heimlich and Mr. Dannelly join me in wishing you every success. With 
kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 


CaRL J, FENTON. 


Mr. Davipson. And a statement of approval of that plan by Robert 
Wagner, the mayor of the city of New York, and United States Sen- 
ator Irving Ives. 

Senator Dantex. All of these will be made a part of the record at 
the end of your testimony. 

(Letters referred to are as follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
March 28, 1955. 
Hon. Irwin D. DAvipson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear IRWIN: I have your correspondence of recent date and the attached copy 
of your letter to the Surgeon General, in part requesting that an institution 
be established in the New York City area for the treatment and care of in- 
dividuals addicted to the use of habit-forming narcotic drugs. Your interest in 
this matter is fully appreciated and I share your concern with respect to this 
serious problem. I shall be pleased to cooperate with you in your efforts to 
obtain the establishment of such an institution. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Irv. 
(Typed) Irvine M. Ives. 


City or New York, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYor, 
New York, N. Y., March 22, 1955. 
Hon. Irwin D. DAvIpson, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear IRWIN: In answer to yours of March 17 and the enclosed letter to the 
Surgeon General, you have struck the right note. New York City needs and 
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should have a Federal narcotics hospital and legislation to hasten this desired 
institution has my hearty approval. 
With warm regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Bob. 
(Typed) Rospert WaGNeER, Mayor. 
Mr. Davinson. And a copy of a letter from the United States Sur- 
geon General, in answer to my letter of last March, and, of course, a 
copy of our bill that we have introduced in the House and Senate. 
Senator Dantet. Very well. 
(The letter and bill are as follows :) 


(H. J. Res. 225, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To provide for a more effective control of narcotic drugs, and for 
other purposes 


Whereas the postwar period has witnessed a substantial and alarming increase 
in the illicit supply and demand for narcotic drugs in the United States, notwith- 
standing strenuous efforts on the part of Federal and State authorities; and 

Whereas illicit traffic in narcotic drugs for profit are the primary and sustain- 
ing sources of addiction and are of material danger to public morals, health, 
safety, and welfare; and 

Whereas narcotic-drug addiction on the part of minors is particularly undesir- 
able, is observed similarly to have increased in the postwar period, and is known 
historically to oceur during periods of increased juvenile delinquency such as 
appears today ; and 

Whereas strongly deterrent penal laws, with alert enforcement, are acknowl- 
edged to be the most effective method of terminating illicit traffic and supply 
of narcotic drugs for profit ; and 

Whereas the need continues and grows for reduction of the demand for such 
drugs through proper treatment, cure, and rehabilitation of persons already 
addicted to the use of narcotics : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act, divided into titles, may be cited as 
the ‘‘Narcotics Control Act of 1955.” 


TITLE I—ORGANIZATION 
TRANSFER OF BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


Sec. 101. (a) There are hereby transferred to the Attorney General all func- 
tions of the Bureau of Narcotics, and all functions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in relation thereto. 

(b) The Attorney General may from time to time make such provisions as he 
may deem appropriate authorizing the performance by any other officer, or by 
any agency or employee, of the Department of Justice of any function transferred 
to such Attorney General by the provisions of this section. 

(c) There are hereby transferred to the Department of Justice, to be used, 
employed, and expended in connection with the functions transferred by the pro- 
visions of this section, the records and property now being used or held in con- 
nection with such functions, the personnel employed in connection with such 
functions, and the unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, and other 
funds available or to be made available for use in connection with such func- 
tions. Such further measures and dispositions as the Director of the Budget 
shall determine to be necessary in order to effectuate the transfers provided 
in this subsection shall be carried out in such manner as the Director shall direct 
and by such agencies as he shall designate. 


POWERS OF BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 
Sec. 102. (a) Chapter 203 of title 18 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“§ 3061. Powers of the Bureau of Narcotics 

“The Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, Assistant to the Commissioner, and 
agents of the Bureau of Narcotics of the Department of Justice may carry fire- 
arins, execute and serve search warrants and arrest warrants, serve subpenas and 
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summonses issued under the authority of the United States, and make arrests 
without warrant for violations of any law of the United States relating to 
nareotic drugs (as defined in the first section of the Narcotic Drugs Import and 
Export Act (21 U. 8. C., sec. 171)) or marihuana (as defined in section 3238 of 
the Internal Revenue Code) where the violation is committed in the presence of 
the person making the arrest or where such person has reasonable grounds to 
believe that the person arrested has committed or is committing such violation.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 203 of title 18 of the United States Code, imme- 
diately preceding section 3041 of such title, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new item: 


“3061. Powers of the Bureau of Narcotics.” 


DIVISION OF NARCOTIC CLINICS 


Sec. 103. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized and 
directed to establish in the Public Health Service a Division of Narcotic Clinics 
for the treatment of narcotics addicts which shall 

(1) establish and maintain hospitals, farms, and other institutions for the 
eare and rehabilitation of those suffering from drug addiction ; 

(2) assist the several States and reputable private agencies to establish 
and maintain hospitals, farms, and other institutions for the care and 
rehabilitation of those suffering from drug addiction; 

(3) train and educate personnel for the several States and reputable 
private institutions in its approved methods for treatment, cure, and re- 
habilitation of those suffering from drug addiction; 

(4) utilize the facilities of the United States Employment Service in 
obtaining useful and suitable employment for those former sufferers from 
chronic alcoholism and drug addiction who have been discharged from hos- 
pitals of the Bureau and assist States and reputable private institutions in 
placement of discharged patients ; and 

(5) cooperate with, advise, consult with, and encourage the organiza- 
tion of associations, public and private, engaged in work with drug addiction. 

Sec. 104. The Director of the Division of Narcotic Clinics and all other neces- 
sary personnel, shall be appointed by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare without regard to the civil-service laws and without reference to political 
affiliations, solely on the grounds of fitness to perform the duties of their office. 
The compensation of all employees shall be fixed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act of 1949. 

Sec. 105. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of sections 108 and 104 of this title. 





TITLE II—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 201. The Public Health Service Act (42 U. S. C., ch. 6A) is amended by 
redesignating section 345 as section 346 and by inserting after section 344 the 
following new section: 


“PERSONS COMMITTED BY STATE COURTS 


“Sec. 345. (a) The Surgeon General is authorized to admit for care and treat- 
ment in any hospital of the Service suitably equipped therefor, and thereafter 
to transfer between hospitals of the Service in accordance with section 321 (b), 
any addict who is committed by a court of competent jurisdiction of a State 
or by the United States District Court for the District of Columbia, to the 
Service or to a hospital thereof for care and treatment and who the Surgeon 
General determines is a proper subject for such care and treatment. No such 
addict shall be admitted unless suitable accommodations are available after all 
eligible addicts convicted of offenses against the United States have been ad- 
mitted, and unless the State agrees to pay to the United States, either in advance 
or otherwise, as may be determined by the Surgeon General, all costs involved 
in providing such care, and treatment (including the cost of transportation to 
and from facilities of the Public Health Service). Such costs may be determined 
for each addict or on the basis of rates established for all or particular classes 
of patients. 

“(b) Any person admitted to a hospital of the Service pursuant to subsection 
(a) shall be discharged therefrom when he is found by the Surgeon General 
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to be cured and rehabilitated, or at the request of the proper authorities of the 
State in which is situated the committing court. 

“(e) With respect to the detention, transfer, parole, or discharge of any person 
committed to a hospital of the Service in accordance with subsection (a), the 
Surgeon General and the officer in charge of the hospital, in addition to authority 
otherwise vested in them, shall have such authority as may be conferred upon 
them, respectively, by the law of the State in which is situated the committing 
court or by the order of the committing court. 

““(d) Moneys paid to the United States for the care and treatment of persons 
committed in accordance with subsection (a) shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. Appropriations available for the 
eare and treatment of addicts admitted to a hospital of the Service under this 
section shall be available, subject to regulations, for paying the cost of trans- 
portation to any State, including subsistence allowance while traveling, for any 
such addict who is indigent and is discharged.” 

Sec. 202. The first sentence of section 341 of such Act is amended to read: 
“The Surgeon General is authorized to provide for the confinement, care, pro- 
tection, treatment, and discipline of persons addicted to the use of habit-form- 
ing narcotic drugs who voluntarily submit themselves for treatment, addicts 
who have been or are hereafter convicted of offenses against the United States, 
including persons convicted by general courts-martial and consular courts, and 
addicts who are committed to the Service or to a hospital thereof pursuant to 
section 345.” 

Sec. 203. The third sentence of section 344 (b) of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: “No such addict shall be admitted unless he agreed to submit 
to treatment for the maximum amount of time estimated by the Surgeon General 
to be necessary to effect a cure, and unless suitable accommodations are avail- 
able after all eligible addicts convicted of offenses against the United States 
and all eligible addicts committed pursuant to section 345 have been admitted.” 

Sec. 204. Such Act is further amended by adding the following new section 
after the section herein redesignated as section 346: 


“RELEASE OF PATIENTS 


“Sec. 347. For purposes of this Act, an individual shall be deemed cured of his 
addiction if the Surgeon General determines that he has received the maximum 
benefits of treatment and care by the Service for his addiction or if the Surgeon 
General determines that his further treatment and care for such purpose would 
be detrimental to the interests of the Service.” 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 205. Section 2 (c) of the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, as 
amended (U.S. C., title 21, see. 174), is amended to read as follows: 

““(e) Whoever fraudulently or knowingly imports or brings any narcotie drug 
into the United States or any territory under its control or jurisdiction, contrary 
to law, or receives, conceals, buys, sells, or in any manner facilitates the trans- 
portation, concealment, or sale of any such narcotic drug after being imported or 
brought in, knowing the same to have been imported contrary to law, or conspires 
to commit any of such acts in violation of the laws of the United States, shall be 
fined not more than $3,000 and imprisoned not less than five or more than ten 
years. For a second offense, the offender shall be fined not more than $5,000 and 
imprisoned not less than ten or more than twenty years. For a third or subse- 
quent offense, the offender shall be imprisoned for life. Upon conviction for a 
second or subsequent offense, the imposition or execution of sentence shall not be 
suspended and probation shall not be granted. For the purpose of this subdivi- 
sion, an offender shall be considered a second or subsequent offender, as the case 
may be, if he previously has been convicted of any offense the penalty for which is 
provided in this subdivision or in section 2557 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, or if he previously has been convicted of any offense the penalty for which 
was provided in section 9, chapter 1, of the Act of December 17, 1914 (38 Stat. 789), 
as amended: section 1, chapter 202, of the Act of May 26, 1922 (42 Stat. 596), as 
amended; section 12, chapter 553, of the Act of August 2, 1937 (50 Stat. 556), 
as amended; or section 2557 (b) (1) or 2596 of the Internal Revenue Code 
enacted February 10, 1939 (ch. 2, 58 Stat. 274, 282), as amended. After convic- 
tion, but prior to pronouncement of sentence, the court shall be advised by the 
United States attorney whether the conviction is the offender’s first or a subse- 
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quent offense. If it is not a first offense, the United States attorney shall file 
an information setting forth the prior convictions. The offender shall have the 
opportunity in open court to affirm or deny that he is identical with the person 
previously convicted. If he denies the identity, sentence shall be postponed for 
such time as to permit a trial before a jury on the sole issue of the offender's 
identity with the person previously convicted. If the offender is found by the 
jury to be the person previously convicted, or if he acknowledges that he is such 
person, he shall be sentenced as prescribed in this subdivision. 

“Whenever on trial for a violation of this subdivision the defendant is shown 
to have or to have had possession of the narcotic drug, such possession shall be 
deemed sufficient evidence to authorize conviction unless the defendant explains 
the possession to the satisfaction of the jury.” 

Sec. 206. Section 2557 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) Whoever commits an offense or conspires to commit an offense de 
scribed in this subchapter, subchapter C of this chapter, or parts V or VI of 
subchapter A of chapter 27, for which no specific penalty is otherwise pro- 
vided, shall be fined not more than $3,000 and imprisoned not less than five 
or more than ten years. For a second offense, the offender shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 and imprisoned not less than ten or more than twenty 
years. For a third or subsequent offense, the offender shall be imprisoned 
for life. Upon conviction for a second or subsequent offense, the imposition 
or execution of sentence shall not be suspended and probation shall not be 
granted. For the purpose of this paragraph, an offender shall be considered 
a second or subsequent offender, as the case may be, if he previously has 
been convicted of any offense the penalty for which is provided in this para- 
graph or in section 2 (c) of the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, as 
amended (U.S. C., title 21, sec. 174), or if he previously has been convicted 
of any offense the penalty for which was provided in section 9, chapter 1, of 
the Act of December 17, 1914 (38 Stat. 789), as amended; section 1, chapter 
202, of the Act of May 26, 1922 (42 Stat. 596), as amended; section 12, 
chapter 553, of the Act of August 2, 19387 (50 Stat. 556), as amended: or 
sections 2557 (b) (1) or 2596 of the Internal Revenue Code enacted February 
10, 1939 (ch. 2, 53 Stat. 274, 282), as amended. After conviction, but prior 
to pronouncement of sentence, the court shall be advised by the United 
States attorney whether the conviction is the offender’s first or a subsequent 
offense. If it is not a first offense, the United States attorney shall file an 
information setting forth the prior convictions. The offender shall have the 
opportunity in open court to affirm or deny that he is identical with the 
person previously convicted. If he denies the identity, sentence shall be 
postponed for such time as to permit a trial before a jury on the sole issue 
of the offender’s identity with the person previously convicted. If the 
offender is found by the jury to be the person previously convicted, or if he 
acknowledges that he is such person, he shall be sentenced as prescribed in 
this paragraph.” 

Sec. 207. (a) Whoever sells, transfers, barters, exchanges, or gives away, 
or facilitates the sale, transfer, barter, exchange, or giving away, of any nar- 
cotiec drug as defined in section 1 of the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 21, see. 171), in violation of the Narcotic Drugs 
Import and Export Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 21, secs. 171-185), or of 
sections 2550-2565 or 3220-3228 of the Internal Revenue Code, to any person 
who has not attained the age of twenty-one years, shall, notwithstanding any 
other penalties provided by law, be punished by imprisonment for twenty years. 
For a second offense, notwithstanding any other penalties provided by law, the 
offender shall suffer death, unless the jury qualifies its verdict by adding thereto 
“without capital punishment”, in which event he shall be senteneed to im- 
prisonment for life. 

(b) Whoever sells, transfers, barters, exchanges, or gives away, or facilitates 
the sale, transfer, barter, exchange, or giving away, of marihuana as defined 
in section 3238 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code, in violation of sections 2590- 
2603 or 3230-3238 of the Internal Revenue Code, to any person who has not 
attained the age of twenty-one years, shall, notwithstanding any other penalties 
provided by law, be punished by imprisonment for ten years. For a second or 
subsequent offense, notwithstanding any other penalties provided by law, the 
offender shall be punished by imprisonment for twenty years. 
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(c) For the purposes of this section, an offender shall be considered a second 
offender if he previously has been convicted of any offense the penalty for which 
is provided in this section. After conviction, but prior to a pronouncement 
of sentence, the court shall be advised by the United States attorney whether 
the conviction is the offender’s first or second offense. If it is not a first offense, 
the United States attorney shall file an information setting forth the prior con- 
victions. The offender shall have the opportunity in open court to affirm or 
deny that he is identical with the person previously convicted. If he denies the 
identity, sentence shall be postponed for such time as to permit a trial before a 
jury on the sole issue of the offender’s identity with the person previously con- 
victed. If the offender is found by the jury to be the person previously con- 
victed, or if he acknowledges that he is such person, he shall be sentenced 
as prescribed in this section. Upon conviction for an offense, the penalty for 
which is provided for in this section, the imposition or execution of sentence 
shall not be suspended and probation shall not be granted. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall apply only with respect to offenses 
committed on or after the effective date of this Act. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 208. (a) It is the purpose of this section to encourage the establishment 
in teachers’ colleges of courses to instruct teachers and prospective teachers 
in the causes and effects of narcotic addiction, so that they may be better pre- 
pared, as teachers, to minimize or prevent narcotic addiction among their 
students. 

(b) As used in this section— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(2) The term “teachers’ college’ means any college, university, or other 
educational institution which offers courses designed to prepare individuals to 
teach in elementary or secondary schools. 

(c) (1) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year, 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, such sums as Congress 
may determine for grants to carry out the purposes of this section. From the 
sums available therefor for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall make grants to 
eligible teachers’ colleges to pay, in whole or in part, the compensation of in- 
structors teaching courses in the causes and effects of narcotic addiction. Pay- 
ments under this subsection may be made in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, as determined by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions 
as the Secretary finds necessary to carry out the purposes of this section. 

(2) A teachers’ college shall be eligible for a grant under this section if it 
offers a course of not less than hours of instruction in the causes and 
effects of narcotic addiction, and if it complies with such other conditions of 
eligibility as the Secretary prescribes by regulation in order to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

(d) (1) The Secretary may delegate any of his functions under this section 
(except the making of regulations under subsection (c) (2) to any officer or 
employee of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(2) The Secretary shall make annual reports to the Congress as to the admin- 
istration of this section. 

Sec. 209. (a) In order to enable the Office of Education more effectively to 
determine the best methods of educating students enrolled in and pursuing a 
program of education or training leading to a teacher’s certificate or a teacher’s 
degree to all aspects of the narcotic addiction problem, the Commissioner of 
Education is authorized to enter into contracts or jointly financed cooperative 
arrangements with State educational agencies, local school systems, and public 
and nonprofit educational institutions and organizations for the conduct of 
research, surveys, and demonstrations with respect to all phases of such problem 
with particular reference to the prevention of narcotic addiction. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually to the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, such sums as the 
Congress determines to be necessary to carry out the purposes of this section. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 210. This Act shall become effective on the first day of the second month 
beginning after the date of enactment of this Act. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 25, 1955. 
Hon. Irwin D. Davipson, 
House of Representatives. 


DeEAR CONGRESSMAN Davipson: This is in reply to your letter of March 17, 
1955, concerning the narcotic problem in the United States. 

At the present time, the Department is developing comments on Senate Joint 
Resolution 19 for the chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance. Since your 
bill, House Joint Resolution 225, is identical to Senate Joint Resolution 19, the 
Department’s comments on the latter will be equally pertinent. 

With respect to the authority provided us in section 248 (a) of title 42, 
United States Code, for the establishment of additional hospitals for narcotie 
addict treatment, funds are not available at this time for the construction of such 
facilities. If the Congress authorizes such expenditure, we would under the law 
select sites for the approval of the President. 

We appreciate having your views on this subject. If we can be of further 
assistance, do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD A. SCHEELE, 
Surgeon General. 


Mr. Davinson. If you feel that a copy of my statement would be 
sufficient for the record, I shall be happy to present it. 

Senator Danie... We will place the remainder of your statement in 
the record. 

As the counsel explained to you, we are working on a schedule which 
does not permit us to hear all we would like to hear from you at this 
time. We would like for you to come back before the committee for 
some of these matters when we are back in Washington. 

Mr. Davipson. I thank you very much, and I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity that you have accorded me. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Davidson is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN IRWIN D. Davipson (DeMocRAT-LABORITE, NEW 
YorK) BEFORE SENATOR PRICE DANIEL’S SUBCOMMITTEE ON NARCOTICS, NEW 
York CITY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I greatly appreciate the opportunity 
to appear here today. I will not take much of your very valuable time, but wish 
to add my own voice to those who have praised your sincere efforts to help bring 
some light and reason to this terrible narcotics problem. Here in New York, 
as you know, narcotics addiction contributes in great measure to the steady 
increase in juvenile delinquency. The parents and officials of New York City 
must have been shocked and horrified when Narcotics Commissioner Anslinger 
said not long ago that New York City was one of the few remaining American 
cities with a narcotics problem in its schools. From my own experience here, 
as a judge of a criminal court for many years, I can attest to this terrible situa- 
tion. An appalling stream of boys and girls under the age of 21, caught in the 
grip of narcotics addiction, appeared before me. Ample evidence was presented 
to me and my colleagues that a tremendous percentage of the crime, especially 
juvenile crime, with which society is plagued, arose directly as a result of the 
narcotics addicts’ compelling need to obtain the money necessary to sustain 
their habit. In a report this spring, the New York City Department of Cor- 
rection stated these shocking facts: “From known facts, it is estimated that 
35 to 40 percent of the daily population at the Rikers Island Penitentiary, and 
3314 percent at the women’s house of detention are drug users.” New York State 
has as many known narcotics addicts as any two other States combined. I am 
not proud of that fact. 

It has long since been established that incarceration of a drug addict is not 
alone cruel, but completely ineffectual. Confinement in prison does not effect 
a cure and, in fact, probably stimulates the addict’s drive to obtain the drug 
on his release. Thus, the crime spiral mounts. With this increase in crime comes 
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the attendant increase in need for police protection, more prison facilities, and 
higher governmental costs. This is indeed a most vicious circle. 

However, I believe that there is a proven method to help alleviate this sit- 
uation. The Federal Government, recognizing its responsibility in this field, 
established two hospitals for narcotics addicts many years ago. The success of 
the Lexington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex., hospitals operated by the Public Health 
Service are well known. In recognition of this success, 45 Members of the Senate 
and several Members of the House, from both political parties, have joined in 
a bipartisan resolution to establish a chain of narcotic treatment and rehabilita- 
tion clinics across the country, to be run by the Public Health Service. I am one 
of the sponsors of this resolution, as are both Senators from New York. How- 
ever, pending approval of that measure, I wrote a letter to Surgeon General 
Leonard A. Scheele in March of this year, calling upon him to immediately select 
suitable sites in the New York City area for the establishment of a new narcotics 
hospital. The location of such a hospital must be approved by the President, but 
the Surgeon General does have the power under existing law to select such sites 
and recommend them to the President. Section 248 (a) of title 42, United 
States Code, provides in part: “The Surgeon General * * * shall * * * from 
time to time, with the approval of the President, select suitable sites for and 
establish such additional institutions, hospitals, and stations in the States and 
possessions of the United States as in his judgment are necessary to enable the 
Service to discharge its functions and duties.” 

In reply to my letter, the Surgeon General said that there were no funds avail- 
able for such a project, but that if Congress were to authorize such an expendi- 
ture, he would under the law select sites for the approval of the President. At 
that time, March 1955, the appropriation bill for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare had already passed the House, but was still pending in 
the Senate. I immediately contacted both Senators Lehman and Ives. They, of 
course, indicated a desire to cooperate in helping to establish this much-needed 
institution in New York. Prior, however, to proposing an amendment to the 
appropriation bill, it was thought best that I speak with Dr. Scheele. An ap- 
pointment was arranged and in a conference in my office, the Surgeon General 
of the United States told me that it was the opinion of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that the narcotics problem was one of local concern and 
that they would not look with favor on the establishment of additional Federal 
narcotic hospitals. As a result, since the planned amendment would have met 
with administrative opposition, we deemed it best not to propose it at that time, 
as it might result in delay in passage of the entire Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare bill. 

Mr. Chairman, before going further, I would like to state for the record that 
I believe Surgeon General Scheele to be a devoted and capable public servant. 
He has labored tirelessly over the complex Salk vaccine problem, and I have the 
highest regard for him. 

However, if there ever was a problem that is the direct concern of the Federal 
Government it is that of narcotics addiction. 

Let us look at the facts. 

First, where do narcotics, habit-forming drugs, come from? We all know that 
they are not generally grown or developed in the United States. They are im- 
ported. The Federal Government has the specific responsibility for preventing 
the illegal importation of these drugs. In his testimony before the House Appro- 
priations Committee this year, Commissioner Anslinger said that “the Bureau 
of Narcotics is responsible for the investigations, detection, and prevention of 
violations of the Federal narcotic and marihuana laws, and of the Opium Poppy 
Control Act and Narcotic Drug Import and Export Act.” He then said, “All 
heroin consumed by addicts is manufactured and smuggled from abroad. * * * 
Of the drugs used, heroin gave us most of our trouble. * * * The main sources 
for heroin were Lebanon, France, Italy, Turkey, Mexico, and Communist China. 
Smoking opium and marihuana come almost exclusively from Mexico.” 

Commissioner Anslinger went on to indicate that probably most of the heroin 
being imported into the United States comes in through New York City. From 
there it is distributed through underground channels throughout the country. 
Marihuana, on the other hand, comes in from Mexico. 

Now we know that responsibility for control of imports and exports rests with 
the Federal Government. If a New York City policeman or a New York State 
trooper were to go down to the docks and start opening suitcases or examine for 
illegal imports the Federal authorities would promptly and rightfully throw them 
right out. The cities and the States cannot control or interfere in the control 
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of illegal imports. That is a Federal job. Yet despite the excellent work of 
all our Federal agents, narcotics still pour into the country. As a result, addic- 
tion continues unabated and society is plagued by more and more crime. Com- 
missioner Anslinger made the statement that if 1 addict were caught and com- 
mitted, it would have the effect of solving 5 robberies. This second point is clear. 
The Federal Government is responsible for our efforts to keep narcotics out of 
the country. We must face the fact that these efforts are only partially effective. 

Thus, responsibility for the control of addiction, care of addicts, and preven- 
tion of addiction-inspired crime is directly traced to the Federal Government. 
If importation of narcotics were prevented, the States and local governments 
would not have the high crime ratios which prevail today. Narcotics Commis- 
sioner Anslinger said this January that addiction is definitely on the increase in 
New York, Los Angeles, and several other places. 

As a result, Mr. Chairman, I just do not see how it can be said that the care 
of narcotics addicts is not a Federal problem. 

The Lexington and Fort Worth Hospitals have a total capacity of 2,340 beds. 
With that capacity, over the 20 years operating lifetime of these 2 hospitals, they 
have treated so far about 35,000 patients. At that rate, and based on Commis- 
sioner Anslinger’s estimate that there are fifty to sixty thousand addicts in the 
United States now, it will take about 50 more years to reach today’s addicts, 
According to the testimony of Dr. G. Halsey Hunt, Assistant Surgeon General, 
there is a waiting list at Lexington and Fort Worth of over 500 applicants. 
These figures clearly establish the need for an increase in Federal facilities now. 

In New York City alone over 1,000 addicts commit themselves voluntarily 
each year to the city correction department. They receive limited treatment 
there and experience has shown that the short treatment period results in few 
cures and many return visits. On top of this, some hundred youths are treated 
in the Riverside Hospital operated by New York City. Neither the department of 
correction nor Riverside can supply the type of care that is provided at Lexington 
or Fort Worth. Asa result, the number of cures is minimal. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Federal Government can and should proceed 
along three main avenues in helping to eliminate the narcotics problem. 

First, I believe a new Federal hospital for narcotics addicts should be estab- 
lished at once in the New York City area. We have many facilities which could 
be utilized without excessive cost. Ellis Island is surplus Federal property. 
Its many buildings could be converted. The Riverside Hospital might be utilized, 
as might the old tuberculosis hospital in Brooklyn which was recently closed. 
There are other sites available, I am sure. The Surgeon General can begin 
now to help solve this narcotics problem by coming to New York and making the 
required survey and then making the appropriate recommendation to the Presi- 
dent. 

Second, I believe Congress should approve the pending resolutions to establish a 
chain of narcotic treatment and rehabilitation clinies across the country. These 
measures also provide for the transfer of the Bureau of Narcotics from the 
Treasury Department to the Federal Bureau of Investigation where it belongs 
as a law-enforcement agency. 

Third, I will shortly introduce in the House a measure to provide Federal 
assistance to local communities in building narcotics treatment facilities, either 
through the Hill-Burton law or via new but similar legislation. I do not ad- 
vance this proposal as a substitute for Federal narcotics hospitals, but as a sup- 
plement to them. 

The necessary rehabilitation and social work can be accomplished by the 
States with Federal assistance. There is general agreement on present meth- 
ods of treatment for addicts. It is divided into two phases, (1) custodial, and 
(2) postcustodial. The custodial or institutionalized period requires extensive 
hospital facilities amd staff and is of comparatively short duration. The post- 
custodial period, however, is much longer and involves psychotherapy and oc- 
cupational therapy and social welfare agency work. 

The first phase is clearly the responsibility of the Federal Government. The 
former Attorney General of New York, Nathaniel L. Goldstein, and the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General have long recognized this fact. Only 
the Federal Government has the resources to properly establish and maintain 
the specialized institutions required for narcotics’ hospitalization. 

3y providing Federal assistance to the States in inaugurating such a post- 
custodial program, we would go a long way in the rehabilitation of addicts. 

I am firmly convinced also that known narcotics addicts should be required 
to undergo a complete course of hospital treatment. A comprehensive program 
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should include mandatory judicial commitment of all addicts, even noncriminal 
ones. The release date must be subject to the medical requirements established 
by the hospital authorities. 

Mr. Chairman, the overall problem, as I have indicated, is primarily a Federal 
responsibility. It is time that we recognized this fact. Increased crime and 
juvenile delinquency are in part fostered by the tremendous importation of nar- 
ecotic drugs and the use of these drugs. The Constitution places responsibility 
for control of these imports on the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you again for making so much time available 
to me and to compliment you for the excellent work you are doing in considering. 
this problem realistically. 

Senator Danret. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Leonard P. Moore. 

Mr. Moore, Senator O’Mahoney. 

Senator O’Manoney. How do you do? 

Mr. Moore. How do you do, Senator? 

Senator Dante... Mr. Moore is in the trial of a lawsuit, and we are 
a little late reaching him. Therefore he is going to be kind enough to 
place some exhibits that he has prepared in the record, but we do want 
you to speak on several points that you have made a special study on, 
and so we are going to let you proceed in your own way. If you will 
give your name and your position for the record. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD P. MOORE, UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Moore. My name is Leonard P. Moore. I am United States 
attorney for the eastern district of New York. 

That territory, for some of our friends from one of my former 
States, Texas, embraces all of Long Island, all of Staten Island, some 
7 million people. We have probably the largest number of docks, and 
I mention that because opium and such products come in frequently 
by boat, and of course we have the two landing fields, both Idlewild 
and LaGuardia, in our district. So the potentiality of people who 
desire to smuggle narcotics into our area is great. 

I have been in office but 2 years. It would be, therefore, quite un- 
seemly on my part to attempt to make any profound statements or 
conclusions as to my views on the subject. So I will merely tell you 
a few of the things that I think I have seen and heard. 

It is rumored that in our district we have a very small number, com- 
paratively, of narcotics cases, because the sentences imposed by our 
judges are high. Some judges specialize in one type of crime, as you 
snow, and others, in others. But it so happens that our group of six 
judges has a reputation of giving fairly substantial sentences. And 
in the 24 cases where there have been sentences in the 2 years I have 
been in office, the average sentence is 3.18 years, in those 24 cases. 

Now, whether that is to be a deterrent or whether we can say, there- 
fore, “Increase the length of sentence and that will help,” I do not 
know. I merely mention that as a fact. 

Senator Danrev. Do you think that the stiff sentences have caused 
a lessening of narcotic traffic in your district ? 

Mr. Moore. I personally do, and I have been told by officials of the 
Bureau, the Federal Bureau, that they, too, have the same belief. 

Senator Dantev. At least there has been a decrease, according to 
the figures that we have before us. Yours is the eastern district ? 

Mr. Moore. The eastern district of New York. 
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Senator Danreu. There has been a decrease in the number of de- 
fendants before your courts in recent years. 

Mr. Moore. There has been. 

Senator Dante. As the penalties were stiffened, it would seem from 
this table that there has been a decrease in the number before the 
courts. 

Now, do you have the statistics you are going to put in the record 
on that, or should we refer to the average narcotics sentences by judi- 
cial districts issued by the Bureau of Narcotics from 1947 to 19544 If 
you have anything later, we would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Moore. Senator, I do not know what your figures show, but I 
have a schedule here which I would be very glad to leave with you, 
which shows cases in our office from July 1, 1953, to date. And it 
shows the length of time in eac : case which ranged from 1 year to— 
the majority are 4-, 5- or 7-year sentences. That averages out, as I 

say, 3.18 years for those who owe received jail sentences. ~ We had one 
suspended sentence. 

Senator O’Manonery. Was 7 years the maximum ? 

Mr. Moore. Seven years was the maximum. We had two 7’s, two 
5’s, and one 4. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does this include all types of narcotics of- 
fenses ¢ 

Mr. Moore. Yes, it does. 

We have had recently, under my own personal supervision, cases in 

which unfortunately the medical profession has been an instrumen- 
tality of disseminating a great many thousands of pills through the 
use of preser fees to users in such quantity that I am not at all sure 
that they might not have gotten on to the market, unbelievable quan- 
tities, although when we ask the medical profession as our witnesses, 
they say that a man can build up such an immunity that they can even 
take as many as 30 to 90 pills a day, which was shocking to me as a 
nonuser, shall we say. 

Now, that may be true or it may get out into the market. At least, 
that is the argument we naturally make before the jury in trying 
to—— 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you had cases in which you were satis- 
tied that the medical profession was writing prescriptions, members 
of the medical profession, I should say, were writing prescriptions 
for the use of addicts and not for the cure of patients? 

Mr. Moore. I know the convictions in all of these cases that I re- 
ferred to were prescriptions written for the use of addicts. 

Senator O’Manonery. All of these cases ? 

Mr. Moore. Not all 24, but such few, fortunately, as arose 
through 

Senator O’Manonry. Take these two 7-year cases. 

Mr. Moore. I think the two that I referred to of the doctors, were 
the two 5’s, but it does not make any difference. 

Senator O’Manonry. What was the offense in the case of the 7-year 
sentences ? 

Mr. Moore. Those I think Mr. Gliebman will have to tell you, be- 
cause he is more familiar. In one of the 5’s, where I personally par- 
ticipated, it was the writing of prescriptions which resulted in the 
issuance by druggists of at least 4,000 or 5,000 pills in a period of 12 
to 18 months. 
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Senator Daniet. Now, how many doctors have you convicted ? 

Mr. Moore. I think only three are on this list, to my knowledge. 

Senator Dante. Three doctors. Frankly, I think that is a “large 
number who have been violating the Federal law, even for the size of 
your district. I am glad there have been no more, but you have con- 
victed them for furnishing addicts with narcotics prescriptions that 
are outlawed under our Federal law ¢ 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Senator DanteL. They are opium derivatives, I suppose? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Senator Dantrt. I see. 

Mr. Moors. Now, branching to another topic, I have some feeling as 
to the procedure of pr osecution. Our office, of course, depends entirely 
upon proof produced by another Federal agency, which is true of all 
branches of the Department of Justice. However, we recently had 
a case where narcotics were not involved—it was a smuggling case, 
but the analogy was the same—where—and let us assume it was a nar- 
cotics situation—we find narcotics have been brought in. We know 
that they are going to be distributed. The only way that we can 
catch the persons who are coming to claim narcotics for distribution 
is by waiting for them to appear in person or to use the telephone or 
some other method of communication. 

Now, under the law a person must be arraigned at the earliest pos- 
sible moment and taken before a judge or a commissioner. The case 
that I refer to specifically was a case where the persons accused 
claimed that they were just doing this for others. And they said: 

To prove that we are just doing this for others, we voluntarily give our consent 
that you come to our apartment; you wait, and you see who comes, and you wait 
and see who telephones, and that should convince you that we only occupy the 
role that we say. 

This is what happened. The agents went to the apartment and 
stationed themselves there for a substantial period of time. By that 
I do not mean over 48 hours, but it was more than a few hours. 

Well, people began to come in and people began to telephone. But 
it took a while for the word to get around that ‘the goods had arrived. 
They apparently recanted or got a lawyer and claimed that their con- 
stitutional rights had been violated. 

The matter came on in court. It was tried 3 weeks just to see 
whether this evidence should be suppressed, and the court held that 
all of the evidence that was useful to us should be suppressed, under 
a doctrine which I do not think is sound case law. But where you have 
unsound case law there is always a field for legislation, and I think 
that there is. It is a narrow wedge, but at least a wedge that would 
help in the prosecution and the procedure of the prosecution, because 
if a man voluntarily gives his consent to try to prove either that he 
is innocent or that he is cooperating, or that he is less guilty, maybe 
just as a carrier of merchandise instead of a principal, ‘and wants to 
give the agents the opportunity, it seems to me that a theory of law 
which motivated this judge—and this judge certainly thought that 
he was following the law—to say that he had no authority even to 
accept the consent of these people, puts a stumbling block in the 
way of prosecution. 

Senator O’Manonry. What was the basis of the motion to suppress 
the evidence? 
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Mr. Moore. That they had not been taken before a commissioner 
at the earliest possible hour, and that some 36 to 48 hours had elapsed 
before they were brought before a commissioner. 

Senator Danret. What about the lack of a search warrant, was 
that also urged ? 

Mr. Moore. A search warrant, Senator, was obtained—not im- 
mediately, but it was obtained. But this did not go off on the theory 
of search warrant. It went off on the theory that they had not been 
taken before a commissioner. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me get it clear in my mind. Was the 
motion to suppress the evidence based upon the allegation that the 
person who telephoned or came to this apartment to get the narcotics 
was not immediately taken before a commissioner ? 

Mr. Moore. No, Senator. It was based on the fact that persons who 
had possession of the narcotics, who brought them in from the air- 
port to their apartment and were waiting for persons to come, had 
not been immediately taken, so that anything that happened after, 
we will say, 10 o’clock on the following morning—and all these tele- 
phone calls and all these personal calls came late that afternoon or 
that evening—that therefore there was a cutoff and deadline at 10 
o’clock that morning beyond which no evidence obtained in that apart- 
ment could be used. That was the decision. 

Senator O’Manonry. Your recommendation is that that statute 
ought to be amended ? 

Mr. Moore. Well, either that or some exception made, such as 
where they permit the agents to be there voluntarily. I do not know 
that you can go before a magistrate and get consent signed by the 
magistrate. You always have the issue of fact as to whether it was 
voluntarily given, but the trouble with this doctrine—— 

Senator O’Manoney. Your point is this, is it not: That where the 
possessor of narcotics alleges that he is not the principal and is merely 
acting as an agent, voluntarily invites police officers to go to his apart- 
ment where the real principals appear, he should be exempted from 
the requirement to be brought immediately before a commission ? 

Mr. Moore. Exactly. And whether that has to be accomplished 
by some modification of law or by change in the case law, it would 
have to be—— 

Senator O’Manonry. It would have to be done by law? 

Senator Dantet. It would have to be done by law in a district 
where a district judge ruled as he did in your case. Now, there is one 
thing that I imagine you would advocate, if the Congress should not 
go as far as you have suggested. Frankly, I think we should go that 
far, but there is another approach that the Attorney General’s office 
recommended to us the other day: That at least the Government 
should have the right to appeal from the order of a judge in such a 
case, because they pointed out that in some courts they would not make 
the ruling that was made in this particular court. 

Mr. Moore. We have a very curious situation, if you have just a 
minute. In this case we actually have the right to appeal, for this 
reason : That between the eastern district, which is my district, and the 
southern district, which is here in Manhattan, there is a difference 
of jurisdiction. Now, the apartment used by these people was in Man- 
hattan, and that is where the act took place, so the proceeding to 
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determine whether the evidence should be suppressed or not in our 
eastern district was actually heard before a judge in the southern 
district, and it was also a rule of law that where there is a difference 
of district, then you have what we call a separate proceeding, and in a 
separate proceeding you can appeal. 

So this particular case of ours is now on appeal and should be 
heard this fall. 

But that does not change the principle of the thing. If it had hap- 
pened in our district, then we would not have had a right to appeal, 
and I think the law should definitely be changed to allow an immediate 
appeal or to have the whole thing heard upon the trial, as is often the 
decision of the judges. Where a case is about to come on for trial they 
will say, “Well, a trial judge can protect your rights. There is no 
need of having an entire preview on this motion to suppress evidence 
in advance.” 

I know there is some difference in thinking on that—— 

Senator O’Manonrey. I am interested, Mr. Moore, in the fact that 
you said that the telephone calls and the visits began to come in some 
quantity after a certain lapse of time. Is that right? 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did the agents get the names of all of these 
people who telephoned ? 

Mr. Moore. They got some “This is Joe.” It is hard to get a name. 
But they did get enough so that it would be useful in any trial. 

Now, that, of course, leads us to a point which probably has been 
discussed, but it is in keeping with the same illustration. Would it 
not be very useful for law-enforcement officers, under proper safe- 
guards and protections, to be sure in the ns of criminals 
in a field where I believe, according to the public press, they are even 
suggesting death sentences, that shows that it is considered impor- 
tant—now, science has made great strides, and I do not see any par- 
ticular reason why law-enforcement agencies should be completel 
crippled in their work by inability to use what science provides. And, 
again, under proper safeguards, suppose there were, let us call it, 
wiretaps authorized by court order, we will say, on the phone of the 
persons who had this illegally smuggled merchandise. We then could 
have, or the agencies could have, obtained names and persons, and 
they could have accomplished a great deal more than they were able 
to accomplish. 

Or suppose, again, these a had been taken immediately to a 
commissioner and then they had gone back to their apartment out on 
bail; then during the next week if there were this type of wiretap 
authorized, we probably could have found out the names of 15 or 20 
persons. They would have then come in and taken the merchandise. 
It would have been cut and distributed to others. But at least it 
would have given us a large group of people to work on and try to 
discourage. 

So I feel that although, again, the very mention of the word seems 
to go against our American tradition of eavesdropping, I do think 
that if we want to have effective, modern prosecution of crime, we 
have got to use the means that science gives us, because we know 
that the other fellow is going to use it. And nowadays where you have 
your dial telephones and no operators, they regard it as the safest 
possible means of communication. 
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Senator O’Manoney. In other words, a law-enforcement officer 
should be entitled to use the same methods for prosecution of a crime 
that the criminals use for the perpetration of a crime? 

Mr. Moore. Senator O’Mahoney, this may not be quite an apt illus- 
tration, but it seems to me that we are giving the criminal a modern, 
high-powered getaway car that can go 100 miles an hour, and we 
are telling our law-enforcement officers to go chase him and hitch 
up his horse and buggy in the stable and get after him. I think it 
is just about that way if we take away modern, scientific methods 
from our Federal agencies. 

Senator Danre.. Now, right at that point, for the reader of this 
record, I would like to refer to a case Commissioner Anslinger testi- 
tied about before the subcommittee, wherein a big peddler of narcotics 
came from New York to Washington with a suitcase in which he had 
narcotics. It was in the middle of the night or early in the morning, 
and the agents could not get a search warrant—but this man with the 
suitcase gave them permission to search his suitcase. They found a 
big load of drugs, and that case could not be prosecuted because they 
did not have a search warrant. Have you had any trouble along 
that line? 

Mr. Moors. No, sir. I personally have not, but there is to me a 
ridiculous illustration as to how far we protect against the obvious. 
Here he was found apparently with goods in the suitcase, and for the 
technicality, could not be prosecuted. 

Now, there must be some way. Possibly I can from my side of 
the table dump the problem in your lap and say to you as lawmakers, 
“There must be some way,” because where there is a problem to be 
solved, I am not yet prepared to say that we cannot cope with it by 
proper remedial action or legislation. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, we would toss it back in your laps 
and say that a man equipped with your persuasive ability ought to te 
able to convince the judge. 

Mr. Moore. Senator, what will be put back in our laps will be the 
construction, unfortunately, of the legislation that you enact. But 
I assure you that we will do our best. 

Senator Daniex. We will make this list of cases a part of the record 
at the conclusion of your testimony. 

Mr. Moore. You may keep it now. 

Senator Danret. Yes. 

Mr. Moore. As I say, I came without very much to offer, and I 
probably do not have much more. But if I can answer any questions, 
T shall be glad to do it. 

Senator Dantet. You have made some very fine suggestions, and 
we hope that you will submit to the committee in writing any further 
suggestions that you would like for us to consider before we make 
our final recommendations to the Congress. 

I. want to thank you very much for the cooperation of your office 
and the cooperation, especially, of your assistant, Mr. Gliedman, in 
connection with a recent case, the cocaine seizure that was made by 
the Bureau of Narcotics here, and I believe that both you and the 
United States District Attorney, Mr. Lumbard, of this district, have 
cases involving those men; is that correct ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, we do. 
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Senator DaNiet. And I believe that you all have arranged for us 
to go into that case at least to some extent. We would not want to go 
into it all the way, because we would not want to prejudice any of your 
work. 

Mr. Moore. Naturally, in any pending case we are somewhat reluc- 
tant to give all the facts, but I am sure Mr. Gliedman will be glad to 
give you an interesting account of the case and as much as should 
properly be offered at this time. 

From the standpoint of my office, I will say that anything that we 
can do further to help the work of you and your committee, which is 
accomplishing very fine results, and I am sure with the suggestions 
will continue to do so, that you may count on our wholehearted co- 
operation. 

Senator Daniet. Mr. Moore, do you know if arrangements have 
been made for the two Cubans who were arrested in this recent cocaine 
seizure to appear before the committee? 

Mr. Moors. When I came into the room arrangements were being 
so made. 

Senator Dantet. And do you think that we will have them before 
the committee this afternoon ? 

Mr. Moore. Unless there has been a change in policy, you should 
nave, 

Senator Dantex. Now, will you also have, you or Mr. James Ryan, 
of the Narcotics Bureau, have the trunk or suitcase? I understand it 
was a false-bottom trunk or suitcase in which they brought this cocaine 
across the Mexican border, with two stops in Texas, and then stopped 
at Idlewild; is that right? 

Mr. Moore. I believe that was the final port. 

Senator Danret. Do you have that suitcase or trunk that they used ? 

Mr. Moore. I will have to ask Mr. Gliedman. 

Senator Dantex. Will it be available to us? 

Mr. Moore. I believe arrangements have been made to have it. 

Senator Danrex. Out of curiosity, I would just like to see how they 
fix these trunks and suitcases, because I have heard about them before. 
I understand they are used in smuggling quite often. Is that correct? 

Mr. Moore. I think it is important to both of us, Senator, to find 
out about the facts of life and how one makes a living. I was very 
interested in going through quite carefully the counterfeiting machine 
for the making of silver half dollars that we have in our office, because 
a United States attorney can never tell when he goes out of office how 
he is going to have to make a livelihood, you see. So I think we should 
all be very interested in these things. [ Laughter. ] 

We have had shaving—you know these wooden shaving soap con- 
tainers—I think they sell it more on the fine quality of the wood. But 
anyway it has shaving soap in it, and a false bottom. We have seen 
the stuff come in that way. They think of every conceivable way, and 
we have just tried a case involving smuggling where the method used 
was even inconceivable. 

Senator O’Manoney. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if these two stops 
in Texas were occasioned by the great expanse of your State or by the 
narcotic use in that State. 

Senator Dantev. I think these stops in Texas were occasioned by the 
great expanse of the State. They had to clear customs at Brownsville 
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and then they had to change planes to get on a New York plane. They 
had to change in Houston, as I understand it. 

I do not think they left any of their narcotics in Texas, but I will 
say quite frankly that others have. 

Mr. Moore. Having been married, myself, in El Paso, Tex., I will 
have to speak to that. In all the cases that we have had—and there 
are many that come through Texas—we find that Texas was just a 
change-of-plane stop, and that the merchandise came right through to 
New York, apparently without any portion of it being taken off en 
route. 

Senator Danret. Thank you very much, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is a great pleasure to have seen you. 

(The list of narcotic cases received in the eastern district of New 
York since July 1, 1953, and their disposition, is as follows:) 


Narcotic cases received in eastern district of New York since July 1, 1953, and 
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Senator Dantet. Now, Mr. Gliedman will be with us this afternoon ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Senator Danteu. Fine. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 55 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m.) 

Senator Dantet. The committee will come to order. 

Joseph Vento. 

(No response. ) 

Senator Danrex. Joseph Bendinelli. 

( No response. ) 

Senator Dantex. Is Mr. Joseph Bendinelli here ? 

A Voice. I think they are out here. 

Senator Danret. Do you know them? Will you get word to them / 

A Vorce. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Thank you. 

Salvatore Santora. 

( No response. ) 

Senator Dantet. Albert Newman. 

Mr. Newman. Yes, here. 

Senator Dantex. Joseph Bendinelli. 

Mr. Benpinetuti. Here. 

Senator Dante... Joseph Vento? 

Mr. Vento. Here. 

Senator Dantex. I understand that at least as to the majority of 
these witnesses whose names have been called, you went into another 
courtroom where the subpena was originally returned to, or directed 
to you, and that was why some or all of them were not here when their 
names were called this morning. 

Now, the four witnesses whose names have been called will not need 
to appear until 11 o’clock tomorrow in this courtroom. So therefore 
you are excused until 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. Gliedman, will you come on, and Mr. James Ryan. 

Do each of you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to 

ive to this subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. GurepMan. I do. 

Mr. Ryan. I do. 






















TESTIMONY OF JAMES C. RYAN, BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT; AND HOWARD B. GLIEDMAN, ASSISTANT UNITED 
STATES ATTORNEY, EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Senator Danret. If you will just sit here handy, Mr. Gliedman, we 
will ask you some questions as soon as we have talked to Mr. Ryan 
aminute. Suppose we establish Mr. Ryan here first. 

Mr. Gurepman. Surely. 

Senator Danrex. You sit down, Mr. Ryan. 

Will you state your name and your occupation for the record, sir? 

Mr. Ryan. My name isJamesC. Ryan. Iam the district supervisor 
of district No. 2 of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, which covers the 
area of the State of New York and the 11 northern counties of New 
Jersey. 

Senator Danret. How long have you been district supervisor for 
this district, Mr. Ryan? 

Mr. Ryan. Since May 1951. 
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Senator Dantev. Previously where were you located ? 

Mr. Ryan. I was district supervisor of the Texas, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi district for about a year and a half. Prior to that time 
I was a narcotic agent here in New York City from 1939 to 1949. 

Senator Dantet. You have been with the Bureau of N: ircotics, 
then, since 1939? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danie. Mr. Ryan, you have heard the testimony concern- 
ing the smuggling of narcotics into this district, and especially into 
the city of New York. In your observation since you have been here, 
do you find that there is considerable smuggling of illicit narcotics 
into this area ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, Mr. Chairman, there is no question that New York 
is the focal point for the distribution of illicit narcotics throughout 
most. of the United States. I do not say that it is all smuggled in 
ae the port of New York by any means, but it eventually reaches 

New York for distribution throughout the country. 

Senator DanteL. Have you had occasion to find some of these nar- 
cotics coming from Communist China? 

Mr. Ryan. We have not run across any material quantity of heroin 
which could be traced back to Communist China in this area. I do 
know that there are great quantities being smuggled into the west 
coast, but so far it does not appear to have penetrated seriously to this 
area. 

Senator Danten. You have some experience, though, with heroin 
that appears to have come from China ? 

Mr. Ryan. I know of instances in which seamen attempted to smug- 
gle heroin into the States here on the east coast from Communist 
China; yes, sir. 

Senator Dantev. Then we will go into more detail with you on that. 
I just want to establish the matter in general. 

Then have you had recently a case in which there has been a load of 
cocaine smuggled in from Mexico? 

Mr. Ryan. We have had 2 cases in the past 6 months of cocaine 
smuggling from Mexico into New York. 

Senator Dantet. And what quantities of cocaine were involved 
there ? 

Mr. Ryan. Considerable quantities. The first case involved 37 
ounces, W hich j is slightly more than a kilogram of heroin. The second 
case involved 95 ounces, which is nearly 3 kilogr: ams. 

Senator Dantet. Now, this second case, who was involved in that? 

Mr. Ryan. There were two Cuban nationals arrested in possession 
of this cocaine. One was named Manuel Mendez Marfa, and the other 
was named Miguel Gonzales y Hernandes. 

Senator Danret. You will give the correct spelling of the names 
to the reporter a little later? 

Mr. Ryan. I will. 

Senator Dante. Now, have you worked with the United States 
district attorney’s office, both in the eastern and southern districts, on 
this case involving the two men you have just mentioned ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. Very closely. 

Senator Danret. And you have worked with Mr. Gliedman of the 
eastern district and Mr. Robert P. Patterson, Jr., the assistant in 
charge of narcotics in Mr. Lumbard’s office for the southern district? 
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Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danrev. These gentlemen are here in the courtroom, and 
we have asked them to assist us in being certain that this committee 
does not go into any phase of this matter that would in any way hinder 
their prosecutions or any investigations that they might make. We 
appreciate the cooperation from Mr. Lumbard, United States district 
attorney for this district, and of Mr. Moore, and their assistants, Mr. 
Gliedman and Mr. Patterson, and your help, Mr. Ryan, in enabling 
this committee to see at least one of the most recent smuggling opera- 
tions and how it was conducted. 

Mr. Ryan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Danteu. Now, I believe that Mr. Gliedman is here. Which 
of you gentlemen can present to the committee just exactly how this 
operation occurred ? 

Mr. Gliedman, if you will just bring your chair up here, I do not 
believe you have stated your name for the record. 

Mr. GuiepMan. Howard B. Gliedman. 

Senator Dantet. And you are assistant United States district at- 
torney in the eastern district ? 

Mr. Gurepman. Assistant United States attorney, chief of the crimi- 
nal division of the eastern district of New York. 

Senator Danret. And Mr. Robert P. Patterson. Where is Mr. 
Patterson? Mr. Patterson, will you come up and sit with us here? 
We have sitting with the committee Mr. Robert P. Patterson, Jr. 
Your official title? 

Mr. Patterson. Assistant United States attorney. 

Senator Dantez. For the southern district. 

Mr. Ryan says that Mr. Gliedman has interviewed the prisoners at 
greater length. Therefore would you tell us, Mr. Gliedman, about 
this recent smuggling of narcotics? 

Mr. GurepMan. Well, on May 17, 1955, agents of the Narcotics 
Bureau brought into the office of the United States attorney for the 
eastern district of New York two individuals whose names it devel- 
oped were Manuel Mendez Marfa and Miquel A. Gonzales y Hernan- 
des. These men had been arrected by the agents of the Narcotics Bu- 
reau in possession of a total of approximately 534 pounds of practically 
pure cocaine. I understand that this is the largest single seizure of 
cocaine that has ever occurred in this country. The agents did a 
splendid job in this particular case. 

I interviewed these two defendants, with the assistance of an in- 
terpreter, and took a statement from them on that particular day. I 
learned from the statement that these two men were Cuban citizens, 
that thev had received this amount of cocaine from someone in Mexico 
City to bring to New York; that they were to go to the Hotel Seminole 
on, I think it is, 72d Street, Manhattan; that on the 14th of May they 
took a Pan American airplane from Mexico City and passed the cus- 
toms at Brownsville, Tex.; that the cocaine at that time was hidden 
in a false bottom of what one might call a suitcase-trunk. It looks 
like a small trunk, but it has a handle like a suitcase; that from there 
they continued on the same plane to Houston, Tex., and there they 
transshipped to an Eastern Air Lines plane, which came into Newark. 
From Newark they came to Manhattan, and Mr. Marfa had a sister- 
in-law and brother in Brooklyn, on Hart Street in Brooklyn. 
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They came to Brooklyn for the purpose of following out their in- 
structions, which had been to put the cocaine into these glassine en- 
velopes to break it up into 3 lots, and to place each of these 3 lots in 
a ak deposit box of a bank. 

Hernandes had actually procured the safe deposit boxes in the 
banks, and when arrested he had the keys to those boxes in his pos- 
session. They had taken one of these lots and brought it back to the 
Hotel Seminole in Manhattan. The agents arrested them at this flat 
on Hart Street, and upon arrest they admitted their implication in 
the matter. 

They then took the agents to the Hotel Seminole. May I say this, 
that in Brooklyn at that time there were approximately 3 pounds, 3 
ounces of cocaine hydrochloride, which is the technical name for this, 
and at the Hotel Seminole there was found the difference of 2 pounds 
and some ounces, to make up a total of 534 pounds of cocaine hydro- 
chloride. 

Senator Danrex. About what would be the value of that on the re- 
tail drug market ? 

Mr. GuiepMAN. You mean the retail illicit drug market ? 

Senator Dante. The retail illicit drug market, by the time the 
peddlers reached the addicts. 

Mr. GuiepMAan. We made inquiries about that, sir, and depending 
on how it was cut, in what proportions it was cut, and the amount they 
would get, we were told at that time that it would approximate some- 
where in the neighborhood of $2 million. 

These individuals were indicted in the eastern district of New York 
on the 10th day of June 1955, and they were indicted previous to that, 
sir, under a sealed indictment, but the sealed indictment was opened 
on the 10th day of June 1955, and on the 2ist day of June 1955, they 
pleaded guilty to two counts. Would you like to have me read the 
counts, sir? 

Senator Danteu. Yes, or just tell us what the two counts were. 

Mr. GurepMan. The first count was unlawfully, willfully, and 
knowingiy sending, shipping, carrying, and delivering a quantity of 
drugs from the city of Houston, Tex., to the Borough of Brooklyn 
within the city and State in the eastern district of New York. The 
penalty for that involves a substantial fine and up to 5 years’ impris- 
onment. 

The other count to which they pleaded guilty was unlawfully, 
willfully, and knowingly and fraudulently importing and bringing 
into the United States this same 534 pounds of cocaine hydrochloride, 
which obtains the same penalty. 

Senator DanteL. Now they have been convicted ? 

Mr. GuirpMAN. They have been convicted. 

Senator Dantet. And they pleaded guilty. Have they been sen- 
tenced ? 

Mr. GuitepmMan. They have not as yet, sir. Sentence is set for 
July 21. 

Senator Dantet. Senator O’Mahoney suggests the question whether 
or not you know what the cost of this cocaine woul be: in Mexico, or 
the value of it there? Or do you, Mr. Ryan? Does either of you 
have any information on that? You have said what its value would 
he here by the time it reached the addicts, if it was cut considerably, 
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as they usually do. Do you have any idea of the value of it in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Ryan. About $12.000 a kilo, I would say, at the maximum. 

Senator Dante... And that would be how much? 

Mr. Ryan. $12,000 for approximately 2 pounds. 

Senator Danre,. That would be $27,000 for the 5 pounds? 

Mr. GurepMAN. Five and three-quarters. 

Senator Danre.. Five and three-quarters. 

Mr. GuiepMANn. It would be close to $30,000. 

Senator Daniext. The cost in Mexico would be close to $30,000; is 
that right? 

Mr. GurepMAN. That is what Mr. Ryan says. 

Mr. Ryan. That is what I would estimate, unless you bought it 
from the actual producer. It would be lower than that if you bought 
it from the actual producer. But you might get it for as much as 
$2,500 a kilogram in the country of origin. 

Senator Daniel. Now, does either of you gentlemen think of any- 
thing else in connection with this particular and most recent smug- 
gling activity that you might call to the attention of the committee? 

Mr. GurepMan. I may say, sir, that it is not our opinion that both 
of these are merely messengers. It is our opinion that at least 1 of 
these 2 individuals is much more closely connected to the top of the 
situation than a mere messenger, and that they are part of an inter- 
national combine which has its roots down in South America and 
Latin America. Further than that, we would rather not go, sir. 

Senator Danrev. Did one or more of them say to you whether or 
not they were being paid to make this trip up here? 

Mr. Gurepman. Yes. They were to receive $1,000 each when the 
head of the organization came up here. 

Senator Dante... Do you have the trunks or the suitcases, Mr. Ryan? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Dantex. Could you bring them up here and let the com- 
mittee see them and show us how they operate ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Senator Danret. Did they have some of the cocaine in each of their 
different trunks, sir? 

Mr. Ryan. They brought all the cocaine in the larger case, and 
when they were ica they had already packaged part of the 
cocaine and placed it in another suitcase in another location. We 
found the hotel key on them and traced it, and found where the second 
load was, the package stuff. 

Senator Danrex. Will you bring us the trunk in which they had 
the cocaine when they cleared customs and came into this country ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Mr. Ryan, will you tell the committee about this? 
Where did they have the cocaine ? 
¥ Mr. Ryan. The cocaine was poured in in bulk in this false bottom 

ere. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me see the measurements of this box. 

Mr. Ryan. I believe I measured it, and I do not think I made a 
note of it. 

There is the thickness of the false bottom there [indicating]. 

This—two wooden plugs fitted in there. 
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This is the outer binding. That was fitted over there. And that 
is the way the trunk rode across the border. They had two corners 
on there. There was no indication of any false bottom. 

Senator Dantev. Is this a false bottom running all the way through? 

Mr. Ryan. It runs all the way along the bottom, yes, sir. 

Senator Danrex. And it held 534 pounds? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanreL. Now, Mr. Ryan, does the other suitcase that you 
have, have any special secret compartments or anything used by 
smugglers, or is that just a regular suitcase ? 

Mr. Ryan. This is just a regular suitcase to which they transferred 
some of their cocaine after they had placed it into envelopes. 

Senator DanreL. How many suitcases or trunks did these men bring 
with them through the customs? 

Mr. Ryan. To the best of our knowledge they brought only these 
two. 

Senator DanteL. Only two? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Two trunks? 

Mr. Ryan. The trunk and the suitcase, which I have there, if you 
would like to see it. But there are no compartments in it. 

Senator Dantex. The trunk and the suitcase were brought through 
customs ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Now, have you had any other cases of false-bottom 
suitcases or trunks used by smugglers? 

Mr. Ryan. We have had a number of them recently, Mr. Chair- 
man. ‘Two of our most important cases in the past 2 years involved 
smuggling by false bottoms or false compartments in trunks. 

Senator Daniet. Are you acquainted with the case and record of 
Antoine D’Agostino, also known as Sisco? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danrex. He is now in San Antonio in Federal custody, I 
believe. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir, he is. 

Senator Dantex. Looking over his record, I believe I remember that 
he built some of these false-bottom suitcases. Do you know whether 
or not any of those were involved in the D’Agostino cases? 

Mr. Ryan. I presume he had them built, and we arrested two of 
his couriers in possession of a small quantity of heroin, at which time 
they surrendered two of these trunks to our undercover agents with 
the request that he have them repaired for them, so that they could 
be reused. I have them here, too, sir. 

Senator Dante. You have the D’Agostino trunks here, sir? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir, I have one of them. The other one is in pos- 
session of the United States chemists, but they are identical. 

Senator Dantet. Is it built along the same line? 

Mr. Ryan. It is built along the same line, but it is a different type 
of compartment. 

Senator Danrex. Let us have a look at it. This committee has al- 
ready asked to hear from this witness, D’Agostino. 

Where is it in New York that he is wanted on indictment? 

Mr. Ryan. In the southern district, sir. 
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Senator Danrev. In the southern district. And he is also wanted 
in Canada on a narcotics indictment; is that right / 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Ryan. This is the condition in which the trunk was delivered 
to our undercover agent with the request that he arrange to have it 
repaired so that the smugglers could return to their base of operations 
and obtain another supply and bring it up to the States. 

Senator O’Manonry. What was meant by “repaired”? Restora- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. I will show you, Senator. 

I think it will be clear to you what I mean. It has been pretty 
well pulled apart in order to get at the heroin which was concealed 
in the sides all around it. It will take quite a bit of repairing. 

Senator Danrev. How much heroin came in that trunk? 

Mr. Ryan. We believe 6 kilograms were smuggled in that trunk, 
but we did not catch these fellows until after they disposed of it. 

Senator Danret. Who were they? Do you remember their names? 

Mr. Ryan. Roger Coudert and Antonio Ferina. 

Senator Dante.. Roger Coudert and Antonio Ferina? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Now, what happened to Roger Coudert? Wasn’t 
he a lieutenant of D’Agostino? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danrez. Or Sisco, they called him also. 

Mr. Ryan. This was a rather interesting case if you would like 
me to go into detail on it a little bit. 

Senator Danirev. Yes. Frankly, I did not know you had one of 
D’Agostino’s trunks until I asked you that question. I would appre- 
ciate your giving us the information. 

Mr. Ryan. We developed a case against a notorious French violator 
by the name of Jean Leger, alias the Silver Fox. We had been after 
him for several years. Before I went to Texas I know we were after 
him. Finally one of our undercover agents succeeded in gaining his 
confidence and made several large purchases of heroin, pure heroin. 
We arrested him and four accomplices. Leger, incidentally, was 
wanted for murder in France. He had quite a record. And following 
the arrest of these four major traffickers in New York City, this little 
undercover agent of ours decided to try to exploit the case further. 
He found a letter, a very innocuous letter, in the possession of Leger 
from someone in Mexico City who signed the letter “Paul.” So it was 
a gamble, but he could not lose, and so he wrote to Paul and said he was 
interested in doing business, and he gave his home address, which 
was a little one-room apartment. He is a single man, and he lives 
in a little one-room place over in Brooklyn. At that time he did. 

He was dumbfounded when he came home one night, and the land- 
lady told him that he had a visitor, and she had admitted the visitor 
and he was sitting up in the agent’s room, waiting for him. Well, the 
agent went up there, and here was Paul. Actually, Paul was Roger 
Coudert. Coudert was quite a figure in the French underground dur- 
ing the war, and a real adventurer. 

The agent was in somewhat of a spot because he did not know 
whether Coudert was wanting to sell heroin or buy it, and he had 
to choose his words very carefully in the preliminary conversation. 
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But it finally developed by the time we had = another agent into 
the combination there, that Coudert was ready to supply us with any 
quantity of heroin we wanted. ; 

So arrangements were made for them to deliver some heroin up here 
from Mexico City, which was their headquarters. 

In the meantime, however, an unfortunate coincidence, a fellow 
by the name of Mallock who had been wanted in Canada for 3 years 
came to our attention. This Mallock was a very bad egg in Canada. 
He was indicted up in Canada for violation of the local narcotics 
laws up there, based on the work of one of our agents who had gone 
into Canada and worked with the RCMP and made buys from this 
Mallock. Mallock had been arrested and jumped a very high bail 
and beat it down to Mexico City with his brother, who was also 
indicted. 

Senator Danter. Let us get that bail in here. It is an important 
thing, it seems to me, how they will jump these high bails. 

Mr. Ryan. This was in Canada, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dantet. Sir? 

Mr. Ryan. This was in Canada. 

Senator Dantret. I know. But that was a $20,000 bail, according 
to the record I have here. Does that sound about right to you? 

Mr. Ryan. It sounds about right. It was $20,000 or $25,000; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Danteu. This record to which I refer is from the Bureau of 
Narcotics in Washington. 

Mr. Ryan. The Mallocks had been going for, as I say, about 2 or 3 
years, and when we got a lead on George Mallock here in New York 
City, we did not realize he was tied in with the Sisco mob in Mexico 
City. 

Senator Danret. When you say Sisco mob, you refer to the man 
known also as D’Agostino? 

Mr. Ryan. That is his correct name; yes, sir. 

Well, the Mexican outfit said that they were going to send a man up 
here with three kilograms of heroin to sell to our men, and they en- 
closed a picture of the man that was to make the delivery and stated 
what hotel he was going to stay at. That indicates how far they 
have gone toward carrying out their intention. 

Unfortunately, we eaiea to lock up George Mallock, not knowing 
he was associated with those people, and we did lock him up. His 
lawyer, following his instructions, called Mexico City and told them 
he was under arrest, and the next thing was instructions from Mexico 
City for Coudert and Ferina to get back there, “but fast,” which they 
tried to do. When it became evident that we could not get that de- 
livery, we locked up the two of them, because there was a quantity, a 
smal] quantity of traces, you might say, of heroin in this trunk and in 
the other trunk. 

We locked them up on the basis of that. We seized the $30,000 which 
they had received as the proceeds of the heroin they had already 
smuggled in and disposed of a day before they met our agent, and we 
sent Coudert away for 10 years and Ferina away for 5 years. And 
that is the story of this trunk. 


Senator Danret. George Mallock subsequently received a prison 
sentence in Canada? 
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Mr. Ryan. He received a prison sentence of 274% years. His 
brother, John, with the heat on him down there, shortly after his 
arrest, tried to escape the Mexican police and was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

Sisco is in jail. 

Senator Dante. Sisco is wanted here and in Canada and in France; 
right ? 

Mr. Ryan. He was convicted in absentia for treason and sentenced 
to death in France and is wanted in Canada, and we want him here. 

Senator Dante. Do you consider that D’Agostino, whose mob you 
had dealings with right here with this trunk, is one of the top men in 
the international illicit trade in narcotics? 

Mr. Ryan. He is one of the most important that I have ever encoun- 
tered since my association with customs and narcotics in 1937. I 
believe that they have been dealt a body blow. There are a number 
of them still running around loose, but they are not able to accomplish 
a great deal right now with the head of the mob in jail, and they are 
going to have to find new connections. 

Senator DanreL. We thank you very much, Mr. Ryan. 

Senator O’Mahoney, do you have any questions? 

Senator O’Manoney. No questions. 

Senator Daniet. Now, Mr. Gliedman, you were going to supple- 
ment Mr. Moore’s testimony there on a point or two concerning the 
work of your office in the eastern district. 

Mr. GuiepMan. All that I wanted to say, Senator, was that the 1- 
year sentence that was referred to by Mr. Moore was for marihuana 
and not for opium or opium derivatives, and the sentence for that can 
be lower than the sentence for the opium derivatives. 

Senator Dante. In other words, all of the opium derivative convic- 
tions were more than a year ? 

Mr. GuiepMANn. Oh, yes; a minimum of 2. 

Senator Danret. A minimum of 2? 

Mr. GurepMan. A minimum of 2. And may I say, sir, that in work- 
ing with the Narcotics Bureau we feel that they are doing a splendid 
job. We think they could do a better job if they could get additional 
sums of money for the purpose of transacting these negotiations. 

None of these big-time operators will even discuss a deal for less than 
$5,000 or $10,000 involved, and in order to trap these people and catch 
them with the evidence they need these large sums of money to go 
through with a transaction. 

So I think some consideration should be given to giving them these 
sums at their disposal for these particular purposes, because if you 
catch somebody with 534 pounds of cocaine, with all the misery that 
that is going to avoid, it is well worth $10,000 to buy it. 

Senator O’Manoney. It was just testified to by Mr. Ryan that 
$30,000 which had been received by some of the operators in the Silver 
Fox group was recovered by the Government ? 

Mr. GuiepMaANn. Yes; that is right, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. So that an appropriation to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Narcotics to enable them to carry on this operation would not 
necessarily be lost ? 

Mr. GuiepMan. That is correct, sir. 

And may I make one more recommendation, sir, which is my own 
personal recommendation and not the recommendation of the office. 
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In view of the fact that this narcotics problem is such a serious prob- 
lem and such a drain on our manhood—because that is what is affected, 
the future of America—I believe that in cases where there are natural- 
ized citizens who are doing this, who are selling this and are convicted, 
I believe that the sale of narcotics should be made a grounds for de- 
naturalization proceedings of these particular people, because if they 
come here and we are good enough to accept them as citizens, the least 
they can do is to stay away from this. 

Senator O’ Manonry. Have you discussed that suggestion with 
others engaged in the enforcement of the existing laws against 
narcotics ¢ 

Mr. GuirepMAN. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you ever heard anybody suggest any 
argument against that ? 

Mr. GuiepMAN. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator O’Manoney. Personally I think it is a very good suggestion. 

Mr. GurepMan. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dantez. I certainly agree. And do you have any other 
suggestions for the committee today as to how the Congress might 
assist you who are prosecuting under our present laws? 

Mr. Gurepman. Mr. Moore has made one of the suggestions to you 
with reference to this ability to keep a person in voluntary custody for 

. long period of time. Grounds upon which search warrants are 
areal might be liberalized a bit, because you have to give the in- 
formant’s name at the present time, and sometimes that is not too 
beneficial to your entire case to do so. And Mr. Moore has more or 
less made the general feelings of our office known to you previously. 

Senator Danrex. You have heard us say that we would appreciate 
your sending us any additional suggestions that you might have for 
this committee. 

Mr. GuieDMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, before the witness leaves the 
chair, I should like to say for the record that I have been very much 
impressed by the testimony given to this committee today by officials 
of the great city of New York, beginning with the acting mayor and 
concluding now with you, including the district attorney for the county 
of New York, Mr. Hogan, the United States attorney for the eastern 
district, and yourself. 

The statement made just a while ago, I think by Mr. Ryan, or maybe 
it was by you, that New York is the center of the distribution of 
narcoties which are imported into the United States, seems to me to 
emphasize the importance of the Federal Congress coming to the 
assistance of all the law officials of New York City and New York 
State to make certain that the best possible efforts are continued to 
strike out this terrible traffic. 

Mr. Guiepman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dante.. I join in those remarks and remind the committee 
that we also have yet to hear from Mr. Lumbard and Mr. Patterson of 
the southern district. 

Do you feel that there is proper cooperation among the various law- 
enforcement agencies and prosecuting agencies in New York, that is, 
as bet ween the city, State, and Federal officials ? 
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Mr. GurepmMan. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, that has been a 
subject of discussion recently between Mr. Ryan and myself, that we 
are getting very good cooperation from the city law enforcement divi- 
sion, particularly in this field. We think there is excellent cooperation. 

Senator Danret. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. GurepMan. Thank you. 

Senator DanreL. Now, Mr. Pera. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give to 
this subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Pera. I do. 

Senator Dantev. Will you state your name and your occupation? 

Mr. Pera. My name is Martin 

Senator Dante... Just a moment. 

Mr. Ryan, can you tell me should he be photographed ? 

Mr. Pera. No, I should not be photographed. 

Senator Danrex. All right. This witness should not be photo- 
graphed. Just turn the lights off, please. 


TESTIMONY OF MARTIN F. PERA, AGENT, BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Pera. My name is Martin F. Pera. Iam an agent of the United 
States Bureau of Narcotics. 

Senator Danten. How long have you been with the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, Mr. Pera? 

Mr. Pera. I have been employed with the Bureau of Narcotics since 
November of 1948. 

Senator Danten. When did it first come to your attention that there 
might be someone here in New York connected with the smuggling of 
narcotics from China, or the same person who was involved in a pro- 

osal to manufacture and distribute synthetic narcotics? Do you 
snow the case to which I refer? 

Mr. Pera. Yes, I do, sir. 

Senator Danret. What is the name of the individual who was in- 
volved there ? 

Mr. Pera. The individual that was involved in that conspiracy and 
the individual you refer to was named Edward Lin. 

Senator Dante. Is he a Chinese, a person of Chinese ancestry ? 

Mr. Pera. Yes, heis. He is a Chinese citizen. 

Senator Danret. And was he convicted in Federal court on charges 
of conspiracy to manufacture and distribute narcotic drugs? 

Mr. Pera. Yes, he was convicted on June 3 on that conspiracy. 

Senator Dante. In the southern district? 

Mr. Pera. In the southern district of New York. 

Senator Danie. What year; June 3 of what year? 

Mr. Pera. June 3 of this year. 

Senator Daniet. Now, when did this matter first come to your at- 
tention? Were you assigned as an undercover man to the case? 

Mr. Pera. No, I was not. I was conducting an open investigation 
relative to the conspiracy to manufacture and distribute this particu- 
lar drug, and in the summer months of 1953 I had occasion to investi- 
gate Edward Lin’s participation in that conspiracy. 
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Senator DanteL. Now, what is the name of the drug involved in the 
conspiracy ¢ 

Mr. Pera. It was a synthetic narcotic drug known as amidone 
or dolophine or methadone. They are all the same drug. 

Senator Dantet. Has there been some attempt to illicitly manufae 
ture these drugs in New York? 

Mr. Pera. Yes; there was an attempt to manufacture the drugs. 
They were in fact manufactured over a period of upproximately 
2 years. 

Senator DanteL. Now, are all these drugs outlawed under our 
Federal narcotic statutes ? 

Mr. Pera. Yes. 

Senator Dantet. That is, except for medical purposes ? 

Mr. Pera. Yes, Mr. Chairman, they are. Those are three separate 
names for the same drug, actually. 

Senator Danrex. And what is the drug under a common name? 

Mr. Pera. Those are the common names used for that. It is a syn- 
thetic narcotic. Itisachemical. 

Senator DaNreu. Isee. Does this drug cause addiction ? 

Mr. Pera. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. What natural narcotic does it resemble ? 

Mr. Pera. It resembles morphine in some of its properties. 

Senator Danrez. All right, sir. Now, just what was Edward Lin’s 
part in the conspiracy? Briefly tell us about the case and how it led 
you into further investigation of this person. 

Mr. Pera. During June of 1953 we made a seizure of this drug from 
a girl involved in the conspiracy, and among the names and addresses 
and telephone numbers we found in the possession of that girl, we 
found the name and telephone number of Edward Lin. The telephone 
number was coded, which led us to believe that it had something to do 
with illicit matters. 

Shortly afterwards we began an intensive investigation on Edward 
Lin, and we approached him directly and interviewed him. He ad- 
mitted knowing the various people in the conspiracy. However, he 
denied having any part in the distribution of amidone at that time. 

Approximately a year later he admitted that he had received sam- 
ples of amidone, with the intention of possibly selling this drug to the 
Chinese, to the Fukien Chinese in New York City. He actually ob- 
tained on two occasions samples of this drug, and he gave it to various 
Chinese addicts whom he knew to try out their reaction. Their re- 
action to it was unfavorable, and because of that he did not enter a 
large-scale distribution of this drug. 

Senator Dantex. Did you find direct evidence, though, of his par- 
ticipation in the conspiracy to manufacture the drug? 

Mr. Pera. To distribute the drug, yes. We found the most damning 
evidence was his own admissions later on. 

Senator Dantex. Did he admit to you that he had distributed the 
drug ? 

Mr. Pera. Yes, he admitted that he had given this drug to various 
Chinese addicts to try out with the intention of eventually possibly 
distributing it among them. 
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Senator Dantex. Now, during your investigation did you come into 
possession of any evidence that would indicate that Lin had been active 
in large-scale smuggling of opium into the United States ¢ 

Mr. Pera. Well, prior to that time, prior to the time I encountered 
Lin, our office had accumulated some information relative to his activi- 
ties, and he was suspect, as having engineered large-scale smuggling 
of opium from the Far East into this country. 

Senator Dante. Did you talk to Lin about that ? 

Mr. Pera. Yes, I did. I talked to Lin about those matters, and—— 

Senator DanreL. Who did he tell you was doing the smuggling into 
the United States? 

Mr. Pera. He admitted knowledge of the smuggling operations. 
However, he blamed this smuggling on the Fukien Chinese seamen. 

Lin, I might say at this point, is an executive of the Fukien Asso- 
ciation, which organization is composed of Chinese seamen of Fuchow. 

Senator Dantex. I believe that Edward Lin is a college graduate; 
is that right? 

Mr. Pera. That is correct. 

Senator Danie. He holds two degrees in this country ? 

Mr. Pera. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me interrupt. 

Senator Dante. Yes, sir; at any time. 

Senator O‘Manonry. For the purposes of the record, would you 
tell us what the Fukien Association is? 

Mr. Pera. The Fukien Association is an association composed of 
Chinese seamen that came originally from Fuchow, and Edward Lin 
originally was influential in founding this organization, and he has 
maintained practical control of it since its inception. 

Senator O’Manonery. Was it-organized for illicit purposes? 

Mr. Pera. No. Openly, its organization was for the purpose of 
taking care of the affairs of Chinese seamen, taking care of any con- 
flicts that they might have with the law, and as a general welfare 
organization. However, it has been our experience that many of the 
seamen in this organization have been active as smugglers of opium 
or other narcotics into this country. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did Mr. Lin acknowledge that it was mem- 
bers of this association who were smuggling? 

Mr. Prra. Yes. He has acknowledged that, and he has acknowl- 
edged that they have used that organization for that purpose. 

Senator Danrev. And what is his official capacity with the or- 
ganization ? 

Mr. Pera. I do not know. I believe it is executive secretary of that 
organizatfon, and of my own personal knowledge I believe it is he 
who, for practical purposes, controls that organization. 

Senator Danrtez. In other words, you have investigated it thor- 
oughly and you have come to that conclusion ? 

Mr. Pera. That is correct. 

Senator Dantet. You said he was founder of it? 

Mr. Pera. I do not know that he was the original founder of it. 
At any rate, he took it over. 

Senator Dante... Now, did he try to convince you at any time that 
this smuggling was done by some of the members of his organization 
without his own knowledge? 
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Mr. Pera. Yes. He admitted that large-scale smuggling was going 
on, but he claimed to me that he had no personal participation in this. 

Senator Danie~. Where did he say the narcotics were coming from ¢ 

Mr. Pera. He said that the narcotics were coming from the Far 
East and from Europe. 

Senator Daniet. Now, who is Morton Brown? 

Mr. Pera. Morton Brown is an individual who was once with the 
teamsters union in, I believe, Hoboken, N. J., or Union City, N. J. 
He is a man who is influential in the maritime unions and the long- 
shoremen’s unions in New Jersey, and Lin told me that Morton Brown 
would, for monetary considerations, place Chinese seamen or other 
seamen on ships destined for the Far East or for particular ports 
where narcotic drugs could be obtained. 

Senator Danrex. And did he tell you about that having been done? 

Mr. Pera. Yes. He told me that seamen whom he knew who were 
in the Fukien Association had been placed on ships by Morton Brown 
so that they could obtain drugs from specific ports in the Far East 
and smuggle those drugs into the United States. 

Senator DanteL. Now, just as a side matter—we do not want to 
dwell on it any time—did he also tell you anything else about another 
illegal venture that he was engaged in, other than smuggling nar- 
cotics ? 

Mr. Pera. Lin told me that Morton Brown had advanced the propo- 
sition to him of bringing Chinese from—at that time it was Communist 
China and still is—to Cuba at $1,000 per head, and eventually bringing 
them into this country. That proposition was put to Lin by Morton 
Brown, and Lin told me that there was an attorney also involved in 
this affair. 

Senator Dantex. Did you obtain information regarding Lin from 
other Chinese in the Fukien Association ? 

Mr. Pera. Yes, we obtained quite a bit of information from other 
Chinese in that association. However, we knew of factional disputes 
in that organization, and for that reason we discounted the informa- 
tion given by factions opposing Lin, and most of the information we 
had available was based on investigation and more reliable sources. 

Senator Danre,. Going back to this transaction of smuggling 
Chinese into the country, was that venture ever consummated? Did 
he tell you that they ever did smuggle any Chinese illegally into the 
country ? 

Mr. Pera. Lin claimed that the proposition was put to him; how- 
ever, he said that he did not participate in it. There is some reason to 
doubt this. 

Senator Danrev. Well, we will not go into that. 

Now, then, did you find any evidence that the headquarters of the 
Fukien Association were under Lin’s control, the actual physical head- 
quarters ? 

Mr. Pera. Yes. He always referred to it as the clubhouse or where 
his boys stayed, and he was rather possessive about that particular 
place in talking about it. 

Senator Dantet. Do you know; or have you been able to find out, 


whether or not that was used as headquarters for Chinese narcotic 
smugglers? 
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Mr. Pera. Well, Lin admitted that much to me, and he said that the 
organizational headquarters there were being used as a point where 
narcotic dealings would be discussed and where plans would be made 
relative to these dealings. From prior investigations by other agents, 
we have known of several occasions where narcotic sellers would, prior 
to selling the quantities of opium, go to that organizational] head- 
quarters and then go directly to where the narcotic cache was stored, 
and obtain the drug. 

Senator DanreL. Did you ever encounter any evidence that Lin was 
a member of the Communist Party or might have any connections 
with the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Pera. We had received a considerable amount of information 
from various sources, some anonymous; some were Chinese who were 
in the Fukien Association, alleging him to be a Communist. 

Senator Dantex. Did any of the members of the Fukien Association 
tell you that he was? 

Mr. Pera. They sent reports to that effect which they signed. 

Senator Daniex. To your office? 

Mr. Pera. Yes; to our office as well as to other Federal agencies in 
this area. However, of my own personal knowledge I can say this, 
that on several occasions I went to Lin’s apartment to talk to him 
relative to the matters I was investigating at the time, and in his 
apartment he had voluminous papers, books, and pamphlets relating 
to Communists, relating to Communist ideology. 

We made some raids on a premises under his control, a premises that 
he rented at 208 East Sixth Street, the basement of that address, and 
we found there again pamphlets that were Communist propaganda. 

Furthermore, I have seen checks made out by him to the China 
Daily News, which I understand to be a Communist-front organiza- 
tion, and to the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, 
which I also have been given to understand is a Communist-front 
organization. 

Senator Danret. That has been listed as a Communist-front organ- 
ization? I mean by the Attorney General. 

Mr. Pera. Yes, that is my understanding. 

Senator Dante. Now, what else did you find in his apartment in 
the way of Communist literature? Can you give us a little more in- 
formation on that ? 

Mr. Pera. Well, some of the books and some of the publications 
emanated directly from the central Communist Party headquarters 
- Moscow, and apparently he was obtaining these on a subscription 

asis. 

Senator Dantet. Now, how did you know that they emanated from 
the central Communist Party in Moscow ? 

Mr. Pera. Well, I looked through them while he was not aware of it. 

Senator Dantet. While he was not aware of this? 

Mr. Pera. Yes. 

Senator Dantev. Evidently you visited him at times when he was 
not there? 

Mr. Pera. I always visited him while he was there. However, he 
would do different things while I was there. 

Senator Dantex. I see. All right. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did you ever talk to him about these matters? 
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Mr. Pera. Yes. He said that most of his—he denied being a Com- 
munist. He denied any affiliation with the Communist Party. He 
claimed that he did a lot of reading along these lines and he was 
interested in it. 

The particular pamphlets, as I say, were from Moscow, and I could 
see that by opening the leaflet. 

Senator Danret. Did you pick up any of those / 

Mr. Pera. No. Some other publications we found at the other ad- 
dress I gave. I remember the titles of two of them. One was entitled 
“How To Be a Good Communist,” and the other was “On the Party,” 
and both of them were written by a man who was the vice premier of 
Communist China. 

Senator Danrex. Both of them were written by the vice premier of 
Communist China ? 

Mr. Pera. Yes. 

Senator Danret. What is his name? 

Mr. Pera. His name, I believe, is—I have a list of publications here. 

Senator Danre.. Just give us the list of publications that you found 
in his apartment or in his office. 

Mr. Pera. Well, these were the publications found in his office, in 
the basement that I spoke of. One was entitled “The Draft Constitu- 
tion of the U.S. S. R. Constitution” (federal law of the U.S. S. R.), 
published by the Foreign Language Publishing House in Moscow, 
Russia, in 1951. This book was written by Joseph Stalin. 

The second one was “The Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and State,” published by the Foreign Language Publishing House in 
Moscow in 1952. This book was written by Frederick Engels. 

The third was “What Is To Be Done,” published by the Foreign 
Language Publishing House in Moscow in 1952. This was written 
by Lenin. 

The next was “On the Party,” published by the Chien Fang Libera- 
tion Press in Peking, China, in March of 1950. This book was written 
by Liu Shao Chi. 

The last is “How To Be a Good Communist,” published by the New 
Century Publishers of New York City, in November of 1952. This 
book again was written by Liu Shao Chi, who is vice chairman of the 
Central People’s Government of China. 

Senator Dante.. Did you take any of this material after raiding 
his place? 

Mr. Pera. No. That raid was not conducted primarily by myself. 
I had occasion to accompany an inspector from the Immigation Serv- 
ice there, because of suspected harboring of aliens at that residence by 
Lin, and these particular papers were t: iken by the immigration officer. 

Senator Dantet. I was trying to wind up that phase of the testi- 
mony. Do you know what was ‘done with those papers, of your own 
knowledge? 

Mr. Pera. They are in the custody of the Immigration Service. 

Senator Dante. I will have to show that to someone else, then. 

Did you say that Lin pleaded guilty to the conspiracy to manufac- 
ture synthetic drugs? 

Mr. Pera. No, he did not plead guilty. He went to trial and he was 
found guilty. The verdict of guilty was rendered by a jury. 
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Senator Dante. Do you have any other indication that Lin might 
be sympathetic to the Communist Party in China other than what you 
found in his room ? 

Mr. Pera. No. The fact that he donated to the Communist-front 
organizations and the particular literature that he was in possession 
of would be the sole indications I had. And furthermore, we have 

received many allegations along that line from Chinese within the 
Fukien Association. 

Senator Dante. Now, the only reason I am going into it is because 
of Commissioner Anslinger’s charges before the U nited Nations that 
the Chinese Communists, or the officials of Red China, are actually 
pushing the manufacture and distribution of heroin and drugs. I 
think he convinced most of the members of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Narcotics of that fact, and he told our committee, and 
he gave us evidence that it was being done not only for the purpose of 
making money, but for the purpose of demoralizing the people of 
the free countries who used the drug. 

Mr. Pera. That is my under standing. In Lin’s case, he would not 
make those admissions, snd I would consider that a natural thing on 
his part, a naturai thing: for him to do. After all, I do not believe if 
he were a Communist that he would openly admit that to me. 

Senator Dani. Now, in conclusion, and before we call Edward 
Lin, can you give us «n illustration of his operations of smuggling 
or making arrangements for smuggling narcotics into the country / 
What about the story of King Ding? 

Mr. Pera. Before we knew the stor y of King Ding, we pieced this 
together, that Lin would operate in the following manner, namely, 
that he would get Chinese seamen who were loyal to him and who 
were within the Fukien organization, have them placed on ships where 
they could obtain nar cotics, opium and heroin, overseas, perhaps in 
the Far East, and arrange for them to smuggle ‘those drugs back into 
the country. 

Now, the case of King Ding verifies this. King Ding is a convicted 
narcotic violator, A few years ago he was found in possession, with 
some other Chinese, of approximately 3,000 pounds of gum opium, 
and while Lin was out on bond, on the narcotic-conspiracy charge, 
in about January of this year he accompanied King Ding to the pass- 
port agency of the State Department in this city. He ‘accompanied 
King Ding ostensibly as an interpreter. He said that King Ding 
wanted to travel to the Far East and wanted a passport for that pur- 
pose, specifically to Formosa and Hong Kong. He said that King 
Ding was going there for the purpose of buying Chinese robes, cere- 
monial costumes, and musical instruments. 

He also added that King Ding had approximately $8,000 for that 
purpose. Well, knowing King Ding to have a narcotic record, and 
knowing that King Ding was a cook by occupation, or rather a sea- 
man cook by occupation, the likelihood of his being in that business, 
or the possibility of his being in that business was extremely remote. 

Senator Danret. Had King Ding been convicted of narcotics viola- 
tions? 

Mr. Pera. Yes. 

Senator Danrex. Prior to this? 

Mr. Pera. Yes. I believe it was 1951 that he was convicted for 
possession of 3 pounds of gum opium. 
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Upon obtaining that information my oflice notified the Bureau 
headquarters, and the passport application of King Ding was denied. 
King Ding, however, managed to get berth on a ship as a chief cook, 
I believe on the steamship Fleetwood, a Far East Lines ship. 

Now, this ship carries defense cargo to Guam and the Marianas, and 
from there it is destined to ports in J apan and Korea, where it is a 
simple matter to obtain narcotic drugs. 

Now, in our experience the only apparent purpose for King Ding’s 
trip was in order to obtain drugs overseas and smuggle them into the 
country here. 

Senator Dante. At least you know that he was trying to make 
arrangements for a person who had been convicted of a narcotics vio- 
iation to go to the Far East? 

Mr. Pera. That is correct. 

Senator Dante... And in view of the rest that you have said that is 
your conclusion as to the purpose of this trip of King Ding? 

Mr. Pera. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Dantez. All right. 

Senator O’Mahoney, do you have any questions ¢ 

Senator O'Manoney. No. 

Senator Daniex. All right. 

We will call Edward Lin. 

We will take a 5-minute recess. 

(Short recess taken.) 

Senator Dantev. ‘The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Lumbard we certainly appreciate the cooperation you have 
shown this committee, and we would be very happy to hear from you 
at this time, if you will identify yourself for the record and proceed 
with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF J. EDWARD LUMBARD, UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT 
P. PATTERSON, JR., ASSISTANT UNITED STATES ATTORNEY ; AND 
ARNOLD BAUMAN, ASSISTANT UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
CHIEF, CRIMINAL DIVISION, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Lumparp. Senator, I am United States attorney for the south- 
ern district of New York. 

Senator Dante. Yes. J. Edward Lumbard / 

Mr. Lumparp. J. Edward Lumbard. 

It is amply clear from what has been brought out before this com- 
mittee, Senator, that the Federal and State Governments share joint 
responsibility for stamping out this illegal traffic in narcotics. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Federal Government concentrates its effort on the 
illegal importation of drugs into the United States and in an etfort 
to apprehend the large distributors and importers. 

As the committee knows, virtually all narcotics have to be brought in 
irom some place outside the United States, and a large part of it 
comes in through the port of New York and, of course, that makes 
New York and, ‘of course, that makes New York one of the focal points 
from the standpoint of enforcement of the Federal narcotic laws. 

I would like to suggest to the committee, Senator, that eifective en- 
forcement of the Federal laws is a threefold problem. To state what 
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we believe that problem to be, and if I may, to make suggestions as to 
the ways in which I think our hand can be strengthened in this work 
that we are trying to do, the first step is to get the evidence, so that 
we can convict people in a court of law. 

The second step is to arrest and prosecute as speedily as possible 
and, of course, it is this second step which is the principal duty of 
the United States attorney. 

The third step is to see that there is a just punishment of the 
defendant, to stop him from staying in the drug business, and to 
warn others in that way to keep out. 

Now, all three steps are essential. First is to obtain the evidence. 

I would like to suggest that we are dealing with a rather unusual 
crime, a rather unusual situation in this sense. The narcotics traffic 
is run by people who operate on an international scale, and in this 
country on an interstate scale. They are professional criminals. 
They have lots of money. They have powerful allies. They have 
expert knowledge as to how to evade the law and to escape detection. 
They are not themselves addicts. In fact, they seldom handle any 
drugs. They have no bank accounts. They deal only in cash. Their 
errands are run by others. Their messengers do the transporting and 
the selling. In short, they operate behind a shield of henchmen. 

Now, to get evidence sufficient to convict a big operator, as you can 
see, is very difficult at best. As a rule, we get nowhere near the big 
operator when we simply arrest the pusher and the small dope ped- 
dler. We are just at the bottom of the ladder. There may be 8 or 10 
rungs of the ladder before we get to the big dealer who has been re- 
sponsible for the importation of the drugs. 

As you can see, the profits from importing and selling narcotics are 
so enormous that the business supports a great many levels of distribu- 
tors, wholesalers, retailers, all of whom make a very large profit. 

Now, in my opinion we need several means in order to get evidence, 
means that we do not now have adequately. 

First of all, there ought to be more money to employ more narcotic 
agents and more customs agents. This investigating is an expensive 
business. Agents have to travel abroad. They have to use large sums 
of money. They have to do those things which are necessary in order 
to infiltrate sufficiently into these criminal gangs of professionals. 

Secondly, we are dealing with people who operate secretly. They 
have at their disposal all of the means of modern science and inven- 
tion and transportation. They use the telephone extensively, and it 
helps to conceal their identity. 

Therefore, specifically, I suggest that the Federal Government 
should be able to tap telephone wires where there is good reason to 
believe that evidence would be so secured. And I suggest that a court 
order similar to our search-warrant procedure or indeed similar to the 
procedure used in the State of New: York for the tapping of tele- 
phone wires would provide an adequate protection against any pos- 
sible abuse of this method of securing evidence. 

New York State and, in fact, most of our States permit wiretapping 
and the use of evidence so secured, and if the State authorities can 
use that means, I see no reason why the Federal Government should 
not have the same means at its disposal. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would you limit it to narcotics prosecution? 
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Mr. Lumparp. No, Senator, I would not. I would make it available 
in all cases of importance, and by i uiring the certificate of the 
appropriate official, shall we say perhaps the Attorney General, 
that would itself mean that it would be limited to cases of 1 importance 
and would not be used indiscriminately. 

Senator O’Manonrey. Is it not possible to manipulate the tape 
record, so that a very false impression of what is said could be pro- 
duced ? 

Mr. Lumparp. Well, but the tape recordings I should think would 
have to be preserved and cross-examination and discovery would pre- 
vent against any abuse of that, just the same as a jury would have to 
judge any evidence produced in a court of law. 

Senator O’Manoney. But I mean a tape could easily be clipped and 
an important sentence left out. 

Mr. Lumparp. Isn’t that susceptible of detection, if stich means are 
used ? 

Senator O’Manoney. I donot know. I have not seen the operation. 

Mr. Lumparp. I have not, either, and I am frank to say I do not 
know whether that can be done or whether it can be detected. But in 
all this business you get to the point, Senator, where you have to trust 
your law enforcement authorities, and I would rather trust them to 
get evidence in this way against people that engage in their traffic 
than I would to forego the possibility 

Senator O’Manoney. That is why I asked the question about limit- 
ing it to this traffic. 

Mr. Lumparp. Yes. Well, it has been talked about—using it, for 
example, in kidnaping cases and in other important cases. 

Senator Dantet. Subversion cases. 

Mr. Lumparp. Subversion cases, I think, and it is a very important 
weapon nowadays. It has been used in many of our most important 
prosecutions here in the State of New York. It has been used by the 
local authorities, and I know they feel that it is an important weapon 
to them. 

Senator O’Manoney. And it is your experience and you are willing 
to testify to it that the wiretapping law has been successfully used in 
the State of New York and has not been abused ? 

Mr. Lumparp. It has been, and that is my opinion, Senator. Asa 
matter of fact, we did use it 

Senator O’Manoney. It has been successfully used, but it has not 
been abused ; is that what you want to say ? 

Mr. Lumparp. That is what I wish to say. That is my opinion, 
and I think there is no evidence that it has been abused. 

As you probbaly know, we were able to use it in Federal prosecu- 
tions up until about 1934, and then the Congress took that away 
through the Federal Communications Act. 

Another very important means is that the Government should have 
the right to compel the messengers and the pushers and any others 
who have information to testify “and tell what they know. Of course, 
we could only do that by giving these people immunity, which would 
mean that the Government could no longer prosecute them. That is 
a price which the Constitution requires, “and in my opinion it is not 
too great a price to pay. And may I suggest that for every Marfa, or 
for every messenger who is willing to talk and to assist the authori- 
ties, there are very many more w ho. keep their lips shut and who make 
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it impossible for the Federal Government to take the next step in the 
prosecution in order to reach the higher-ups. his 

Senator O'Manonry. Would you care to express an opinion as to 
why the top man in such a group can preserve his incognito from the 
authorities even though he is in frequent contact with his agents? 
How is he able to enforce silence on the part of his agents ? 

Mr. Lumparp. Well, he does it, I think, through fear very likely, 
and he does it because the agents know that the higher-up is going 
to be back of them in the way of getting bail and in the way of getting 
their case defended and in the way of taking care of their families 
during that period when they may be in jail. And that means that 
most of these people who are caught will not voluntarily disclose to 
the Government the principals for whom they are acting. 

Senator O’Manoney. In any of the cases that have come to your 
attention and in which you have participated, have you found any 
evidence with respect to the activity by which the top man maintains 
his secret position ? 

Mr. Lumparp. Well, we have found some, and I was going to state 
later, Senator, we have been conducting a special investigation through 
two grand juries during the past years that has not been publicly 
announced until this time, and we have found some evidence of the 
kind I have indicated. As you can see, I am not at liberty to say 
very much more about it. 

Senator O’Manonry. Naturally. 

Mr. Lumparp. But our difficulties in this respect, of course, are the 
basis for my recommendations. 

Senator DanreL. You mean to say that you have some cases, maybe 
now, that are difficult for you to prosecute on account of the limitations 
under which you are operating ¢ 

Mr. Lumparp. That has always been the situation, Senator. That 
is true of most of our cases—that we do not get the man that is highest 
up on the ladder. We are trying all the time, and I know the narcotic 
agents are also, to make the more important cases and to get the 
more important operators rather than the man who merely pushes 
the stuff on the street. 

Senator O’Manoney. I understood you to say that the present 
grand jury activities are aimed at getting a little further up the line 
than before. 

Mr. Lumparp. Yes, exactly. But, you see, without this means of 
compelling testimony we come to a roadblock, and most of our lines 
of investigation reach that roadblock. And, of course, as you know, 
there are many special statutes that permit the granting of immunity 
in the compelling of testimony. The Congress last year enacted one 
in connection with espionage and sedition cases, and that can be done 
in antitrust cases and many others of the same kind, and, for that 
matter, I think this proposal as to all criminal activities was made 
by the committee that inquired into organized crime in interstate com- 
merce, of which Senator Kefauver was the chairman. 

In 1951 they recommended that the Attorney General should have 
this power to grant immunity and compel testimony. 

Now, our second step is the speedy action in the courts. Under 
the very best circumstances, we should arrest on day 1; we should 
indict not later than day 8; we should put the case on the calendar 
for pleading on day 9, where the defendant is in jail, or on day 13 
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if he is out on bail. We have to allow additional time for the notice. 

If the defendant pleads not guilty and no motions are made which 
delay the trial, the Government. should then be ready for trial as soon 
after day 13 as a judge is available to try the case. 

Senator O’Manonry. You would have us recommend a Federal 
statute requiring that rapidity of action, day by day, in a narcotics 
case ¢ 

Mr. Lumparp. No; I do not mean that, Senator. I mean to say 
that is the ideal way to prosecute these cases. That is what we try 
todo. We have actually done that, and in a few cases we have done 
better than that in this district. But that is the exceptional case, 
and I must say to the committee that we are simply not able to do that 
in most of our cases. 

Now, as to possible legislation, I do not see how you could compel 
our courts to act in that manner. We must allow discretion in these 
things. Indeed, in a great many cases it is not always to the best 
interests of the Government to move as rapidly as that. You may 
have to conduct further investigation; you may have to wait to pic kk 
up witnesses who are missing, or even arrest defendants who may be 
fugitives from justice. 

Senator O’Manoney. I wanted to be clear that you were not recom- 
mending a general rule to be applied by statute. 

Mr. Lumparp. No; I was not. We already have one rule which 
says that criminal cases get a preference over other cases. That helps 
a little bit. But if you do not have enough judges to try the cases in 
the court, which has been the fact here, there is not much you can 
do regardless of what the statutes or the rule says. 

Now, since I took office over 2 years ago, we have greatly reduced 
the backlog in narcotics cases. When I came into office there were 
many active cases, active in the sense that the defendants were avail- 
able to be tried, that were more than a year old. In fact, some of them 
were 2 and 3 years old. We have greatly reduced this backlog of 
cases by handling 517 cases in the last 26 months. We are down from 
238 to 120 cases. 

Senator Dantex. Are these all narcotics cases? 

Mr. Lumparp. Those are all narcotics indictments, Senator. 

We now have only relatively few older cases, and the bulk of those 
cases, that is, cases more than a year old, and the bulk of those are old 
because the defendants are fugitives from justice and have not been 
apprehended. 

Senator O’Manoney. Has any effort been made to bring in Federal 
judges from other districts to try these cases ? 

Mr. Lumparp. Yes. As you know, Senator, that must be done 
through the senior district judge and the senior circuit judge. There 
are visiting judges here at different times during the year, and in 
fact, next month we have two visiting judges, 1 from Louisiana and 
1 from the middle district of Georgia, and also Judge Reeves, a re- 
tired judge from Missouri, is presently here and is trying cases, 
criminal cases, in this district. 

So we now have been trying cases much more speedily than was 
formerly the case. And our average speed is now something less than 
5 months from the time of indictment to the time of trial. That is 
much more than it ought to be. 
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I would like to point out how extremely important it is in this kind 
of case that defendants be tried promptly. The fact is that most of 
these defendants make bail of about $5,000, and where they remain 
at liberty, they sometimes continue to sell narcotics. There have been 
some cases where defendants who were out on bail after indictment 
have been arrested again for narcotics violations before we could reach 
the indictment for trial, and I believe with speedier trials our judges 
will be more ready to impose the higher bail to insure the presence 
of these defendants at an early trial. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is a general priuciple of law, of course, 
that a defendant is entitled to a speedy trial. But in the case of 
narcotics prosecution delay would frequently work to the advantage 
of the guilty defendant and might easily destroy some of the important 
evidence that the prosecution has. 

Mr. Lumparp. That is exactly the point, Senator. We run into 
missing witnesses and faulty memories, and while defendants are en- 
titled to a speedy trial, they seldom want it. 

I think I should point out to the committee that my office has about 
three times the volume of work that it had 20 years ago, and we have 
just the same number of lawyers. And that is so, despite the fact 
that in this district there were only 8 judges in 1935 and this district 
has now 18 judges, and despite that enormous increase in the volume of 
work, and indeed, in the increase in volume of narcotics cases, we have 
no more lawyers than we had 20 years ago to carry this greatly in- 
creased load of work. 

What we have done is to take men off other kinds of work in order 
to concentrate on these narcotic cases, and to make way for these more 
speedy trials. We have had three narcotics cases on trial this week in 
this building, but when we do that, we take lawyers away from other 
important work. 

There are just not enough shoes around for all the children. And 
for that reason I urge again a 50-percent increase in our legal staff 
in order to keep up to date with things of this importance. 

Now, the third step in law enforcement is that of the sentence, and, 
of course, this part of the process is entirely in the hands of the judges. 
But in my opinion severe sentences in narcotics cases are an important 
deterrent. Many people will not take the risk if they know that they 
face swift and severe punishment. 

As you know, in 1951, with the passage of the Boggs Act, the Con- 
gress provided for mandatory minimum sentences in narcotics cases: 
For a first offense, 2 years. However, the law only made the maxi- 
mum in those cases 5 years, and even the 2-year sentence can be sus- 
pended by the judge and the defendant placed on probation instead 
of actually going to jail. 

Second offenders, a minimum of 5 years and a maximum of 10; third 
offenders, a minimum of 10 years and a maximum of 20; and in all 
these classes of cases I should also point out that there is a maximum 
fine of $2,000. That is all the fine that the court can impose under 
the present law, and for the big operator this is nothing more than 
a slap on the wrist, as if he were paying a traffic ticket. 

In 1954, I think you would be interested to know, 269 defendants 
were sentenced in this district. Two hundred and forty were first 
offenders; 22 were second offenders; 7 were third offenders. I believe 
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that is some indication that the second and third offenders statute is 
some deterrent. 

The curious thing about the Boggs Act is that although it laid 
down these mandatory minimum sentences, it actually reduced the 
maximum sentence. The law used to be that even a first offender 
could be sentenced to 10 years. The Boggs Act reduced that to 5 
years, and I suggest that it is absurd that the maximum penalty for 
this kind of offense should be no greater than it is for bankruptcy 
fraud, mail fraud, perjury, or making a false claim against the Gov- 
ernment, all of which are 5 years. 

On the contrary, in New York State a seller can get 15 — for a 
first offense and up to 30 years for a second offense. Therefore, I 
would like to suggest to the committee these possible changes in the 
statute: 

First, that for first offenders, the court should be permitted to sen- 
tence up to 15 years instead of merely 5 years, because after all, the 
defendant who is caught for the first time may be a far worse offender 
than one who by chance is convicted a third time. 

Secondly, I would suggest that there be increased penalties for 
second and third offenders, and instead of the maximum being only 
10 and 20 years respectively, I would suggest something in the neigh- 
borhood of 25 years and life imprisonment, respectively, and thirdly, 
that for each of these offenses the court should be able to fine defend- 
ants up to $25,000 instead of merely $2,000 as it is now. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would you make a special case of the man 
at the top of the ladder who has so successfully concealed himself and 
his operations, who never touches the drugs himself, but is engaged 
only in the distribution of the drugs among the unfortunate for his 
own profit ¢ 

Mr. Lumparp. I would make a special case in this sense, Senator. 
I would point those facts out to the court and urge the greatest possible 
sentence, and I would hope that there would be more than one count in 
the indictment, so that by adding up the counts a really severe sentence 
could be imposed upon such an offender. 

I do not believe you could make any definition in a statute which 
would adequately cover such a situation, but if the maximum 
is large enough, if the prosecution is vigorous enough, if we can get 
the evidence, I think we can put that man away as he should be put 
away. 

Senator Dantet. Do you not think there are some cases of smug- 
¢ling narcotics into this country that would justify even a penalty 
as high as death? If the death penalty is justified for any crime, are 
there not some extreme cases in which smugglers have brought nar- 
cotics into this country? They are going to spread death to our 
people. If a man goes out and kills another on the street he can 
get a death sentence, if the jury feels that it is a sufficiently aggravated 
ease. 

Now, then, when they bring these narcotics, heroin especially, into 
our country and spread death among our people, do you not think 
in some of those extreme cases that even the death sentence would be 
justified ? 

Mr. Lumparp. That may be, Senator, but I think that gets into 
higher policy involving capital punishment. 
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Senator Danret. Yes. I am saying, assuming that capital punish- 
ment is justified for any crime, do you not put this in the category of 
killing people? 

Mr. Lumparp. Yes, I think it is murder on the installment plan, 
Senator. It is murder on the installment plan, and if you could prove 
those facts, the facts that you have just supposed, I should think that 
no penalty would be too great. 

Senator O’Manonery. That is a phrase to remember “murder on the 
installment plan.” 

Senator Dante. Right. 

Mr. Lumparp. And the important part about this whole program, 
and the questions you have just asked, Senator, is the fact that I think 
public opinion is back of this kind of enforcement. As a rule, you 
know, it does not do any good to have severe sentences if the public 
is not back of the enforcement of a statute. And we have found that 
where the facts are brought before a jury, they will not hesitate to con- 
vict for narcotic violations merely because the defendant faced a long 
term in prison. 

So I say by way of conclusion to the committee that I think it is im- 
portant that steps be taken in all three of these fields, namely, the get- 
ting of the evidence, because unless we have the evidence the rest of the 
procedures do not even begin to operate. We need more speedy court 
procedure because there the defendants and people in this business see 
that we mean business, and we need amendments in the law to per- 
mit the kind of sentences which will be even more of a deterrent than 
is provided by the laws that we now have. 

Senator O’Manoney. What about bail? You spoke of the de- 
fendant who is out on bail and who goes back to distributing while 
he is out, pending trial. 

Mr. Lumparp, Well, I think the remedy for that is speedy trial. 
There ought to be just at most a week or two between indictment and 
trial, and if that is so, then judges would be more willing to set 
higher bail in order to insure the presence of the defendant at an early 
date. We can get higher bail, and obviously if a man has only got a 
week or 2 to prepare and defend his case, that does not give him much 
time to sell narcotics. It is the speed in prosecution and in the trial 
that will keep the defendants from staying in the business after the 
indictment has been brought. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would it be possible in your opinion for one 
of these top-flight operators who work in the very high cash money 
bracket to put up a substantially large bail bond and then just de- 
liberately skip it, by putting the cash in the hands of the bondsman? 

Mr. Lumparp. We had an important case recently where a man 
jumped bail of $20,000. 

Senator Dantet. Is that the Belanca case? 


Mr. Lumparp. He was later apprehended and sent to prison for 
quite a long term. 


Mr. Parrerson. Belanca; yes. 


Mr. Lumparp. Belanca; yes. Mr. Patterson tells me that was the 
Belanca case. 


Senator O’Manonry. Have you any idea whether that was his own 
money that was put up for bail? 


Senator Danter. Come on up, Mr. Patterson, and sit with us. 
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Mr. Lumparp. And I have with me Mr. Arnold Bauman, the chief 
of the criminal division, and also Mr. Patterson, to help with these 
questions, Senator. 

Mr. Parrerson. He apparently told a bondsman that a certain 
house belonged to him and that that house would be security for his 
appearance. In fact, the house did not belong to him, but belonged 
to his wife and was under his wife’s name. 

Senator O’Manoney. The bondsman was a victim, too? 

Mr. Parrerson. Perhaps. 

Mr. Lumparp. In that case, yes. 

Senator Dante. How is that? 

Mr. Lumparp. Perhaps. 

Senator Dantet. Perhaps. Well, was any bond forfeited at all in 
this case? 

Mr. Parrerson. The bail bond was forfeited. 

Senator Danret. The bail bond. But was anything collected on it 
or collectible ? 

Mr. Patrrerson. From the bondsman; yes. I do not know whether 
the bondsman collected later from some third party or not. 

Senator Dantet. Who is that bondsman ? 

Mr. Partrerson. I do not know the bondsman’s name. 

Senator Dantet. Al Newman? 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe that is right. 

Senator Danrev. Mr. Speer, our investigator, says that is right. 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe that is right. 

Senator Dante... Go ahead, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. No. That is right. 

Senator DanireL. Have you completed your statement ? 

Mr. Lumparp. I had, Senator, and I wish in conclusion to thank 
the committee very much for this opportunity to appear and to pre- 
sent our views. 

Senator Dantet. We certainly do thank you for your testimony and 
all your courtesies to us and your cooperation with the committee. 
If you have any other suggestions to make, I wish you would just 
send them to the committee. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is the Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. Lumparp. Right. I have two others that are very brief, Sen- 
ator, if I might make them. 

Senator Dante. Yes. 

Mr. Lumparp. I think it would be very helpful if the Government 
had the same right the defendants now have to take appeals in cer- 
tain cases. First, the Government ought to have the right to appeal 
from rulings of the district court on motions to suppress evidence. 
We run into that in some of these important narcotics cases. 

Senator O’Manoney. That suggestion was made by Mr. Moore this 
morning. 

Mr. Lumparp. Right. And likewise we should have the right to 
appeal from a directed judgment of acquittal. That is not now open 
to the Government, and I believe it should be, where the judge decides 
that there is not enough evidence to go to the jury. He may be mis- 
taken, and we ought to have the right to appeal from such a ruling, 


just as in the case where he says that we should return evidence that 
has been supposedly 
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Senator O’Manongy. Would you limit that to narcotics prosecu- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Lumsarp. No. As a matter of fact, I think most of the sug- 
gestions I have made are equally applicable to the enforcement of any 
important Federal law. 

Senator Danrex. Mr. Lumbard, what about your experience with 
probation, these narcotics violators who are put on probation? Was 
it you who told me that the Federal probation officer here had some 
interesting figures there as to what happens to these violators who 
are put on probation ? 

Mr. Lumparp. Yes; I did, Senator, and I think the probation of- 
ficer of the court could speak with more authority and would have 
the details on it, but I suggest that it is a very interesting avenue of 
inquiry for the committee. 

Senator Danrev. What is his name? 

Mr. Lumparp. Fred Sweet, and he is in this building. 

Senator Danret. Thank you very much. 

Edward Lin. Mr. Lin? 

Mr. Lan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are 
about to give to this subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Lin. Yes, sir. 

Senator DanreL. You may be seated right here. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD Y. T. LIN 


Senator DanieL. Do you object to your picture being taken? Do 
you want it taken or not? 

Mr. Lin. I do object. 

Senator Dante. You object to the television ? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator Danret. This witness objects to having his picture made, 
gentlemen. Iam sure you understand that we must respect that, and 
thank you. 

Are you Edward Lin? 

Mr. Lan. Yes. 

Senator Dante. Mr. Lin, I believe that you have been interviewed 
by our investigator, Mr. Speer. 

Mr. Speer. No; I have not. 

Mr. Lin. No. 

Senator Dante. One of the other investigators for the Bureau of 
Narcotics ? 

Mr. Lan. No. 

Senator Danret. The question I really want to get at is this, are 
you willing to testify voluntarily before this committee? No one 
has asked you or promised you or forced you to come in, have they ? 

Mr. Lan. No. 

Senator Dantex. You are willing to testify before this committee? 

Mr. Lin. Yes, sir; to the best of my knowledge. 

Senator Danie. Yes. I believe that you have been convicted of a 
narcotics violation, have you? 

Mr. Lin. I understand so. That is what I understand. 
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Senator Dantex. This year? 

Mr. Lin. Recently. 

Senator Dantez. Recently. 

Mr. Lin. But I appealed the case. 

Senator Dantet. Fou are going to appeal the case? 

Mr. Lan. I will try. I don’t know yet whether I have the funds 
or not. 

Senator Danret. Have you been sentenced yet? 

Mr. Lin. Pretty soon. 

Senator Dante. You will be sentenced soon ? 

Mr. Lin. Next week. 

Senator Danret. Where were you born, sir? 

Mr. Lin. I was born in China, in the city of Fuchow. 

Senator Danret. And on what date? 

Mr. Lin. September 16, 1907. 

Senator Danret. And your full name is what? 

Mr. Lin. Edward—I have two middle initials—Y. T. Lin. 

Senator Danret. Edward Y. T. Lin? 

Mr. Lan. That is right. 

Senator Danret. And when did you first come to the United States? 

Mr. Lan. I arrived in this country in September 1927. 

Senator Danret. And for what purpose? 

Mr. Lrn. I was sent here on the Boxer indemnity funds scholar- 
ship. 
Tenet Dantet. As a Government student ? 

Mr. Lin. From the Republic of China. 

Senator Dantex. From the Republic of China to the United States? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator Dantex. And that was Boxer indemnity fund scholarship? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. As you know, the Boxer indemnity funds were ac- 
tually American-returned Boxer indemnity funds under President 
Theodore Roosevelt to China for the educating of Chinese students 
in this country. 

Senator Danret. And you came as a Chinese student ? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. I was one of those who were lucky enough to earn 
or to win one of the scholarships. 

Senator DanteL. Now, where did you attend college here in the 
United States? 

Mr. Lin. I attended first the University of Chicago; then Colo- 
rado—— 

Senator Dantet. Did you receive a degree from the University of 
Chicago? 

Mr. Lin. Yes; I received my degree. 

Senator Dantet. What degree was that? 

Mr. Lux. My bachelor’s degree there, bachelor of philosophy. 

Senator Danrev. Then where did you attend school ? 

Mr. Lin. Then I spent 1 year doing some postgraduate work at 
Colorado College, and then I went to Princeton University. 

Senator Dantrev. To Princeton University ? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator Dantet. Did you receive a degree from Princeton? 

Mr. Lan. Yes. 

Senator Dante. What degree was that? 
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Mr. Lin. I got my master of arts degree there. 

Senator Dante. Did you do any further graduate work? 

Mr. Lin. Yes; I did some more at Princeton and then I went to 
Columbia University. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did you get a degree there? 

Mr. Lin. I didn’t finish my doctor of philosophy degree, although 
I was a candidate there. 

Senator O’Manoney. How many years did you spend in these three 
universities, Chicago, Princeton, and Columbia Universities? 

Mr. Lin. My total number of years of residence in these three uni- 
versities would be about 9 years. 

Senator O’Manonety. What was the allotment in money which was 
awarded to you to pay for your education ? 

Mr. Lan. I got a scholarship which financed me for a full period 
of 6 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. A full period of 6 years? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. You lived in comfort, reasonable comfort? 

Mr. Lin. Yes, sir. , 

Senator O’Manonry. And you were able to carry on your studies 
without interruption ? 

Mr. Lin. In those 6 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. In those 6 years. 

Mr. Lin. But in the other 3 years I had to finance myself by part- 
time work. 

Senator O’Manoney. What sort of part-time work did you do? 

Mr. Lr. I either got some scholarship in the university or I did 
part-time work locally. I don’t think I want to spend time to go into 
that. You know, students do part-time work. 

Senator O’Manonry. I know. I have done it myself. 

Mr. Lin. Around the campus. 

Senator O’Manonry. Were you satisfied with the education you got 
under that scholarship ? 

Mr. Lin. Oh, yes; I was very much satisfied, and I was hoping that 
I would return to China to render my services to the Communist people 
there. 

Senator O’Manoney. In what capacity ¢ 

Mr. Lin. Well, I was educated here mainly as a sociologist and econ- 
omist. 

Senator O’Manoney. When did you finish your studies at Colum- 
bia? 

Mr. Lin. I stopped my studies at Columbia when the war broke out 
in 1940 or 1939. Then I did return to Columbia for a year in 1947. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did you return to China at any time? 

Mr. Lin. Unfortunately I never made the trip over there because 
the first trip that I was supposed to go back to China was in 1937, and 
it just happened that the Japanese invasion started with the Lou Kow 
Chou affair in July 1937, and my plan was interrupted, and from that 
time on, due to the war, I never did go back. 

Senstor O’Manoney. What occupations did you follow during this 
time? 

Mr. Lin. Well, during the war I was working with various—the 
first 3 years I was with the committee here in New York, a committee 
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among Chinese, to raise funds for Chinese civilian and military assist- 
ance, and at the same time—— 

Senator O’Manoney. Were you paid for that work? mS! 

Mr. Lin. No, no. I was not paid for that. I earned my living—— 

Senator O’Manonry. How did you subsist 

Mr. Lr. I earned my own living as an auditor and accountant for 
Chinese businesses here, and also did some interpreting. 

Senator O’Manoney. What was your average income! 

Mr. Liv. In those days my average income was just about $120 a 
month. 

Senator O’Manoney. As an accountant and as an interpreter? 

Mr. Lry. Yes, but you see, I ate a great deal in Chinatown with the 
associations, and I generally did not have to spend much money for 
food. 

Senator O’Manoney. What association was that? 

Mr. Lin. Several of our associations I belonged to and worked for. 

Senator O’Manonry. Were you a member of the Fukien Associa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. I was actually the founder of it. 

Senator O’Manonry. You were actually the founder ? 

Mr. Lin. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. In what sort of work was the Fukien Associa- 
tion engaged / 

Mr. Tom Well, that association was organized in 1940, and it is just 
like one of the other geographical representations of the Chinese. 
It was very much needed because the Fukienese, who were numerous 
in Southeast Asia and other parts of the Pacific area and the Indian 
Ocean areas, were not so numerous in this country and never had an 
organization of their own. 

Senator O’Manonery. In what occupation were they engaged ? 

Mr. Lin. The members of this organization ¢ 

Senator O’Manoney. The members. 

Mr. Lrx. During the war I would say about 65 percent of them were 
merchant seamen. 

Senator O’Manoney. They were merchant seamen / 

Mr. Lin. Yes, about 65 percent of them. 

Senator O’Manoney. Traveling where ? 

Mr. Lin. Well, they were all engaged in the shipping between here 
and Europe and Indian Ocean areas. 

Senator O’Manoney. Across the Pacific? 

Mr. Lin. Well, the Japanese started to cut us off by Pearl Harbor, 
in 1941. Before that, of course, it also included ships going to the 
Pacific. 

Senator O’Manoney. What was the offense of which you were 
convicted ? 

Mr. Lin. I couldn’t understand very well myself, but it is supposed 
to be conspiracy involving a new narcotic called amidone. It was the 
first time I learned it in the indictment.. 

Senator O’Manongy. You were convicted, I understand? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonery. Are you familiar with any of the practices 
that go on in the narcotics trade ? 

Mr. Lry. Where? Pardon me. 

Senator O’Manoney. Anywhere. 
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Mr. Lan. Any of the 

Senator O’Manonry. You have heard of the narcotics trade / 

Mr. Lin. Trade; yes. I see what you mean. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

Mr. Lin. Well, I certainly hear about it among the Chinese here. 

Senator O’Manonery. You know, then, that narcotics are smuggled 
into the United States? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you know how they are smuggled in? 

Mr. Lin. From my know ledge, a great many of them, a good part of 
the opium, that is the main narcotic used among the C hinese, the main 
source, I think, came from overseas through the ships. 

Senator O’Manoney. Brought into the United States? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. And, of course, the seamen would be the backbone 
of that illegal importation. 

Senator O’Manoney. Seamen on ships 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. Traversing the ocean and coming into the 
United States would frequently smuggle in opium and perhaps other 
narcotics ¢ 

Mr. Lin. Yes, and in some instances, passengers, too, 1 suppose. 
But seamen from foreign as well as American ships frequently brought 
this opium through the different ports. 

Senator O’Manonry. How did they dispose of it when they brought 
it in? 

Mr. Lin. Well, if it is a Chinese seaman, they could dispose of it 
easily to the Chinese consumers of opium in this country. If it is 
other seamen, I suppose they have their ways to dispose of it. 

Senator O’Manoney. What do Chinese consumers of opium pay for 
it in this country ¢ 

Mr. Lin. Well, the latest figure that I remember I heard about, it 
was about, in 1945 or 1946, and I understand in those days the prices 
in the black market here were about $500 or $600 a pound. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you any idea of how much of it was 
brought in ? 

Mr. Lin. No. That is hard to estimate, but roughly I could say 
— as I tried to think over about it before I came in here, I would 

’ that I would judge about 65 percent of the opium used among 
the Chinese here had come fects the ships or seamen working on 
ships. The other 35 percent w ould probably come in through other 
sources. 

Senator O’Manongy. Did I ask you how much the Chinese con- 
sumers of opium pay for their drug ? 

Mr. Lin. The latest figure that I can recall was the figure that I 
remember I heard about in 1946, somewhere around there, and ag 
figure I remember was around $500 or $600 a pound. 

“Senator O’Manoney. Have you not san anything about it since 
1946 ? 

Mr. Liy. Since then, in recent years I have a hunch that the price 
might have reached about $900 or $1,000. 

Senator O’Manonry. You were the founder of the Fukien Associa- 
tion. Did you have any other office in that association ? 

Mr. Lin. Well, I have been one of the key officers from the beginning. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the key office that. you now occupy / 
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Mr. Lin. Vice president. 

Senator O’Manoney. You are a vice president ? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does the Fukien association still count among 
its members seamen who are probably smugglers ? 

Mr. Lin. Well, I do think there are a few, but among our com- 
munity we are helpless to do anything about it, except probably to 
get in touch with the agents. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do the officers know anything about it at all ¢ 

Mr. Lin. Yes, we know about it, and we kept in touch with the 
Federal agents about it, too. 

Senator O’Manoney. Did you personally keep in touch with them ? 

Mr. Lin. Certainly. Ihave for many years. 

Senator O’Manonry. With whom ? 

Mr. Lin. With the narcotics agents in the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics here and also many times with the narcotic agents of the 
New York City Police Department. 

Senator O’Manoney. Can you name them / 

Mr. Lin. Yes. I can name Agents Siraguso, Velario; Agent Mr. 
Leroy Burrison; Mr. Roeder 

Senator O’Manoney. So you had a pretty—— 

Mr. Lin. And also Mr. Tackley. 

Senator O’Manoney. You have had a large acquaintance among 
these agents, have you not, as you indicated ? 

Mr. Lan. I would say I have met quite a few of them in the past 
10 years or so. 

Senator O’Manoney. One is entitled to assume that you had a 
pretty good knowledge of the narcotics trade and traffic? 

Mr. Lins. Yes, as far as knowledge as I come across it, as it comes 
across to me. 

Senator O’Manoney. That extended during the period from 1946 
down to date, I suppose ? 

Mr. Lin. I would say it dated from, say, 1943 to date. 

Senator O’Manoney. What can you tell the committee about the 
way these smugglers and peddlers would operate ? 

Mr. Lry. Well, I think I should begin with where the source is. I 
think most of the opium, as far as Chinese are concerned, comes from a 
Persian port called Abadan. 

Senator O’Manoney. You mean where the refinery is? 

Mr. Lin. Yes, Abadan, Iran, and the Indian ports, like Bombay or 
Calcutta. 

Senator O’Manoney. Who would ship it from there, what sort of 
persons ¢ 

Mr. Lin. I should also include Haifa, Alexandria, and also one of 
the—— . 

Senator O’Manonry. You mean Haifa at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean ? 

Mr. Lan. That is right ; somewhere around there. Haifa and Alex- 
andria, I think, are also probable sources. 

Senator O’Manoney. What sort of people in those places export 
the narcotics ? 

Mr. Liv. I don’t know about that. All I know is the seamen who 
stop there when the ships anchor there probably got in touch with 
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local people that they know of, and they can buy opium there cheaply 
and take it aboard ship. 

Senator O’Manonery. About how cheaply could they buy it? 

Mr. Lin. Well, it was during 1945 or 1946, around there, when there 
were many ships of Chinese crews coming into this country, the figure 
I heard—I don’t know whether it is accurate or not—is that they 
could buy opium there for the price of about $25 or $30 a pound. 

Senator O’Manonery. Then what would they sell it for? 

Mr. Lin. Then if they can get ashore in this country, I think the 
seamen probably get about 10 times or more of the price they paid 
for it on the other side. 

Senator O’Manonery. Would they sell it to some special distributor ? 

Mr. Lin. I wouldn’t say that. They get in touch with whomever 
they know over here. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you think that they would engage in the 
retail trade when they landed in the United States? They are sailors; 
they are seamen; they have to go back pretty soon. 

Mr. Lin. Well, if those seamen happen to have the right to land here 
and stay here. some of them just leave the ship and overstay their 
shore leaves. Then, of course, some of them will try to sell it or peddle 
it themselves. 

Senator O’Manonry. Suppose they did not have shore leave and 
suppose they did not jump ship and were going right back; would they 
not have some person to whom they could sell it? 

Mr. Lin. Then it would depend on their local contact, whoever met 
them at the pier or made arrangements to pick up the opium that they 
had brought out. 

Senator O’Manoney. It was not an unusual thing for somebody to 
meet by appointment the seaman when he got off the ship and take the 
whole amount he smuggled in from him; is that right? 

Mr. Lin. That happens very often. 

Senator O’Manoney. That happens very often? 

Mr. Lin. As far as I heard. 

Senator O’Manonery. Did you by any chance ever come in contact 
ee one of these men who meet these smugglers as they come off the 
ship ? 

Mr. Lr. I haven’t had a chance to witness them doing it, but I do 
have a chance to meet some of these people who I believe were the men 
who contacted the seamen and picked up the opium. 

Senator O’Manoney You know it was done? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. You are giving us a realistic picture of how 
this smuggling operation is carried on in the first place from the port 
of Abadan, in Saudi Arabia, and the ports in India 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. Also on the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean ? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonery. Alexandria and elsewhere, I suppose? 

Mr. Lin. Elsewhere, I would include Liverpool, England, and Am- 
sterdam, Holland. 

Senator O’Manongey. What sort of exporter would one find in 
Liverpool and what sort of exporter would one find in London? 

Mr. Lin. Amsterdam, I said. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Amsterdam; yes, you did. 

Mr. Lin. You see, they have a good many ships that ply between 
Singapore and the Dutch East Indies and the Indian Ocean—lI mean, 
Holland, England—and a great many of these ships have Chinese or 
oriental crews which stop in Liverpool or Amsterdam, and ships that 
ply between here and Amsterdam or Liverpool would meet the local 
man or local seaman in Amsterdam or Liverpool and they would do 
business to take opium from them. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would they sometimes do business with men 
who were not seamen ? 

Mr. Lin. Pardon me? 

Senator O’Manoney. Would they sometimes acquire the opium 
from men who were not seamen? 

Mr. Lin. Yes; they could acquire opium from anybody who is a 
resident of Liverpool or Amsterdam and buy the narcotics over there. 

Senator O’Manoney. Or any dealer in narcotics who happened to 
be operating? 

Mr. Livy. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. Regardless of what his race might be? 

Mr. Lr. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. How about the manufacturers? Did you 
ever hear about the purchase of narcotics from manufacturers in Euro- 
pean countries? 

Mr. Lry. No. I am not familiar—I never heard about that. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you know anything about the traffic in 
synthetic drugs? 

Mr. Lin. No; I don’t know much about it. I do not often hear 
about that, because the Chinese in this country consume mostly opium. 
I would say about 85 percent, up, of the narcotics used are opium. 

Senator Dante. Are there quite a few Chinese opium users here 
in New York? 

Mr. Lin. There were quite a good number of them. I think in 
recent years the number has been reduced. 

Senator DanteL. Of your own knowledge, how many do you know 
here, just in, say, this year, who smoke opium ? 

Mr. Lin. That would be pretty limited information. 

Senator Dantet. Whatever it is. 

Mr. Lin. During this year I have come across about 3 or 4 opium 
users. 

Senator Danret. How many heroin users do you know here in New 
York? 

Mr. Lin. Among the Chinese? 

Senator Danret. Well, anywhere. 

Mr. Lin. I haven’t come across any heroin users in the past 2 or 3 
years, but there must be a few Chinese who also use heroin. 

Senator Danret. Why do you say there must be a few who also use 
heroin ? 

Mr. Lin. Well, I have read in the newspapers where Chinese who 
use or peddle heroin have been arrested. 

Senator Dantet. Now, did you say that these seamen smuggle in 
opium and heroin, both? 

Mr. Lin. I haven’t heard of any Chinese seamen bringing in heroin 
into this country. 

Senator Danret. Well, it is just opium, then? 
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Mr. Liv. That is right. 

Senator Danrei. How do they conceal it, or hide it, so that they 
can bring it in and not get caught when they land or when their boat 
is searched ? 

Mr. Lry. There are two ways, I think. One way is by a Chinese 
seaman bringing it in on his own person. 

Senator Danrex. On their own bodies? 

Mr. Lin. Yes, or suitcases; and the other way I have found out is 
through their European or other racial personnel on board the same 
ship. A particular Chinese seaman, for instance, who is experienced in 
the trade would bribe or pay for a seaman of English or Norwegian 
or any other nationality to take aboard the opium for him. 

Senator Dantev. Do you know of some cases of your own knowledge 
along that line? 

Mr. Lin. Yes; I do hear of quite a few of that kind. I have heard 
of quite a few cases like that. Very often the radio officer aboard a 
wa has been used for that purpose. 

enator Dante... The radio officer aboard a ship ? 

Mr. Lin. That is right. 

Senator Danret. To bring in opium? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator Danret. Do you know of such instances of your own 
knowledge? 

Mr. Lr. I heard about it. I come across information very fast. 

Senator Dantet. That is, the seamen would tell you about it? 

Mr. Lr. I have heard of it maybe from some people who are fa- 
miliar with it. 

Senator Danrev. Now, as the founder of the Fukien Association 
and as one of its officers, was it your duty to help take care of members 
who were arrested on narcotics charges ? 

Mr. Lin. For many years we had to do that, because no other 
Chinese organization would take care of that. 

Senator Dante. Did you actually help in making bond, bail bond, 
and arranging for attorneys to represent the members of the associa- 
tion who were arrested on narcotics charges? 

Mr. Lin. A few times; yes, sir. 

Senator Dante. It is true, is it not, that members of your associa- 
tion did engage in smuggling opium into this country / 

Mr. Lin. Those who actually were engaged in the smu geling of 
opium directly from abroad to this country, we generally don’t put 
up any bonds, or any bail for them. 


Senator DanteL. You generally do not help the Chinese seamen who 
come in from abroad? 


Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator Danrev. But you help the members of vour association who 
go out as seamen 

Mr. Lin. No; who are living here locally —— 

Senator Dantex. That is right. 

Mr. Lin. And no longer are seamen. 

Senator Dantex. Yes. 

Mr. Lin. Yes. We don’t help any man who is actively engaged 
in the seagoing trade and then bringing in opium from abroad. If 
we know that, we don’t want to help him. 
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Senator Dantex. You do help, though, your own members who have 
been charged with narcotics violations; is that not right ! 

Mr. Lin. Yes; those who are regular dues-paying members and 
who are considered residents here. 

Senator Dantev. Do you know King Ding? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator Danret. Do you know him by other name, or is that 
his right name? 

Mr. Lin. That is the only name I knew him by. 

Senator Danrev. Was he a member of your association ? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. He was a member from the beginning. 

Senator DanteL. Do you know whether or not he smuggled narcot- 
ics into the country ¢ 

Mr. Lan. I don’t think so; but in one instance, I think it was back 
in 1948 or 1949, when he was here in New York, he was arrested with 
2 pounds of opium while he was passing it to somebody in Chinatown. 

Senator Dante... King Ding, then, you know was arrested; he 
was convicted of possessing and selling opium ? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator Dante. So you knew that he had been engaged in at least 
selling opium here in New York? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator Dante. Did you know that before you went to the State 
Department office here to help him get a passport recently ? 

Mr. Lan. Yes, I knew about it, but there was no question asked of 
anybody who applied for a passport as to his police record. 

Senator Dante.. I see. 

Mr. Lin. If any one asked me or King Ding if he had any police 
record of violations before, naturally I would tell the truth, because 
I knew about it. 

Senator Dantet. You knew about it, but when you went to help him 
get the passport, no one asked about it? 

Mr. Lin. No. And as far as I know, police violations or criminal 
records were never asked of applicants for passports. 

Senator Dantet. Did you help King Ding get a passport or attempt 
to do so? 

Mr. Lin. Yes, because he wanted to get married in Hong Kong or 
Formosa, and our knowledge of him over the past 15 years has been 
that he is a clean-cut man, except for that very exceptional record 
where we suddenly found him arrested with 2 pounds of opium in 
Chinatown. But we knew very definitely that he had never fooled 
around again with narcotics, ever since he was convicted and sent to 
jail in 1948, 

Senator Daniet. When did you ask the State Department, or try 
to help him get a passport from the State Department ? 

Mr. Lin. That was, I think, last fall, in the fall of 1954. 

Senator Dantet. What was the purpose of his going over to China? 

Mr. Liy. He is a bachelor, re he has been sailing on American 
ships, I think ships that were mostly engaged in war transport to 
Korea and Japan, for the past 4 or 5 years, and I heard he has accumu- 
lated quite a bit of savings. He has one account in the Bank of Amer- 
ica amounting to over $10,000. 

Senator Dante.. You say King Ding had saved over $10,000 in one 
account in the Bank of America? 
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Mr. Lin. In California, yes. And he has other savings in New 
York, which he banks here in New York. 

‘ ae or Danie. How much would you say he has in a New York 
ank ? 

Mr. Lin. I would say roughly $2,000 or $3,000. 

Senator Dantez. $2,000 or $3,000. In what bank? 

Mr. Lin. I am not sure what bank. But they are savings banks like 
the Central Savings Bank or the Bank of Manhattan, or Manhattan 
Savings Bank. 

Senator Danre,. What job did King Ding have on this ship? 

Mr. Lin. He was the chief cook. 

Senator Dante. The chief cook. 

Mr. Lay. And his average salary was about $500 per month. But 
for 2 years when the ship was engaged in the Korean and Japanese 
waters, he received double pay during the war period, during the 
wartime there, and that is what I heard he was able to save, over 
$10,000 from his wages alone. 

Senator Dante. Did he ever tell you how much he had made selling 
opium ? 

on Lin. No, but my impression is that he never made any money 
from opium. 

Senator Dante,. What did he get for what he was selling when he 
was arrested ? 

Mr. Lan. If he had sold that opium, he naturally would have made 
some money, but those 2 pounds of opium were taken by the Federal 
agents. 

Senator Dante. How much were they worth? 

Mr. Lin. At that time, I heard he was going to sell it to someone in 
Chinatown who happened to be cooperating with the agents, and I 
think they told him that they had $1,000 ready for him. 

Senator Dantez. $1,000? 

Mr. Lin. Something like that. 

Senator Dantex. Well, now, was that the only purpose of his getting 
this passport to leave the country to get married # 

Mr. Lin. I am sure of that, yes. It was his chief purpose, and the 
only purpose that I have knowledge of, that I could think of. 

Senator Danreu. That is the only one you could think of ? 

Mr. Lin. That is right. 

Senator Dante. You do not think he was going to buy anything 
over in the Far East? 

Mr. Lin. He might buy some suits for himself; he might buy some 
Chinese jewelry, as far as American travelers are concerned. 

Senator Dantex. Did he not leave with quite a bit of money ? 

Mr. Lin. No. He was going to leave—he told the British consul 
he was going to bring about $5,000 with him. 

Senator Danret. Take about $5,000 with him ? 

Mr. Lin. Yes, $4,000 to $5,000 in American money. 

Senator Danrex. And did he say he as going to buy anything besides 
suits? 

Mr. Lin. He was also going to help the association acquire some 
Chinese musical instruments and Chinese costumes for our festivities. 


Senator Dantex. That would not run into a large amount of money, 
would it? 
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Mr. Lin. The association was authorized to provide him with $500, 
and any further amount that as necessary we would take care of that 
when he comes back. 

Senator Danrev. You had authorized him to buy $500 worth of 
musical instruments and costumes? 

Mr. Lan. Yes; and if the amount goes beyond that, he agreed to 
foot the bill himself and get paid for it when he bought the instruments 
into the country. 

Senator Danrex. Did you and he talk about him buying anything 
else with the $5,000 he was taking out of the country, other than 
musical instruments and costumes for the association and possibly some 
suits? 

Mr. Lin. No, never. 

Senator Danrex. And he was planning on coming back, of course ¢ 

Mr. Lin. Certainly. 

Senator Dantex. Right soon? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. I suppose out of the $5,000 he would have to pay 
a round-trip passage, which would run to over $1,000 by itself. 

Senator Dantev. He was not going to work his way over this time? 

Mr. Lin. No. In fact, the British consul gave him the understand- 
ing that he had to show him a round-trip passage before the visa to 
Hong Kong would be handed to him. 

Senator Dans, Do you know a girl by the name of Toni Rogers! 

Mr. Lin. Yes, I met her once or twice. 

. Senator Dante. Over how long a period of time have you known 
er? 

Mr. Lin. No. I only met her in the summer of 1952. For a period, 
I will say, of maybe less than 2 months. 

Senator Dantev. And during that period, was she sentenced to 
serve a term in the State’s prison? 

Mr. Lin. No. 

Senator Dantet. Was it after that? 

Mr. Lin. I heard of her case, but I didn’t know whether she was 
going to be convicted or not, at the time I met her. 

Senator Dantex. Do you know Morris Totnick? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. I met him at the time when I met her. 

Senator Dantex. Did she introduce you to him? 

Mr. Lin. No. Mr. Totnick introduced her as his girl friend. 

Senator Dantev. As his girl friend. 

Mr. Lin. And also I understood that she was his future wife; she 
was going to be his future wife. 

Senator Dantex. And do you know whether Mr. Totnick was 
recently convicted, I believe only last week, for conspiracy to manu- 
facture and sell narcotics? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator Daniet. Was he tried at the same time you were? 

Mr. Lin. He wasn’t tried. He pleaded guilty a few months before. 

Senator Dante... Shortly prior to the sentencing of Toni Rogers, 
did Morris Totnick get in touch with you and ask you to try iy 
her out and get her a lighter sentence? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator Dantet. Were you successful in that? 

Mr. Lin. I don’t know. I just did what I could and what I felt 
was proper for me to do. 
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Senator Dantet. Did you make a trip outside the States in order to 
help on that? 

Mr. Lin. Oh, no. 

Senator Danrev. You did not. Your activities in that field were 
confined strictly to New York? ° 

Mr. Lan. That is right. 

Senator Dantet. Do you know Morton Brown, also know as Mortie 
Brown? 

Mr. Lin. I met him once or twice, about the same time. 

Senator Dantet. Yes. What was his business? 

Mr. Lix. He introduced himself to me as a labor union man, 
belonging to the 

Senator DANtEL. Ww as he connected with the seamen / 

Mr. Lin. He introduced himself to me as a former or then currently 
active personnel in the truckdrivers’ union. 

Senator Dante... Did you ever have any business dealings with him ? 

Mr. Lix. No, none whatsoever. 

Senator DanreL. None whatsoever / 

Mr. Linx. None whatsoever. 

Senator Dante.. Did you know that he was able, through his con- 
nections, to place seamen on certain vessels traveling to the Far East? 

Mr. Lry. I think he mentioned something like that to me, that he 
tried to place merchant seamen on board certain ships. 

Senator Dante. Did he tell you that he could do that for you if 
you wanted him to do that? 

Mr. Lin. No. I wasn’t a seaman and I never asked him about it. 

Senator Danieu. Did you ask about doing it for some seamen who 
belonged to your Fukien Association ? 

Mr. Lin. No, sir; I didn’t. 

Senator Dantet. Do you know Ye Gong Ding? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 


Senator Dantet. Did Morton Brown have such an arrangement 
with him? 
Mr. Lin. I heard Morton Brown mention something like that. 


Senator Daniet. Morton Brown told you that he had done that for 
Gong Ding? 


Mr. Lin. Oh, yes. 

Senator Danre.. And you did not ever arrange with Morton Brown 
to place any members of your association on ships to the Far East? 

Mr. Lin. No, sir; because I know the shipping agencies and the sea- 
men’s unions my self fairly well, and I am not easily taken in by any- 
body who talked like he knows a lot. : 

Senator Danrev. Could you get your seamen on ships to the Far 
East yourself without anybody’s help? 

Mr. Lin. I could do that whenever I am asked to. 

Senator Danre.. Did you do that over a period of years? 

Mr. Lin. Yes, I did it sometimes. 

Senator Dantev. Now, did any of these seamen that you got on 
vessels to the Far East bring back narcotics? 

Mr. Lin. No, not one at all; no one at all did that. 

Senator Dante. You cannot think of any of those seamen who were 


members of your association who were later convicted of narcotics 
traffic? 
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Mr. Lix. No. You mean, anybody that we helped to get on board 
ship? 

Senator Danre.. Yes. 

Mr. Lin. Not one at all; none at all. 

Senator DanreL. What members of your association were convicted 
of narcotics violations ? 

Mr. Lan. Well, besides King Ding——- 

Senator Dantet. Did you ever help him get on a ship? 

Mr. Lix. No. He was a veteran and a citizen of this country and 
belonged to the marine cooks’ union. So he does not need any help 
from any of us. 

Sennator Danret. All right. Some of these people in your associa- 
tion who have been convicted of narcotics violations, can you name 
some of these? 

Mr. Lin. Besides King Drive, there is Kee Chu Kiang, Chang Po, 
and Dong Lin Dee. 

Senator DanteL. Can you think of any more? 

Mr. Lix. That is about all. 

Senator DanreLt. You know that there are others whose names do 
not come to your mind ¢ 

Mr. Lin. Ye Gong Ding is one of them. He was convicted in 1948. 

Senator Daniev. Did vou help these men with their bail bonds and 
with getting counsel to represent them, or lawyers to represent them ? 

Mr. Lin. Some of them; not all of them. 

Senator DanieL. Now, do you have any reason to believe that Com- 
munist China has been trying to push narcotics into this country ¢ 

Mr. Lin. I heard about it, and I read it in the newspapers. 

Senator Danien. No. That is all right. But I will rephrase the 
question. Of your own knowledge, from any information from 
Chinese seamen who either belong to your association or those who do 
not belong, have you received information as to whether or not some 
of this opium is coming from Communist China into this country / 

Mr. Lin. I do have some information that reached me that opium 
Was coming out from Hong Kong and Singapore, and it was mentioned 
that some of their opium, at least part of their opium, had come from 
China, mainland China. 

Senator Dantev. From Communist China? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator Daniet. Was that told to you by some seamen who had 
been over there ¢ 

Mr. Lin. It was told to me by some seamen, yes. And you under- 
stand that they obtained—they bought or obtained the opium through 
Ilong Kong, mostly. 

Senator Dantev. The original source, though, of some of it was 
Communist China é 

Mr. Lrx. Yes. I think most of those from Hong Kong said that 
originally it had come from China. 

Senator Daniex. I want to ask you a question or two here, not that 
I would anticipate that you would not tell the truth about it, but I 
just want to warn you. You recall your oath that you have taken ? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. ; 

Senator Dantev. And you know if you should not give us truthful 
answers, you, of course, would be subject to prosecution if it could be 
proved that you had not given truthful answers ? 
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Mr. Lin. Yes. 

Senator Danret. Just with that warning, I would like to ask you 
this: Have you ever attended a meeting of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Lin. No, sir. 

Senator Danret. Have you 

Mr. Lin. Let me finish what we were talking about, the opium. 

Senator Dantev. Go right ahead and explain it. All right. 

Mr. Lin. The information that I heard merely is what was talked 
about in the cooperative arrangement in Hong Kong. I have no way 
of verifying whether the opium in Hong Kong originated in mainland 
China, whether it is true or not. 

Senator Dantex. It is just what you have heard from those seamen 
who have been over as far as Hong Kong? 

Mr. Lin. Or Singapore. 

Senator Dante. Or Singapore. Did you ever talk to any who had 
been at Red China? 

Mr. Lin. No. 

Senator Danret. In recent years? 

Mr. Lin. No; I did not. 

Senator Dante.. Now, back to this question, Have you ever been 
a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Lin. No, sir. 

Senator Dantet. And have you ever attended any meeting of the 
Communist Party, an open meeting or a closed meeting ? 

Mr. Lin. No, sir. 

Senator Danrex. You, of course, know better than anyone else the 
reading material concerning the Communist Party and the various 
Communist books which were found in your apartment and in 
your 

Mr. Lr. Not in my apartment, no; in my basement storage, which 
is a very large one, on Sixth Street, No. 206 East Sixth Street. 

Senator Dantet. You know of various books there, How To Be a 
Good Communist. That was in your library or in your basement? 

Mr. Lr. I have no recollection of it. 

Senator Danret. The Draft Constitution of the U. S. S. R., by 
Josef Stalin? Do you recall that book? 

Mr. Lin. No. 

Senator Dante. Do you deny that that was in your basement 
room 4 

Mr. Lix. I don’t deny it, because a whole bunch of them were 
brought in by somebody who left this country to go to Hong Kong, 
and I didn’t even have a chance to look over the titles of those books 
or pamphlets. 

Senator Dantet. You mean to say that these books that were taken 
from your basement room belonged to some other person ? 

Mr. Lin. Yes; I presume so; yes. 

It was brought in by somebody who was leaving this country for 
Hong Kong, for the other side, you know, and I think T got about 
three bunches of books and pamphlets that he left behind. 

Senator DanteL. Who was this somebody ? 

Mr. Lin. Mr. Sung Pin Kwok. 

Senator Danret. Of what country is he a native? 

Mr. Lin. He is a Chinese. 

Senator Dante. A Chinese. He is a Chinese citizen ? 
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Mr. Lry. Yes, a Chinese citizen. 

Senator Danie. A Chinese citizen. Did he stay with you at your 
apartment ? ; 

Mr. Lin. No. He stayed uptown. He stayed near Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Senator Dante.. How did he happen to leave this material with 
you 
~ Mr. Lry. Well, because he knows that I do collect books and have a 
large storage for it. So I happened to meet him in Chinatown one 
day and he said he was leaving this country in a matter of a couple of 
weeks, and he said that he was moving at the same time to another 
place before he would leave, or something; he was clearing his apart- 
ment, in other words. And I asked him, “What are you going to do 
with your books?” 

He said, “I gave them away to friends.” 

So I said, “If there are any books that you don’t want, and you want 
to leave it with me or give it to me, I will pick it up.” 

Senator Danret. Did he give them to you or just leave them for 
you to keep them until he returned ? 

Mr. Lrx. Well, I think he was just leaving it to me to do whatever 
I want with them. 

Senator Dante. What did he tell you? You think he was giving 
them to you, do you not ? 

Mr. Lin. Because he gave it away to all his friends. 

Senator Dantex. Yes. 

Mr. Lr. I don’t think he meant just to keep it for him. 

Senator DanreL. Were all of them that he left with you Commu- 
nist books or literature? 

Mr. Lixy. No. The books were on different subjects. 

Senator Dantet. On different subjects? 

Mr. Lin. Yes. But the pamphlets, I think one bunch of them hap- 
pened to be left-wing or Communist material, one bundle. 

Senator Danrex. You did look over them ? 

Mr. Lin. One big bunch. I realize some of them were Communist 
vet but I didn’t have a chance to go over the whole bunch of 
them. 

Senator Dantet. Was he a Communist to your knowledge? Did 
he ever tell you he was? 

Mr. Lin. No. To my knowledge he wasn’t a Communist. 

Senator Daniex. Did he leave any material in your apartment ? 

Mr. Lin. No, no. 

Senator Dantet. Did he ever stay there? 

Mr. Lin. He never stayed in my apartment. He only visited me 
in my apartment once or twice over a 3-year period that I knew him. 

Senator Danrev. Did you have any type of Communist literature 
in your apartment ? 

Mr. Lin. No. As far as I know, I don’t have any Communist or 
Marxist material around, because I left the university a good many 
years ago, and I don’t have any more interest in reading a Sack about 
socialism or communism. 

Senator Dantev. Did you have any material which was printed or 
mailed to you from the central Communist Party headquarters in 
Moscow ? 

Mr. Lry. Certainly not. I never heard of that. 
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Senator Danrev. You never heard of any material of that kind? 

Mr. Lin. No. 

Senator Dantet. Did you belong to the Chinese Daily News? 

Mr. Lin. No. 

Senator Danret. Did you contribute funds to the Chinese Daily 
News? 

Mr. Lin. No, sir. 

Senator Danten. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Lin. Pardon me, Senator. ° 

In connection with the narcotics questions that I understand I was 
asked to appear here originally on, as I was waiting to come in this 
afternoon, I did write down here a few suggestions or recommenda- 
tions which I should present to your committee. 

Senator Dantet. Very good. We will be glad to have those. We 
will make those a part of our record. 

Mr. Lin. Yes. Thank you. 

I think if these suggestions or recommendations that I am going to 
make would be put into law or carried out by the Government of the 
United States, I am pretty sure, or I hope, the trading in narcotics 
in this country will be checked or brought under control ‘perhaps more 

effectively. 

Senator DanreL. We thank you very much, and we will make that 
part of our record. 

Mr. Lix. Thank you, sir. 

Senator DanteL. We appreciate your—— 

Mr. Lin. Shall I proceed / 

Senator Dantev. Do you have it in writing / 

Mr. Lin. Yes. I would like to read it. 

Senator Danrex. Let me see how long it is. 

Mr. Lin. No, it is not long. It is only 3 pages in handwriting. 

Senator DanreL. Just a moment. I need to confer with the com- 
mittee about another witness. 

Mr. Lin. Your Honors, can I proceed now ? 

Senator DanteL. Yes, “tee may proceed. 

Mr. Lin. Suggestion No. 1: 1 put it in a form, I hope, that doesn’t 
offend anybody, ‘but I put it as briefly a as technically as I can. 

Recommendation or suggestion No. 1: The Congress should pass a 
law authorizing the Fede1 al Narcotics <heorme inany part of the United 
States to obtain author ity from the United States district attorney’s 
office to tap any telephone suspected of being used by a suspected nar- 
cotics smuggler or seller of narcotics once the Federal narcotics agent 
has got possession of some reliable evidence or some proof of the 
suspect’s activities in connection with narcotics. 

May I explain? I have, as executive leader of this Fukien Benev- 
olent Association that you mentioned, been urging both the Fed- 
eral and State Narcotics Bureau here to tap the wire of my own or- 
ganization clubroom for the past 2 years, and they have not been able 
to cooperate because of the fact that, as they generally claim, there are 
legal technicalities that prohibit them from doing it, although one of 
the agents said that he could do it and was going ‘to proceed last year, 
when I suddenly was indicted on this Amidone case, and for that 
reason I think he stopped proceeding with this wiretapping. 

But otherwise I have talked with many agents, and pe one reason 
or another they said the law didn’t allow them to do it. 
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But there was one Federal agent who went over to the clubroom 
with me and who said he was going to make arrangements to do it in 
May 1954, but it just happened i in the following week I was indicted 
on the Amidone charge, and that stopped him from proceeding. 

Is there any question on this point? I said that Congress should 
pass a law to allow Federal narcotics agents to tap telephone wires, 
Senator O’Manoney. That is all clear. That is in the record. 

Senator Daniet. Yes. We got that. 

Mr. Lin. Recommendation or suggestion No. 2: Any seaman sailing 
on board an American vessel should have his mariner’s license or sea- 
man’s documents suspended for at least 5 years when he is found and 
convicted of a narcotics charge anywhere in the United States, local 
or State or Federal. 

In this connection Federal, State, or local narcotics agents should 
be required to send a report about any merchant seaman who is con- 
victed of a narcotic violation in any part of the United States. I think 
that is necessary because a seaman on board American ships does often 
yield to the temptation to buy or bring opium into this country, and 
the control on that should be tightened, and could be tightened to that 
extent. 

Suggestion or recommendation No. 3: The Congress should pass a 
law authori izing that a nationwide search be made immediately into 
the narcotic history of every merchant seaman serving aboard Amer- 
ican ships, and any crewman or seaman or officers on the ship who is 
found to have violated our narcotic law within the past 10 years should 
have his mariner’s license suspended for a period of from 1 to 5 years, 
according to the eC police record and personal character. 

Suggestion No. 4: The master or captain of any American vessel 
touching a foreign port or returning from foreign lands should be 
required to notify the customs agent by radio at le: ast 1 day in advance 
of a ship’s entry into any American port about the presence on board 
the ship of any member or any number of seamen or passengers who 
were found to have had narcotic-law violations within the past 10 
years, 

Such a seaman or passenger should not be allowed to leave the ship 
until the narcotic agent of the customshouse agrees to let him go on 
shore. 

Suggestion No.5: The owner or master of any foreign vessel should 
be required to notify the nearest American consul abroad as soon as 
it has knowledge of his ship’s going to enter any American port or 
ports in the course of its itinerary ‘and receive a copy of a circular 
which is to be printed in various foreign languages, as well as the 
i ae language, from the American consul advising the ship’s per- 
sonnel and passengers, if any, of American laws and regulations pro- 
hibiting the illegal importation of all kinds of narcotics into the 
United States. 

In the meantime, the American consul abroad is prepared to notify 
the customs agents in the particular port or ports in the United States 
where the foreign ship is to take anchorage or berth some days, at 
least some days, i in advance of the ship’s arrival there, so as to enable 
the local customs authorities to be on guard for a thorough search of 
every personnel going ashore from that foreign vessel. 

69147—56—pt. 38 
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Senator Dantet. We thank you very much for these recommenda- 
tions and for appearing before us today, sir. 

Mr. Lry. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Dantex. Thank you. 

Now, the name of the last witness will not be used. So if any re- 
porter has the name, please do not use it. It may not even be used in 
our record. 

Senator O’Manoney. The next witness? 

Senator Dantet. Yes; the next witness. 

She will step forward, please. 

You may stand right there and I will administer the oath to you. 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give to this 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you, God? 

The Wrrness. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF AN UNDISCLOSED WITNESS 


Senator Danret. Your name will not be placed in this record, and 
no pictures will be made. It is the understanding that we have had 
with you, and I want to say before I turn the chair over to Senator 
O’Mahoney and ask him to preside for a while, that we certainly ap- 
preciate your willingness to come before this committee because of the 
serious trouble that you have had with narcotics addiction, and tell 
us your story so that it might help somebody else, and might help us 
in gaining the information and arriving at recommendations that we 
should make. 

We appreciate it, and you understand the circumstances under 
which you are appearing. 

If there is any question you want to ask us before you start, you 
are perfectly free to do so. 

The Wrrness. No. I don’t think there are any questions. 

Senator O’Manoney (presiding). You are aware of the purpose 
of this inquiry, of course? 

The Wirness. Yes, I am. 

Senator O’Manoney. You have been present in the courtroom while 
a good part of it has been going on? 

The Wirness. I have been present for some of the time. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. You understand that this committee 
was appointed by the United States Senate for the purpose of gather- 
ing facts with respect to the extent of the narcotic traffic and the effect 
that it has upon those persons who become addicted to the use of nar- 
cotics, and that our purpose is solely the purpose of considering the 
possibilities to suppress the traffic as will protect individuals from 
becoming victims of the traffic. You understand that ? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Senator O’Matoney. I take it you sympathize with that purpose ? 

The Wirness. Yes, I do, completely. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, we understand, of course, your position, 
and the committee has agreed, as the chairman has told you, not to 
use your name in this proceeding. 

With that in mind, I shall be very glad to have you open your story 
as you please and tell us what you have in mind. 
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The Wrrness. Well, my story goes back quite a few years, 10 years. 
1 left home—— 

Senator O’ManHoney. Would you speak up a little louder? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

I left home and came to New York, and I didn’t stay in New York 
because I got an offer of a job in Florida, and I went there and I 
worked in a nightclub. 

Senator O’Manoney. What were you doing in the club? 

The Wrrness. I was a dance girl. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

The Wrrness. Then I started smoking marihuana. 

Senator O’Manoney. This was in Florida? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. At a nightclub? 

The Wrirness. Yes. 

Senator Danret. At what age? 

The Wrrness. I was 18. And I came back to New York, and a few 
years after that I eventually started smoking opium. 

Senator O’Manoney. How did you start on marihuana first ? 

The Wrrness. Well, as a very young girl I was more or less open 
to suggestions for anything new, and that seemed exciting to me, to 
try this marihuana, and as an eventuality, I started smoking opium a 
few years after that. 

Senator O’Mauonsry. Where were you then? 

The Wirness. In New York. 

Senator O’Manoney. Still dancing? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Well, I became addicted to opium and since then my story has been 
very much one of being addicted, trying to get off, not succeeding, and 
eventually, in 1952, I started using heroin, and heroin to me is the 
very last step of the road, because all the heartbreak and sorrow that 
comes along with it is, well, you can’t really know it unless you 
Saale it. 

Senator O'Manoney. You realized when you were using the opium 
that it was not having a good effect, and you wanted to break away 
from it? 

The Wirness. Yes, I did. But the heroin—I tried. At least I 
tried Por opium. I tried much more than I did with the heroin, to 

et off. 
' Senator O’Manonery. When you started to use heroin, how did you 
happen to be drawn into that? 

T e Witness. Well, I used the heroin because at that time I couldn’t 
get the opium. 

Senator O’Manoney. Having failed to break off the opium 
habit—— 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. Not being able to get the opium, you were able 
to get some heroin ? 

he Wirness. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. I see. 

The Wrrness. And I started using heroin. And the heroin was 
so destructive that my weight fell off, I wasn’t eating right, and 
morally I was—I just wasn’t the same person. 
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Senator O’Manonry. What was the effect on your ability as a 
dancer ? 

The Wrrness. I wasn’t working then. I had stopped working. 

Senator O’Manonery. You had stopped working? 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. You had no income? 

The Wirness. I didn’t really have an income. I had a man that 
was keeping me and paying my bills, and I more or less got my money 
that way. 

Mr. Gasqur. You understand that for the purposes of this sub- 
committee, you can avail yourself of the fifth amendment at any time 
you wish to? 

Senator O’Manonery. I am not going to ask her any questions about 
that point. 

Senator Danie. No. We have discussed that question fully. Un- 
der the circumstances that she is testifying under, she will tell every- 
thing that we want to know, except that she will not call any names 
of people who have not been convicted. 

Sealant O’Manoney. As I have said frequently here, and the Sen- 
ator and I both have said several times, this is a legislative com- 
mittee. It is not a court. It is not a grand jury, and we have no 
desire to get any information that will lead to prosecution of you or 
any of those with whom you are associated. 

The counsel for the committee thought maybe I was going to 
ask some impertinent question, and I use the word “impertinent” as a 
lawyer. 

We are only interested in the tale that you tell that may be of 
benefit to others, to prevent them from suffering as you have suffered. 

Senator Danrex. Let me say for the record, Mr. Chairman, that 
I failed to tell the counsel that I had discussed with the witness this 
matter of questions that might involve certain names of people, and 
that is what he was fearful of, I am sure. 

Senator O’Manonry. I know it was. 

Senator Danien. And we did have the understanding that she was 
not to call any names of any people who have not been convicted of 
some offense. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

And now you may proceed. 

The Wirness. Well, there isn’t really too much to my story. It is 
just that it has been a very heartbreaking one, because it involved 
prosecution for narcotic laws 

Senator O’Manoney. Were you convicted under the laws? 

The Wirness. Yes, I was. 

Senator O’Maunoney. Did you plead guilty or were you tried? 

The Wrirness. Yes; I pleaded guilty. And being taken away from 
society and put in jail gives you a lot of time to think. But I don’t 
really believe that confinement is the sole answer, because I know 
that if I hadn’t done a lot of psychotherapy by myself and with the 
aid of others, I don’t think I would have come to the decision that I 
was able to come to with myself. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you still consider yourself an addict ? 

The Wirness. No—well, I think that I go along with the Narcotics 
Anonymous, which concludes that any addiction is always potential. 
In other words, you can always be subject to it. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Would you like to see Congress take specific 
and positive action to strengthen the laws against the traffic in nar- 
coties ¢ 

The Witness. Oh, yes; definitely so. I would also like Congress 
to enable the public to treat addiction as a disease and the sickness 
which it is, and to take away some of the stigma which is attached 
to using drugs—I mean, in a criminal sense—because I believe that 
anyone that uses drugs, there is something basically wrong with them. 
They need help. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it can be said for all of this committee 
that we are much more concerned with the apprehension and punish- 
ment of those who for their own monetary benefit engage in the dis- 
tribution of the narcotics and who stimulate the use thereof by 
youngsters who may not be aware of all the dangers that are involved. 

Your story is a dramatic story of what the danger is and of the 
destructive effect it has upon the life of a young girl. 

You were a well-educated girl, were you not, when you came to 
New York? 

The Witness. Well, I have had a high school education, that is all. 

Senator O’Manoney. You graduated from high school. High 
school is a pretty good education. ‘ 

The Wrrness. When you have aspired to higher education, you 
don’t feel that it is adequate. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think we have the story. 

Senator Danret. Let me ask a few questions. How old are you 
now ¢ 

The Wirness. I will be 28 in August. 

Senator Dantex. 28 in August. And where were you born? 

The Wrrness. I was born in Cranston, R. I. 

Senator Danrev. In Rhode Island. 

I would like to go back just a little further, if you will, into family 
matters—your family and church and school and all. As I have told 
you, since your name will not be in it, I would like to have just a little 
further background. 

Was there anything in your home life that caused you not to be 
warned against such things as this? In other words, was your home 
life pleasant ? 

The Wrrness. My home life was pleasant as far as narcotics were 
concerned. I didn’t know they existed. 

Senator Danret. When did you leave home? 

The Wirness. I left home when I was almost 18. 

Senator Dantet. And did you have a feeling of wanting to try 
narcotics, or anything new, like you said a moment ago, at the time 
you left home? 

The Wirness. Well, I was a young girl away from home, you know, 
coming to the big city, and anything that was happening to me, I 
mean, that meant excitement, and I didn’t know what it was—I didn’t 
know what I was doing 

Senator Dantret. Had you been in any kind of trouble before you 
left home? 

The Wrirness. No. 

Senator Danret. Had you attended church and Sunday school? 

The Wrrness. Oh, yes. 

Senator Dante. You had, regularly, while you were a young girl? 
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The Wirnzss. Yes. 
Senator DanreL. And then you came to New York when you were 
18% 
The Wirness. Yes. 
Senator Danie. And what did you start doing here { 
The Wirness. Well, after I came back from Florida, I went to 
beauty culture school. 
Senator Danrmx. Did you go to Florida first ? 
The Wrrness. Yes. 
Senator Dantex. First, when you left home, you went to Florida? 
The Wrrness. Yes. 
Senator Danrex. At what age? 
Senator O’Manonery. No. Her story was that she came to New 
York, but did not get any employment here and went to Florida. 
The Wrrness. Yes. 
Senator Danret. And then you went to Florida. Excuse me. 
The Wirness. On my return from Florida, I attended beauty cul- 
ture school for a few months, and I stopped in my course about the 
third month, and then I started dancing again, and I worked on and 
off, never really anything steady. I did a little modeling. 
Senator Danrev. Where did you dance? One of the theaters here? 
The Wrirness. Yes. 
Senator Danret. What theater? 
The Wrrness. I don’t want to answer that. 
Senator O’Manoney. I don’t think she should answer that. 
Senator Danret. Iam sorry. Go ahead. 
The Wrirness. Then I became addicted, and the money that I needed 
for my addiction was far beyond my salary. 
Senator Danrex. About what did it cost to take care of your ad- 
ae when it was opium that you were using? About how much 
er day ? 
. The Wrrness. It cost about $100 a week. 
Senator Danrex. About $100 a week? 
The Wirness. Yes. 
Senator Dantex. And then after you went on heroin, about how 
much did it cost to take care of that? 
The Witness. Well, it cost from the minimum of $25 to a maximum 
of $40 or $50 a day. 
Senator Dante.. From $25 to $40 or $50 a day ? 
The Wrirness. Yes. 
Senator O’Manoney. May I ask a question there? 
From what type of person did you buy this narcotic ? 
The Wirness. From someone that was selling it. 
Senator O’Manoney. Did you have any difficulty in finding the 
seller ? 
The Wrrness. No. 
Senator O’Manonry. Do you know whether the seller was an addict 
also ? 
The Wirness. Well, most of the people I bought from were addicts 
also. 
Senator O’Manoney. They were addicts also? 
The Wrrness. Yes. 
Senator O’Manoney. And were you familiar with the experience 
that they had had? 
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_ The Witness. No; by the time I experienced it, yes; but at the 
time—— 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, they had been going through 
— the same sort of trial that you have described to us this after- 
noon 

The Wrrness. I guess so. I couldn’t really say exactly. 

Senator O’Manonry. You did not know them personally, then? 

The Wirness. No. 

Senator Dantgv. Is that true of your opium purchases, too? 

Is that usually true of people who also used opium ? 

The Wrrness. Yes. Well, I bought the drugs from users and non- 
users alike. 

Senator Dante... Both? 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Senator Dantet. You bought it from both users and nonusers? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Senator Dante. Is that true of heroin, too? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Senator Dante. And you say that the habit was costing you more 
than you could make dancing or any other work that you were 
following? 

The Wrrness. Oh, yes; far more. 

Senator Dantev. Then what did you do to raise sufficient money to 
buy your drug? 

he Wirness. Well, I just relied on the men that I knew to give me 
money. 

Senator Danret. The men that you knew to give you money ? 

The Witness. Yes. 

Senator Dantet. Now, have you had occasion to witness girls who 
have become addicted and had to go to prostitution in order to get 
enough money to take care of their habit ? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Senator Dantet. Would you say that there is any relation between 
the two in New York, from your experience, between prostitution and 
narcotic drugs? 

The Wirness. Definitely, yes. 

Senator Dante. Definitely ? 

The Wrrness. A very strong relationship. 

Senator Danrex. Could you give us some idea of the number of 
girls that you have known who became addicts first before going into 
prostitution ? 

The Wrrness. I can’t say personally. I know from being in jail 
that there were a great number of girls coming in there for prostitution. 

Senator Dante. And they told you that, that that is why they went 
into it ? 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Senator Danret. And you know of any people who went into other 
vocations, such as stealing or anything of that kind in order to get 
enough money to take care of their drug habit ? 

The Witness. Yes. It is almost impossible for a person to make the 
kind of money that drugs call for. I mean, when you are buying 
drugs, the prices that are charged for drugs—— 

Senator O’Manonty. The sellers know that, do they not? 

The Wrirness. Of course they know. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Both the addicts and the nonusers # 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. When the purchase is made, there may be 
references to that fact ? 

The Wirness. Well, I don’t think there are any references made, 
because it is an understood thing. Thisissupply and demand. They 
have what you want, and you pay their price for it. Ifyou don’t have 
the money, you are forced to get it. And most of the time at that 
stage you “really don’t care where you get it or how you get it, because 
you-—. 

Senator O’Manonrey. As one of the witnesses said here today, you 
cannot buy any narcotics on credit. 

The Witness. No. 

Senator O’Manonry. They are ee tough about it, are a not, 
when they are selling them? You lay the cash down, the price that is 
demanded, or you go without ? 

The Witness. That is usually the e: ase, yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. Usually the ¢ ase ? 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you mean there are exceptions ? 

The Witness. I think there are some exceptions, if you deal with one 
person long enough, if you establish yourself as a weed customer, as the 
term is called. You see him every day or every week and get a sub- 
stantial amount from him, and they know that you are able to pay and 
will pay. They might let you ride for a few weeks, but they won’t let 
you ride too long. 

Senator Dantet. Now, what is the bodily effect, or what was it to 
you, as a result of the use of heroin, let us say? I mean, did it do 
anything destructive to your body ? 

Senator O’Manonery. Your health? 

The Wirness. Well, I lost a lot of weight. It could have been 
much more harmful than it was, except that I didn’t—I wasn’t 
addicted to the needle type. I sniffed it. 

Senator Daniet. You sniffed the heroin instead of taking the 
hypodermic needles ¢ 

The Wrrness. Yes. But if I had continued with the needle, I 
would have gotten very bad marks, and it would have scarred my 
body per manently. 

Senator Danren. You have seen that on other addicts who did use 
the needle ? 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Senator Daniev. Did this sniffing cause any physical trouble to 
your nose ? 

The Wirness. Yes, it did. 

Senator DanteL. What did it do? 

The Wirness. It caused the perforation of the membrane here. 

Senator Danrex.. Of your nose? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Senator Danret. How long have you been off of heroin now ? 

The Wirness. Over a year. 

Senator Danret. Were you given the “cold turkey” treatment ? 

The Wirness. Yes, I was. 

— Dantet. That is, just to take you off without reducing it 
at all 
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The Wirness. And I wound up in the hospital with some kind of 
pneumonia because of it. 

Senator Danteu. Because of it ¢ 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Senator Danrez. I understand that is a terrible physical feeling 
for an addict to have the drugs taken away suddenly from him. Is 
that right? 

The Wrrness. Yes, it is. 

Senator Danrex. And you went to the hospital after that. How 
long was it before you felt like you did not have to have the drugs 
and did not have the agony that went with the absence of them? 

The Wrrness. About 2 weeks. 

Senator Danre.. About 2 weeks. 

The Wirness. But I didn’t feel good for about 4 months. 

Senator DanteL. Now, how do you feel about the matter now? 
Do you think that after you have served the sentence that will be 
passed on you that you can stay off the drugs when you come back 
to society ¢ 

The Wirness. Yes, I feel very strongly that I can. 

Senator Dante. You feel that you can / 

The Witness. Yes. 

Senator Dantet. Do you have any suggestions to leave with the 
committee on how we can help people who are addicts who have 
gone to prison or are in prison now and coming back into society ¢ 

Do you have any suggestions to make to us other than what you 
have already made? 

The Wirness. No, other than finding out why they use the drugs 
to begin with. I think a lot of care should be taken, like a lot of 
people go to Lexington, Ky. They submit themselves there volun- 
tarily and they stay for the cure and they come home and they stay 
home maybe 2 or 3 months, if that length of time, and they start all 
over again. 

It was just the cure and the confinement isn’t the answer. I don’t 
know what the answer is, but it is going to take a lot of study. And, 
of course, in relation to crime, you get a lot of people that would 
never commit a crime, except that they become addicted and they 
need the money, and they really don’t realize what they are doing, 
because you know under drugs everything is distorted. 

Your values are completely displaced. You are disintegrated 
morally. 

I believe that very strongly, because I know, looking back on my- 
self, shortly before I was arrested, I know that I would go long 
stretches without getting in touch with my mother, and things that 
had a lot of meaning to me, and should have had a lot of meaning, I 
just tossed aside very lightly. 

Senator Danrev. During your childhood and up to the age of 18, 
had you ever received any warning in school or at home or anywhere 
else about the danger of the use of narcotic drugs ? 

The Wirness. I didn’t even know they existed. 

Senator Dantet. You had no education or warning about them 
at all? 

The Wrrness. No. 

Senator Dantev. Anything further? 

Senator O’Manoney. I have nothing further. 
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Mr. Gasque. Yes, sir. 
You were treated, I believe, by a doctor for addiction for a while? 
The Wirness. Yes. 

Mr. Gasque. That was a private physician ? 

The Wirness. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Gasque. Could you describe to us in your own words that treat- 
ment ? 

The Wrrness. The treatment was—I went to him 2 or 3 times a day 
and got an injection of something. What it was, I don’t know. And 
I would go to him every day and he told me he was cutting down the 
amounts of whatever he was giving me; so it was up to me to know 
what progress I could make. 

Mr. Gasqur. Those were arm injections? 

The Wrrness. Yes. And I could have been cured, I mean, if I had 
continued to go to him, but during one occasion I went to him for 
about 25 days, and going to him 2 or 3 times a day for 25 days, and 
giving him $5, $7, or $10 an injection ran into so much money that I 
said, “Well, I am spending as much money here as I am for the drugs, 
and I am not feeling anywhere near as good.” 

So I just started using the drugs again. 
Mr. Ramen: You were not confined in an institution, a hospital or 
clinic during this period ? 

The Wrrness. No. 

Mr. Gasque. You were continuing your normal activities and going 
to the doctor for these injections? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Mr. Gasquet. That is all. 

Senator Danret. Have you been given any kind of treatment since 
you were arrested this last time? 

The Wrrness. No, none. 

Senator Dantret. Were you previously arrested ? 

The Wrirness. I have never been given any treatment when I was 
arrested. 

Senator Danret. Have you ever had another case prior to this one 
for which you have been convicted, that you have told us about? 

The Wrrness. Well, I think that would be too identifying. 

Senator Dantex. I mean, narcotics cases. 

The Wrrness. That is the case I was referring to. 

Senator Dantex. That is the one that you have told us about? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

Senator Dantet. This is the only one? 

The Wirness. Yes. 

Senator Danrex. And you have received no treatment in any type 
of institution since being arrested ? 

The Wrrness. No. 

Senator Dante. Now, were you convicted of possession or selling of 
narcotics at all? 

The Wrrness. No; possession. 

Senator Danrex. Possession of narcotics. 

I believe that is all. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, I think that this witness is to 
be commended for the statement that she has made. 
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You have made a sacrifice, and I want the committee to know it, in 
coming here to testify as you have done, in the first instance by putting 
your story on the record, under the conditions we agreed upon, aaa 
you have given a warning to others who might fall into the areas where 
narcotics are used, with the same ignorance of their use and effect that 
you had. And you have also recommended to us that something more 
should be done than mere punishment and treatment in order to bring 
about the rehabilitation which I am sure you desire, and every other 
addict would desire if he or she knew that it was possible, so that you 
have laid a responsibility upon us by your story, and I thank you for 
having come here. 

The Wirness. You are very welcome. Goodby. 

Senator Daniet. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning in this courtroom. 

(Whereupon, at 5:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Saturday, June 25, 1955.) 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NARCOTICS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
New York, N. Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in courtroom 
1702, United States Court House, New York City, Senator Price 
Daniel (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Daniel and O’Mahoney. 

Also present: C. Aubrey Gasque, subcommittee counsel, and W. L. 
Speer, committee investigator. 

Senator DanteL. The committee will come to order. 

The chairman would like to make a statement with reference to 
the witness who appeared yesterday, Edward Y. 'T. Lin. 

It will be remembered that after his examination by the committee 
this witness asked to make a statement and said that he had written 
down, on about 3 or 4 pages, some recommendations that he would 
like to make to the committee. Then he asked permission to read 
them. After he had reviewed them, the chairman reached over the 
table to get the statement so that it could be placed in the record, and 
the witness, evidently thinking that I was shaking hands with him, 
either to thank him or to bid him goodby, took the chairman’s hand 
and shook his hand instead of giving him the paper. I then later got 
the paper from him and put it in the record. 

I would just like to make it clear for the record that the chairman 
did not by the motion of his hands mean to be congratulating this 
witness in any respect. I mention this simply because one of the 
newspapers, not having known the circumstances and why the chair- 
man extended his hand to the witness, interpreted it to mean that 
Lin received a handshake and thanks from the subcommittee chairman, 
Senator Price Daniel, Democrat of Texas. 

Now, I put this in the record because I can certainly see why it was 
interpreted that way. Ido not want to see that interpretation remain 
however because this witness, Lin, is a convicted narcotics violator, 
and the evidence before the committee brought out by Senator 
O’Mahoney certainly shows that he knows a lot about the smuggling 
of narcotics by seamen, both from the Far East and other countries. 
He is not only a convicted narcotics violator, but he is subject to 
deportation. 

The fact that the committee did not comment concerning his recom- 
mendations to us as to changes in the law should not be interpreted 
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as an acceptance of those recommendations or any appreciation for 
them, because, as a matter of fact, practically every recommendation 
is now embodied in the law, including his recommendation for depor- 
tation, and it is the hope of the chairman of this committee that he 
will be deported from this country. 

He used our schools and our colleges after coming here to get an 
education to go back and help his people under an exchange program, 
under the Boxer program, and instead of using his education to help 
his own people or our people, it appears that he has used his connec- 
tions to bring this terrible illicit narcotic traffic into this country. 

Senator O’Manonery. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Danret. Senator O’Mahoney. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it might be appropriate to add that 
the same newspaper, that is to say, in the edition that I saw this morn- 
ing—made the utterly incorrect statement that the subpenas of this 
committee in certain instances of certain witnesses have been ignored 
by those witnesses. 

In the afternoon session it was made amply clear that the witnesses, 
except one who was in the hospital and who was represented here by 
his attorney, responded to the subpenas, that they went to the court- 
room mentioned in the subpena, and it was for that reason that they 
were not here at 10 o’clock, but they were here in the afternoon. 

Senator Danret. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. There was no ignoring of committee subpenas. 

Senator Dantex. That is correct. They answered their names when 
they were called again a little bit later after we found that they had 
not received word to come to this courtroom. 

We have before us this morning a witness who was not subpenaed 
but one who has been cooperating with this committee voluntarily. 
We have worked together in this matter. This is a witness who not 
only in his position as attorney general of New York, but in his posi- 
tion as chairman of the narcotics committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General, has had experience and has, studied this 
important problem, and we are certainly happy for Attorney General 
Jacob K. Javits to appear before us at this time. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Javits. Mr. Chairman, I assume the Chair wishes me to proceed 
with the direct statement. 

Senator Dantex. Right, sir. 

Mr. Javits. Mr. Chairman, I discussed this inquiry with the Gover- 
nor of our State yesterday, and the Governor has authorized me to 
welcome the committee on behalf of the State and to assure the com- 
mittee of any cooperation that the committee desires from any of our 
officials, figures, facts, or whatever the committee might need to help 
in its work. 

The situation in our State is, we feel, a serious one. We believe that 
the committee can be helpful, extremely helpful, because this is very 
heavily a responsibility of the United States, and we would like to 
direct the committee’s attention to these three preliminary points. 
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First, this matter has had considerable attention in our State. In 
1951 our New York State Legislature authorized an investigation of 
narcotics traffic and narcotics addiction to be pursued by the attorney 
general, the predecessor in my office, Nathaniel Goldstein, one of our 
very distinguished attorneys general, who prosecuted this investiga- 
tion in 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954, and issued reports in 1951 and 1952, 
and my office is in the process of bringing the report and material up 
to date. 

Now, I will give you as I go along the results of that investigation, 
what effect we think it had in our State as perhaps bearing on the 
Federal Government. 

The other points as we see it are these: The primary problems are 
the question of a supply of this very terrible material, which comes 
through international smuggling, and there is a very strong implica- 
tion today that plentiful supplies are available for those who would 
pick them up and run the risk of bringing them here, as an added 
technique to the effort of the Communist countries, notably Commu- 
nist China, to build up their foreign trade balances. 

This is a way in which they can get dollars and also a way in which 
they can raise a considerable amount of havoc in the free world. 

New York is a great port, and so we have a very great problem. 
This is the greatest port in our country, the greatest port of entry. 

The other point which again affects the Federal Government very 
seriously is that there has been a remarkable lack of research in the 
field of the cure and cause of narcotics addiction, particularly the 
cure. Let me give you a little instance of that. 

We have our National Institutes of Health, which are interested 
in various types of research. And when I was in the Congress I 
backed many of those programs. We had a fellow in the Congress 
whose name should be mentioned time and again, named Frank 
Keefe, Representative from Wisconsin, who was a great leader in 
this field, and I think was more responsible for national research pro- 
grams and problems of heart, cancer, tuberculosis, and other areas 
into which we entered, than anyone else in the Congress. 

: Seer say Senator O’Mahoney has also been a great leader in that 
eld. 

Now, we find upon checking the thing that there is practically no 
research in this area. 

Mr. Anslinger, Dr. Anslinger, the head of the Federal effort in this 
field, says there are 60,000 addicts throughout the country. I will not 
in any way quarrel with those figures, except to point out that this is 
probably the most difficult area upon which to get figures, because 
every effort is made to suppress them. Addicts are certainly not 
advertising themselves, and I am going to give you an example of 
that in New York State in just a moment. 

But it strikes me that with 60,000 victims, and an untold amount 
of social damage, you can compare that with roughly the same num- 
ber of victims in infantile paralysis before the blessing of the Salk 
vaccine, and recognize that even for clearly itemized research about 
$3 million a year has been spent rather consistently by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis alone, and in this field we cannot 
find anything spent, maybe $100,000 by some foundation. Only the 


— day a foundation was set up to try to do some research in this 
eld. 
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So the two big points which we can see in the Federal area are 
the question of control of imports and the question of research as 
dealing with our basic problems as contrasted with our treatment 
problems, and I shall suggest to the committee the views of my office 
on the treatment problems. 

Now, a word about the figures, because I think it is quite important 
to the committee. 

I said that we were concerned about the accuracy of figures, and 
I would like to give the committee an instance of that. There is a 
report of roughly 4,518 arrests for narcotics violations in New York 
City during 1954, and 178 in the balance of the State. 

I would like to contrast that figure with the report by the physicians 
of the State of New York, who under our public health laws must 
report any treatment of a narcotic addict. For 1954 they report the 
treatment of 2,537 cases—495 under 21, and 2,042 age 21 and over. 

Now, the disparity between those figures will give the committee 
some idea of the problem here in really putting your finger on how 
many addicts there are, because of the fact that these people are 
certainly not advertising the fact that they are addicts. 

Senator Dantex. General, you are pointing out the disparity be- 
tween what figures? I got your last ones, but what is it with which 
you were comparing them ? 

Mr. Javits. The arrest figures of the State. 

Senator Danrex. The arrest figures of the State? 

Mr. Javirs. That is right. It points up the difficulty of putting 
your finger on the matter here, because you are dealing with people 
who are furtive, completely so, because as we know narcotics addiction 
is a direct channel to crime, and, second, because anyone they have 
contact with in the way of purchases, et cetera, represents illegality. 

So we must assume that the 60,000 figure, our arrest figure, and the 
figure reported by the physicians are a basic minimum. 

Now, the next point that I would like to make is that the incidence 
of crime as it relates to narcotics conviction is extremely high, and our 
experience in that is of a shocking character. 

In New York County alone 30 percent of all prisoners investigated 
by the probation officers in our court of general criminal jurisdiction, 
which is the court of general sessions, are revealed as narcotics addicts. 
Now, that is an extremely high percentage, and I have conferred with 
some of the judges in our court of general sessions, and they have 
shown me their sheaf of sentences for a morning, which might be 8, 
9, 10, or 11, with an incidence of as high as 7 out of 10 or 11 whom their 
probation report, which is given in every felony case, shows to be 
narcotics addicts. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I ask, Mr. Attorney General, whether 
the judges with whom you have talked about this problem have come 
to any conclusion as to whether or not the addiction leads to crime 
or whether addiction is the result of character or moral weakness 
which develops crime and leads to addiction ¢ 

Mr. Javrrs. The view of the judges and my own view is that addic- 
tion leads to crime inevitably, because the proportion of those in our 

population who could from their own earnings afford addiction is very 
small. In addition, addiction disables a man from earning, or a 
woman. Hence it also leads, even with those who have talent and 
could have adequate earnings, to crime. 
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I think that we are dealing here with one of our most difficult, hard- 
core elements in the crime situation and one of the most difficult and 
aggravating causes of the emergency in juvenile delinquency and 
youth crime. And I have given the committee some figures on the 
youth problem with which my office has been especially concerned. 

Senator Dantev. I certainly agree with what you have said there, 
that addiction is going to lead to other crime. But do you also find 
that in many cases the addict has a criminal record before informa- 
tion appears with respect to addiction ? 

Mr. Javirs. There are cases in which the addict does have a criminal 
record, but our own researches indicate that the criminal record i 
very much more likely to come as an incident to conviction than the 
supposition that a man who has a criminal record or a criminal bent 
would be an addict. 

This seems to be almost a postulate of addiction. There very few 
people who can carry this habit without some kind of crime, even 
though it might be petty crime. 

Now, that is the result of our analysis. 

Senator Dante... General, I am sure that you stated it very clearly 
in the record, but I must admit that I am not sure if I understood it 
correctly. This 30 percent figure involved in narcotics, that is that 
30 percent of all criminal cases which have come to the attention of 
the probation officers in your State courts which involve narcotics 
addicts; is that right ? 

Mr. JAvirs. In the General Sessions Court of New York County, 
which is Manhattan, where we are sitting now. That is our biggest 
area in terms of cases, because it is the commercial center and the 
financial center and the social and artistic center of this, the greatest 
city. And there, according to our practice, a probation report is re- 
quired prior to sentencing in every case, so you have an opportunity 
to get a rather keen insight into the reasons that surround the particu- 
lar incident for which a man or a woman is being sentenced, and in 30 
percent of those cases we find narcotics addiction, and the judges 
think that it is probably the greatest single indicator of crime—this 
narcotics addiction. 

Now, I would like to give you a few figures, because in the course of 
bringing our own researches up to date, we have gotten some figures. 

In 1951, which we considered an epidemic year in the State, the 
year we first looked into this thing very carefully, the New York City 
Department of Correction recorded the sentencing of 1,463 persons 
on charges of selling or possessing drugs, and that figure was 45 per- 
cent above 1950. 

In 1952, this figure eased off to 1,140, and moved ahead again to 
1,589 in 1953, and last year there were 2,004 sentenced for sale or 
possession, a record more than 35 percent higher than we had en- 
countered in the epidemic year of 1951. 

Now, let me point out that there is no compulsory commitment for 
narcotics addiction in New York State except for adolescents—those 
under 21 years of age. Hence, this represented arrests either for pos- 
session of such a quantity as under our law is prima facie evidence of 
intent to sell, or actual sale—or pushing, as it is called—of narcotics. 

So we have an extraor dinary jump of over one-third, 35 percent, 
between 1954 and 1951, which we considered to be a high year. 
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Another figure: In 1951, our prison authorities in New York City 
listed 2,501 inmates who had been users of drugs. In 1954, we listed 
2,906, an increased of 16 percent. 

We had 4,316 narcotics arrests in New York City in 1954, compared 
to the previous high of 3,647 in 1951. 

The Federal Bureau of Narcotics, which gives us local police 
arrests plus arrests by Federal agents, shows in round figures 4,700 
such arrests in the State in 1954. 

I might point out that our faces are not completely red, because at 
the same time California had 7,407 arrests. Apparently it is a rather 
unhappy situation there as well as our unhappy situation here. 

Now, what have we done about it? Because I think that might be 
an interesting inquiry to you. The 1951 investigation of my office, 
and in 1952 under the extraordinarily distinguished leadership of 
Attorney General Goldstein, who really was a pioneer in this whole 
effort, and is entitled to all kinds of credit for it 

Senator Dantev. I might say, General, I served with him 6 years 
in the National Association of Attorneys General, and I believe he 
was your predecessor as chairman of the narcotics committee of that 
association, was he not ? 

Mr. Javirs. I am sure I owe my chairmanship to the nomination 
of my predecessor without question. 

He feels that our office should continue its vital interest in this whole 
question, and he did a great job there as well as in our State. 

Now, the things which he brought about, changes which he brought 
about, were heavier penalties, stricter control over narcotics use, and 
dispensing by doctors and pharmacists and others who had legal pos- 
session of them, and an effort to establish an experimental agency for 
cures, especially for adolescents, which is an institution called River- 
side Hospital, that we have located here in the city. 

I would, as a matter of fact, hope perhaps that the Senator might 
have time, either on this or another trip, to have a look at that. It 
might be very rewarding, because there is an actual study in the 
ultimate results in the situation. 

Senator Dante. We intend to do that. Now, are you going into 
the hospital further ? 

Mr. Javrrs. I will go into it a little bit further, if I may. 

Senator Danrex. Yes. 

Mr. Javrrs. Now, the commitment to Riverside is involuntary, that 
is, the police have a right to pick up any narcotics addict who is an 
adolescent, and the local magistrate can then commit him to Riverside. 
But their practice is not to take youngsters who are not likely to 
profit from their treatment. 

Hence, although it is on the books as involuntary commitment, as 
a matter of fact, they do screen those whom they will accept, and 
they reject a percentage of cases which my information is runs 25 
percent or more. 

Senator O’Manoney. By what standard do they reject? 

Mr. Javits. They have their own judgments, biesd upon psycho- 
logical and medical standards which they apply in order to determine 
by a preliminary examination whether there is any hope of their 
particular approach to the treatment. 

Senator O’Manoney. But the law is mandatory? 
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Mr. Javrrs. The law is mandatory if the judge will do the com- 
mitting. Well, the judge will not do the committing unless he has 
some place to send them to. As a matter of fact, we have a problem 
in New York, as is true in so many other places, of not having enough 
detention facilities in juvenile delinquency, and similar problems. 

So in this, we have this other aspect, which is that the hospital 
will then suggest to the judge that the particular adolescent be not 
committed to them, but perhaps that he be sent to a correction insti- 
tution. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are there any statistics of the number of cases 
on which the judges have declined to commit because of the lack of 
facilities? 

Mr. Javirs. Not in their case because of lack of facilities; in their 
case because of their feeling that they will not be able to help that 
particular adolescent. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you have those statistics? 

Mr. Javirs. The best estimate that we have been able to get— 
unfortunately, it is not a statistic which is available as such—but the 
best estimate we have been able to get is something around 25 percent 
to a third of those who are actually brought into court. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you any way of determining, or of 
inferring, why the judges decline to commit ? 

Mr. Javits. For that reason, Senator, that is, the hospital, upon 
a preliminary examination, would come to the conclusion that the 
treatment will not be promising in their case, and they would recom- 
mend to the judge 

Senator O’Manoney. Isee. That is what was unclear. 

Mr. Javits. Exactly. 

Senator O’Manoney. I thought at first you said it was the hospital’s 
decision. Then I thought you said it was the judge’s decision. Now 
it is clear that you meant it was the decision of the physicians in the 
hospital 

Mr. Javits. That is exactly right. 

Senator O’Manoney. That would exclude the adolescent who had 
been arrested ? 

Mr. Javits. That is right, who did not look promising, except that 
the judge would then have the choice of either committing that ado- 
lescent to another institution, a correctional institution, or turning 
him loose. : 

Senator O’Manoney. Something ought to be done about that, don’t 
you think? 

Mr. Javits. There is no question about our problem in that regard. 

Senator Dantev. That means that the 25 percent who really might 
do the most harm by being out on the streets is the percentage which 
will not get treatment ? 

Mr. Javits. Well, they would not necessarily be out on the streets. 
In many cases, in most cases, they would be sent to a correctional 
institution. But they would not go to Riverside, which is a special 
hospital set up for dealing with this problem and trying to rehabili- 
tate these adolescents, and learning enough about the situation in 
terms of research so that we could have some better idea of cure than 
we had. 

Senator O’Manonry. The effective way of bringing this situation 
home to the people would be to have the figures which indicated how 
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many adolescents who were addicts were nevertheless sent to penal 
institutions and not to the hospital because of the lack of hospital 
facilities? 

Mr. Javirs. Well, it is not a lack of facilities, Senator. It is the 
choice of the hospital that they do not wish to take a youngster where 
there is no promise that their treatment will help him. They have 
the facilities. 

Senator O’Manoney. If it is not based upon the lack of facilities, 
my judgment would be that the hospital authorities are acting beyond 
their jurisdiction in not taking the adolescents if the law has been 
properly described to me. 

Mr. Javits. I do not think that I have made my point clear to you, 
sir. The judge in the final analysis must decide, and he has the advice 
of authorities set up for the purpose of advising him. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not believe any judge has any right to go 
beyond the law. If the law is mandatory, it 1s mandatory on the 
judge; it is mandatory upon the doctor; it is mandatory upon the 
arresting officials. 

Mr. Javits. But, Senator, the place of commitment is a matter of 
discretion with the judge. He could commit a young person to River- 
side or he could commit him to a correctional institution. 

Senator O’Manonry. And that is why I say, it is important to 
have the figures indicating the number of adolescents who are com- 
mitted to correctional institutions and not to the rehabilitation insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Javirs. The Senator is quite right, and it bears upon the effec- 
tiveness and usefulness of the rehabilitative institution, and I am go- 
ing to do my utmost to get those figures, if I can, for use in that 
report. 


We will make those available to the committee if we can possibly 
find them. 

Senator Dantet. As I understood from reading Attorney General 
Goldstein’s report in 1952, Riverside was actually set up to be the 
institution which would receive juveniles under the State law pro- 
viding for compulsory commitment. 

Mr. Javits. E: xactly right. 

Senator Daniex. That is correct ? 

Mr. Javits. Exactly right. 

Senator Danteu. And I believe that the Attor ney General criticizes 
or at least in 1952 he did criticize, the actual operation because the 
doctors were admitting patients on a voluntary basis and had ignored 
the compulsory commitment law. 

Mr. Javirs. We think that there has been a considerable improve- 
ment in that regard, but in the respect that I have indicated, we still 
have some way to go. 

I would like to say this about Riverside, while we are on the subject. 
It is the only agency of its kind, as far as we know, anywhere. There 
may be other types of approach elsewhere, but this is a real hospital 
effort to treat the youngsters as sick people rather than as criminals, 
and they do take a great many and it is a very admirable institution. 

This may or may not be a ‘defect. It is certainly a point that we 
want to consider in terms of whether it is or is not a defect, and the 
Senator is quite right about that, and we shall. 
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Another area in which we want to give a lot of thought to Riverside 
is in the area of its experimental quality: Is it really trying out 
enough things so that we can learn as much as we can about cures? 

And that was one of its great reasons for being set up, so that we 
appreciate very much your comments on that, Senator, and these are 
certainly the areas in which we are looking, too, and which can be 
very useful to you as well as to us here in the State. 

Senator Danrex. You see, we have the same problem in the Federal 
hospitals, where they allow voluntary patients to come in. The super- 
visors of those hospitals have testified that the voluntary programs are 
not working out well because the patient can get up and leave at any 
time. 

Mr. Javirs. Surely. 

Senator Danret. And many of them do. 

Mr. Javits. I will talk about the question of compulsory commit- 
ment. I have that in part of my prepared statement. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think in view of my questions, Mr. Attor- 
ney General, I ought to point out as Senator Daniel has, that my pur- 
pose is to determine how best to secure compulsory commitment to 
the rehabilitation hospitals. 

Mr. Javirs. Exactly. I am sure I understood that perfectly, Sen- 
ator. 

Now, one other figure, and then we leave the figures. 

We have a rather drastic treatment for older—that is, over 21— 
narcotic addicts who can commit themselves. They can come into 
court and ask to be committed as an addict. If they are so committed, 
they are sent to a correctional institution. The only cure for them 
there, which is the cure via the prison route, is what is ec: alled the cold- 
turkey treatment, with which you gentlemen, I am sure, in hearing 
this testimony are now thoroughly familiar, a straight denial of the 
drug, and the addict suffering out a very dreadful period i in which it 
is denied to him. 

Despite the horrors involved for the victim concerned, in 1951, 770 
sought this so-called cure through the prison route in this city. In 
1954, 1,085 sought this cure. 

Now, I give those figures, all of the figures which I have given, just 
by way of bearing out the fact that we believe that there is a new 
postw ar high in the incidence of narcotics addiction, and it shows up 
in every one of these areas: Criminal areas; voluntary commitments; 
adolescent commitments; arrests; reports of physicians. 

We believe that all of those figures, in view of the difficulty of get- 
ting accurate figures in this field, check each other in showing that we 
are at a new high, a new postwar high of narcotics addiction. 

Senator O’Manonry. I think that may be borne out in an unstatis- 
tical manner by the fact that Members of Congress know from con- 
versation with one another that there are more letters from constitu- 
ents all over the country about the spread of the narcotic evil than 
ever before. 

Mr. Javrrs. That certainly is a very interesting confirmation, know- 
ing as I do how quick that voice is to respond, havi ing, as the Senator 
knows, served in that regard from a very active district. 

Mr. Gasqur. Mr. Javits, did the mandatory law relative to juveniles 
contemplate that the police go out and look for addicts ? 
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Mr, Javits. Well, of course, the answer to that would be “Yes,” and 
the police in my office and out of the office of every district attorney 
are charged with apprehending those whom the law is designed to 
apprehend. As a practical matter, I am sure it was not made a No. 1 
police problem, equivalent to the problem which our police are striv- 
ing so heroically to deal with in terms of the active criminal, although 
probably in terms of social cost and the danger of criminality, these 
are very lively prospects, as lively as any fellow who is walking 
around with a gun and a set of burglar tools. 

But in the nature of human events, you could hardly have expected 
that our police authorities would consider that they have got to go 
spread a net for all these people. They do, when there is an active 
effort to find a ring—we just found one, the State police, in coopera- 
tion with the district attorney in Nassau County, which is a neighbor- 
ing suburban county, just uncovered such a situation. 

At that point I should say that there is greater police stringency in 
getting these addicts, because they lead you to those who are selling. 

Mr. Gasqur. Now, in practice, what happens more often is that a 
parent or a sister or a relative brings the juvenile addict before the 
magistrate on a voluntary basis, and then the magistrate thereby com- 
mits him to Riverside ? 

Mr. Javits. Exactly right. 

Mr. Gasqur. And if he is a voluntary patient of that order, he is 
more likely to be sent to Riverside? 

Mr. Javrrs. Exactly right. They feel that there is more chance at 
Riverside. 

Mr. Gasque. But if the police have gone out and arrested a tough 
member of a gang who might cause some disorder at Riverside, then 
they send him to a correctional institution ? 

Mr. Javirs. Not necessarily, Mr. Gasque, not necessarily. They 
would still take him at Riverside if in their judgment he would be 
likely to respond to treatment. But, as you point out, there is prob- 
ably less chance of that, and fewer such cases are actually sent to 
Riverside, for the reason that it immediately shows a stubborness, a 
resistance, which will make the likelihood of reaching the patient by 
treatment more remote. 

I would also like to say a word about a very splendid report of which 
we in New York are proud, very proud, regardless of party, made by 
our deputy mayor on the subject of juvenile delinquency, in which he 
said, and I quote, about this problem of narcotics addiction: 

I regret to report that while drug addicts have disappeared, or have been 
pretty well driven underground in our schools, there is every reason to believe 
that narcoties still represent a major problem in the juvenile field and addiction 
is on the increase. 

I think that is rather an understatement than an overstatement, and 
then that gives us enough cause for concerned alarm in this juvenile 
field. 

Now, to turn next to the question of what ought to be done about this 
thing, our feeling is summed up in these recommendations which I 
would like to suggest to the committee, and then perhaps expand a 
little bit. 

Before I do that, may I just digress for a minute and say a word 
about this proposal of the Academy of Medicine, to give dosage by way 
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of treatment? That is to allow doctors or clinics, 1 think is their exact 
recommendation, clinics attached to hospitals, to give at very low 
cost needed minimum dosages to drug addicts until such time as they 
‘an be weaned away or if they cannot be weaned away, carry them in 
that way upon the theory, as they explain in their report, which I am 
sure the members of the committee are familiar with, that they would 
then take away the inducement for crime from narcotics addiction, 
because the drug would be available at very low cost, and also they 
would be able to corral, where they could have their eye on them and 
the whole machinery of our society could have its eye on them, the 
drug addicts. 

Now, there is a lot of argument on that, pro and con, and I will not 
try to enter into that argument, because I do not consider myself an 
authority upon the medical aspects of this program. 

As the committee knows, we had clinics in New York in the twenties, 
and they were abandoned after a short trial, and the allegations are 
that narcotics addiction very markedly rose at the time of those 
clinics. 

On the other hand, the Academy of Medicine in its report taking 
cognizance of that, which it knows as well as we do, says that they 
do not believe that there was an adequate trial or adequate knowledge, 
or technical skill, or the conditions which they feel they have pre- 
scribed in their report which would enable their plan to be successful. 

It is a very interesting approach, especially because we know so 
little about the causes and the cures. 

And really this report, if it is anything, is an admission that we 
know practically nothing about the causes and the cures, because we 
are just throwing in our cards in a sense and saying, “Well, we will 
just have to go along with this because we do not know what to do 
about it.” 

Senator O’Manoney. I have seen only the newspaper report and 
did not read that thoroughly. Perhaps you have not had the op- 
portunity to read the report 

Mr. Javirs. I did read it, Senator, because I knew I was going to 
testify, and I wanted to be prepared. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does it recommend that the ordinary physi- 
cian would be prohibited from prescribing narcotics? 

Mr. Javits. Well, it leaves the law there as it is, to wit, that the 
ordinary physician has the right to prescribe narcotics for a medical 
difficulty, not to an addict. The Federal regulations are very clear on 
that point, as the counsel for the committee undoubtedly knows. 

But it changes our present situation in setting up clinics attached 
to Federal, State, or city hospitals, which will give a minimum dosage 
to addicts, as I say, until they are rehabilitated, or, if they are cae 
born enough, so long as it lasts. They also couple that with recom- 
mendations for various types of hospitalization. 

The fundamental point of their report is that the addict is not a 
criminal; he is a sick person. 

Senator O’Manoney. But this committee has had evidence that 
sometimes—and I am sure the Federal Bureau of Narcotics has, and 
the courts have—that sometimes physicians have entered into the busi- 
ness of prescribing narcotics for persons whom they knew to be 
addicts, and not for the purpose of rehabilitating or curing them. 
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Mr. Javirs. There is no question about that. One of the things 
that resulted from our investigation in 1951 was that we tightened up 
our laws on this subject as relating to physicians, but the Academy 
of Medicine does not deal with that eochhan at all. 

I assume that it will relieve the temptations of the physicians if 
there are established agencies for this purpose. But they do not 
deal with that problem. They set it up in hospitals. 

Senator Dantet. Now, does the academy propose that this shall 
be an ambulatory treatment method; in other words, that a prescrip- 
tion will be given and that the patient may take some of the narcotics 
with him to take during the day or until he returns to the clinic? 

Mr. Javrirs. They do not, Senator. They propose that all nar- 
cotics shall be administered then and there in the clinics, and that the 
clinics shall be available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and addicts 
can come to the clinic as often as once every 6 or 8 hours. 

They do not contemplate ambulatory treatment in the way pre- 
scribed by the Senator. They contemplate only treatment at the 
situs of the clinic and under very elaborate supervision. 

I will say that the Senators will find that this is not a superficial 
report. It is very carefully thought through and very carefully 
designed to do what they feel needs to be done. That does not mean 
they are right, but there is nothing superficial about it. 

They have taken into consideration contingencies, experience, in- 
cluding experience with clinics in the past, and the fundamental 
point, which I cannot impress upon you gentlemen enough, that we 
do not know and are making no real effort to find out the cause and 
the cure, and this is a strange thing in an area which is causing us 
too much grief. 

It is a fact that if no one else does, I want to call the most marked 
attention, and I hope you will consider the fundamental thing that 
IT am saying here today. We are going nowhere in this field, in short, 
in the sense in which we use it. We are dealing only with correction, 
with punishment, with treatment. We are not as yet in any way 
coming to grips with what we can do about this in a fundamental 
way and how you can really cure it. And it seems to me that is a 
great lack which the Federal Government—and you gentlemen rep- 
resent the majesty of our Government here—should give considera- 
tion to, as you have in so many other fields in such a splendid way. 

Here is a very, very real field. 

Senator Danten. Let me say to you that the committee realizes 
full well that the matter of cure and treatment is something on which 
we must have extended hearings. As a matter of fact, we plan to set 
up about a week of hearings from both sides of this issue, as to the 
type of treatment and as to what is being done toward cure, and 
we hope to have at least part of those hearings right here in New 
York, because it is probably the most controversial issue today in 
the field of narcotics. 

You probably saw a magazine article just the other day in which 
two doctors recommend legalizing free narcotics for addicts. Then 
you have this report from these doctors who apparently, from what 
you say, do not include the ambulatory method, but others, you know, 
advocate the ambulatory method of treatment. So we certainly agree, 


with you that we should go thoroughly into that, and we have plans 
to do so. 
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Mr. Javits. I am very glad, and I hope, too, Senators, that you will 
think seriously of putting the National Institutes of Health on this 
job. That is up to you. You control the purse and the authority, 
and we have used the National Institutes to great advantage in other 
fields, and I certainly believe this is a crying need. 

Senator O’Manoney. With respect to the cause, Mr. Attorney Gen- 
eral, I would think that observation of the activities of the human 
race over a long period would lead everybody to the conclusion that 
many of our people seek stimulation in various manners. The use 
of tobacco, the use of alcohol are a product of the same inherent desire 
for some artificial stimulant, as the use of narcotics is, it seems to me. 
So it comes largely to a question of how best to suppress it. 

Mr. Javits. Senator, I would agree with you thoroughly, using 
the word “cause” in that sense. Of course, the Senator is entirely 
right about that. I use the word “cause” myself rather in a medical 
sense, as leading to the cure. In other words, if you could give a fel- 
low a sniff of ephedrine, or, you know, some harmless drug instead of 
this habit-forming drug, for his complaint which was the need for 
some kind of overstimulation, that is what I had in mind. 

But, of course, the Senator is entirely right. One of our age-old 
problems of mankind is wanting a new thrill. 

Senator Dante. Senator O’Mahoney has been stressing all along 
through these hearings the importance of education to try to cut 
down the number of people who are going to have to be cured. Are 
you going to touch on your State law requiring education in your 
schools on the effect of narcotics? 

Mr. Javits. I understood that you had Deputy Mayor Epstein here 
yesterday, and he talked about that. 

Senator O’Manoney. He made a very good statement. 

Mr. Javirs. He is a fine man and a fine public servant. I think it 
would be really a work of duplication for me to go into that. I sub- 
scribe to the soundness of our law, and I would like to see it extended. 

I gather Mr. Epstein suggested extension to somewhat older chil- 
dren and lower grade children, both. I think that is entirely sound, 
and I would be all for it. 

I do not want to take too much of your time, but I would like to make 
these—— 

Mr. Gasque. Mr. Attorney General, I would say that I certainly 
appreciate your view on the lack of information available. But I do 
want to draw your attention now in line with the suggestion you just 
made to the fact that the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Public Health Service, National Institute of Mental Health, 
grants to various universities, funds for studies in drug addiction. 

It is reported that thev have made these grants to the Institute for 
Juvenile Research in Chicago, Il., in 1951, and 1953. They gave 
$53.000 for basic studies in drug addiction. Columbia University here 
in New York. in 1951, received $4,800. 

Columbia University, New York City, in 1952, received $3,200. 

New York University, in 1952, and in 1953 to 1957, received a grant 
of $224,138. 

The University of Michigan, from 1951 to 1955, received a grant 
of $16,579. 

University of Oklahoma, 1954-55, $6,264. 
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And the University of Rochester, also in New York, from 1953 to 
1958, $110,000. 

So the Federal Government is already giving some attention to these 
basic studies in drug addiction, and I agree with you, I think they 
should give a great deal more. 

Mr. Javits. I think that is my fundamental point. 

Now, by way of bearing that out, I would suggest, gentlemen, the 
possibility of a national narcotics conference under Federal auspices 
to coordinate the existing scattered efforts in the fight against ones 
and to initiate long-range programs, especially of research into espe- 
cially the cure, as Senator O’Mahoney has peinted out, and, of course, 
the action of this committee in its report could be the ideal spring- 
board for such an activity. 

This is a traditional American way of alerting our people to a 
grave danger, of exciting their interest into doing something about 
it toward the end of getting a progressive state of improvement in 
affairs from that point on. 

The second point which we suggest and which we are going to 
recommend in our report for New York State is prolonged and com- 
pulsory postcustodial clinics, especially applicable to those released 
from prisons and other State and city institutions, and especially 
coordinated with the parole and probation system. 

Now, just let me explain that for an instant, although 1 think it is 
self-explanatory. We turn loose people who are narcotics addicts, 
who are in our control for one reason or another, and that is the end 
of it. Riverside Hospital has just now, within the last year, started 
a clinic, but we do not have clinics, for example, for paroled or proba- 
tion convicts in terms of the criminal law. Once we turn loose of 
them from the prisons, that is the end of it, and we do know, and this 
has not been mentioned this morning, although I am sure you have 
gone into it, that recidivism in this area is extremely high. That is, 
the people who are weaned away from the drug by hospitalization or 
prison confinement go back to it in the main, and the best estimate 
that we have been able to get is that the degree of return to the drug 
is somewhere between 50 and 80 percent, which is extremely high. 
And yet we do not have any techniques in most areas for giving at 
least the benefit of what we know and what we have in the way of 
medical knowledge and treatment and psychiatric care to that kind 
of person. 

So we shall recommend in our State, and I would recommend to the 
committee on the national level, the idea of postcustodial care through 
clinics, at least applying the therapies which we know. 

The third thing, which, of course, is of great interest to the States, 
and it is my duty to impress strongly upon the committee, is authority 
for the States, as contemplated by the Payne bill, the bill of Senator 
Payne, and sponsored by many other Senators, to commit narcotic 
addicts from the States to the United States Public Health Service 
hospitals at Lexington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex., and for the en- 
largement of that system, if need be, but subject to the requirement 
that we pay for our share of the cost, and that was one of the weak- 
nesses of the previous bills. 

I sponsored one of those myself in the Congress, at the request of the 
National Association of Attorneys General. They did not adequately 
deal with the financial element. 
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There is no effort on the part of the State of New York to avoid 
yaying every penny that it ought to pay. The point is that it is 
infinitely cheaper in terms of dollars for the State to participate 
cooperatively with all the other States through the Federal Govern- 
ment in the effort to deal with these people who require confinement 
and treatment for long periods of time than it is to do it on its own. 
It is just that simple. And asa matter of fact, failing a Federal effort 
in this area, which I think is really highly deserved, we would con- 
sider some kind of interstate compact, and an interstate compact of 
perhaps a rather odd character. 

This is not the sort of thing, when you have airplanes today, where 
you can only compact with your neighbors. It is conceivable that 
New York and California could compact for location of detention 
facilities and rehabilitative facilities at some point. But that would 
be again building new buildings, making new investments, setting up 
new staffs, and so forth. 

Here the United States has a thoroughly established pattern of 
activity, the most successful of any in the country. I mean, regard- 
less of how deficient we are, these are still the best, and they are under- 
populated in terms of the bed space which is used. 

The States, paying their share of the bill, right up to the hilt—I do 
not care whether you add amortization—I want to emphasize that we 
are not trying to avoid full, real cost on a business basis, but it still 
would be infinitely cheaper for us and give us a chance to try the com- 
pulsory commitment idea, and I would like to conclude with that 
particular point, if we had some place to put them. 

I mean, it is fine to testify here that we should commit these people 
to hospitals or commit them to prisons. The doctors say they are sick; 
they ought to go to hospitals. The Federal hospital is the best example 
of what can be done. But what are we going to do with them when 
we docommit them? Our mental hospitals are full to the overflowing. 
Our general and other hospitals are filled to the overflowing, and in 
addition could not handle cases of this kind. 

The only type of institution that might conceivably handle them are 
our mental hospitals, and they are just jampacked, and our need for 
taking in mentally sick people is far in excess of our ability. 

Now, there is areal problem. It is a fact that it would be extremely 
desirable to take these people off the streets where they are potential 
criminals. But what are we going to do with them when we get them ? 
And this is where we need very urgently the help of the Federal 
Government. 

Senator Danten. Did you know that Lexington and Fort Worth 
hospitals are already full, and that there is a waiting list of 500 vol- 
untary patients, according to the evidence before us the other day ? 

Mr. Javits. I did not know that, Senator. 

Senator Dantex. Let me tell you why they are full. 

Mr. Javrrs. Our information was that there was available bed space 
in those hospitals. 

Senator Dantet. They are not full of narcotics patients. Mental 
patients have been put in both hospitals and especially in Forth Worth. 
In the Fort Worth hospital there are more mental patients under 
Federal commitment than there are narcotics addicts. 

Mr. Javits. Then, Senator, our information squares, because they 
were underpopulated in terms of narcotics addicts, and they are now 
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being used, which is perfectly logical—they should not be permitted 
to stand idle—but their fundamental purpose, therefore, we both con- 
form, is not being fulfilled in the sense that there are lots of nar- 
cotics addicts running around the country who should be in those 
hospitals, who are not, because the law does not permit the States to 
send them there. 

So you see, we have compulsory commitment in a State like New 
Jersey. Now, what is happening? What happens is that if they are 
subject to compulsory commitment in New Jersey, they all run to 
New York. Now, if New York is going to chase them out, it would 
be an inundation to other States, which do not have too much of a 
problem, and it would itself be a pretty rough thing, that the Federal 
Government would be very alarmed about. 

So really one of the greatest things that the committee can do, in an 
immediate way, as contrasted with the long-range problem of research 
and cure, is this problem of helping us with the grave difficulties of 
commitment. 

Senator Dante. Let me confirm what I just said, reading from the 
record of the testimony of Dr. Hunt, who is with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, before this committee: 

The average number of addicts in Fort Worth in the fiscal year 1954, 297; 
average number of other mental patients, 518. 

Mr. Javits. Well, there you are, Senator, and that is the charge 
which is made—I do not say that in an invidious way, sir—the charge 
which is made within the States, like our own, that here are these hos- 
pitals which have available facilities for narcotics addicts, trained 
staffs, real skills in the field, the best we have in the country, and entry 
to them is denied to those who could be committed from the States, and 
we, for one, are ready to pay every penny of cost. 

As I say, as you know, it will still be very much cheaper than any- 
thing we could do if we tried to set it up ourselves. And we are inun- 
dated in this field already, in the mental-health area. 

Senator O’Manoney. I should like once again to go back to that 
subject of cause, because I do not want the record to indicate that I 
have overlooked the cause, which arises from the activity of the pusher, 
and, behind the pusher, the importer, the nae oe who, for private 
profit, is willing to exploit the weakness of the human person. 

So I ask you, since New York is the great seaport, whether you have 
any special recommendations to make to the committee with respect to 
more effective control of importation and more effective methods of 
suppressing the importer, suppressing and punishing the importer. 

Mr. Javits. I think we need to spend more money, Senator, on our 
staff. I believe that is the greatest single improvement that can be 
made. The Narcotics Bureau is undermanned. It has been. They 
need more people abroad to act in a sense as intelligence agents, and 
they need more people here on the ground who are highly skilled in 
this particular field. 

I know that there are recommendations to transfer this Bureau from 
one department of government to another. I do not feel that that is 
necessarily going to be the reason for a big improvement. 

Incidentally, this is an extraordinarily fine Bureau, anyhow. Let no 
one think to the contrary. These are very dedicated men who have 
done one of the finest jobs ever done by anybody for our people. 
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It is just that there are so many hands and so many hearts, and 
they can only go so far. vias | 

Also, I know there are recommendations for the most drastic kinds 
of punishment, including the death penalty. Again, although there 
may be areas in which the punishment could be firmed up, | believe 
that the Boggs bill did about all we can do by getting more effective 
results through more drastic punishment. : 

The history of penology is that it does not necessarily follow that 
because of the death penalty you eliminate a particular crime, like 
murder. 

Now, I do not believe, therefore, that the remedy, beyond what we 
have already done—we have strengthened the penalties very markedly 
in the Boggs Act—that was voted on while I was in Congress—I do 
not believe that the area of remedy is necessarily there, or in the 
change of the locus of this particular Bureau, but I believe the area of 
remedy is in strengthening materially the Federal Narcotics Bureau 
with more personnel and the ability for more effective action. 1 think 
that is a way in which we could help rather materially in this import 
field. 

Also, I would hope that our foreign affairs and foreign policy offi- 
cials could renew in a vigorous and colorful way the efforts made to 
marshal world opinion against this procedure by the Communist 
countries, notably Communist China, in being a party, as it were, to 
the wide sale of narcotics or the wide availability of narcotics. 

So I think in those areas are the more promising areas of aid in this 
situation. 

Senator Dante.. Of course, you are familiar with what is being 
done in the United Nations Commission on Narcotics. 

Mr. Javits. Oh, yes, I am. 

Senator Dantev. Our representative on that Commission, Dr. An- 
slinger, seems to have been very successful in obtaining agreement 
from the other members that Red China not only is not doing enough 
in accordance with its own laws to stop narcotics from being shipped 
out, but the officials are actually encouraging the shipment. 

Mr. Javrrs. Yes. That is almost an unbelievable situation, unless 
we know, as we do, the lengths to which these Communists, by virtue 
of their fanaticism, will pay no attention whatever to any moral or 
ethical standard known to mankind in the face of what they consider 
to be their chosen mission, to subvert the world to communism. 

It is just unbelievable, and I just wish more of our people felt it and 
saw it as keenly as those of us in authority. 

Senator, I thank you very much. 

Senator Danre.. We certainly thank you, Mr. Attorney General. 

Senator O’Mahoney, do you have any other questions ? 

Senator O’Manoney. No, except to thank Attorney General Javits 
for a very lucid and persuasive presentation in this matter. I think 
you have covered the subject in a very forceful manner. 

Mr. Javirs. Thank you very much. 

Senator Dantet. We will be in touch with you as we proceed with 
these hearings, and would appreciate your sending us any other recom- 
mendations you might have. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, I might suggest that we sub- 
mit to the Attorney General and to the other Government officials 
who have testified, the bills which are before our committee, with the 
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request that they read those bills and make whatever report they 
care to make upon the measures. 

Mr. Javrrs. | would be delighted to, Mr. Chairman. And might 
I reiterate before I leave the stand Governor Harriman’s desire to 
communicate to the committee the availability of all agencies for full 
cooperation of the State? 

Senator Danrev. We thank you very much. 

In that connection, does your State police have a special narcotics 
squad, or any operation? 

Mr. Javirs. Not to my knowledge, but I am confident that our State 
police has a narcotics record in terms of police activities, just as they 
have just done this raid in Nassau County, and that will be available 
to you, I am sure, and I am sure that it 1s one of the things that the 
Governor contemplates. 

So whenever your research people or your counsel wish, we will put 
them in touch with Superintendent McGarvey of our State police. 

Senator Danre.. We thank you very much, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. We have found it very helpful, I might add, 
to have the Governor and the Attorney General and the officers of the 
county government and of the city cooperating as they have done. 

Mr. Javits. I am very delighted. 

Senator Danret, We will have a 1-minute recess. 

(There was a short recess.) 

Senator Danteu. I am going to call off the list of witnesses whom we 
asked to return at 11 o’clock today: 

Salvatore Santora. 

A Voice. He is here. 

Senator Dante. Salvatore Santora. 

Mr. Santora. Here. 

Senator Danret. Albert Newman. 

Mr. Newman. Yes, here. 

Senator Dantet. Which is Mr. Newman? 

Mr. Newman. Here. 

Senator Dante... Joseph Vento. 

Mr. Vento. Here. 

Senator Dante... Joseph Bendinelli. 

A Votce. He is outside. 

Senator Dantet. Ask him to come in, will you? 

If you witnesses whose names were called will stand just a moment, 
I want to make an announcement to you. This applies also to other 
witnesses whom we thought we might be able to use today, but we will 
say in just a moment how many we will be able to hear because we must 
conclude the hearing at 12:30. But especially as to the witnesses whose 
names I have just called 

Mr. Speer. Would you call them again? 

Senator Danret. Yes; I will call them again. Salvatore Santora, 
Joseph Vento, Albert Newman, and Joseph Bendinelli. 

You will be excused until September 19 of this year. The commit- 
tee will return to New York on the 19th day of September, and you 
will not have any further notice. 

Is there any question about that date? September 19 in this room. 
In case we have to go to another courtroom, we will have notice of it 
right here. 

You will be excused today, and thank you. 
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Now, to other witnesses except those that we will contact within the 
next few minutes, I want to say that we appreciate your waiting with 
us this long and your volunteering to appear before us during these 
hearings. But as you can see, we are just not possibly going to be 
able to complete the hearing of the witnesses who are scheduled, and 
therefore we are going to ask you to come back on our September 19 
date, also, except for Mr. Jim Ryan of the Bureau of Narcotics, Mr. 
Paige—— 

Mr. Linpen. Mr. Paige is out of town, and I have been directed by 
the Bureau of Customs to appear here in his place. 

Senator Danie. Fine. Step up here with us. 

Mr. Linven. I am Kenneth G. Linden, representing the Bureau of 
Customs. 

Senator Dantet. Fine. Maybe it will be better if you might be 
willing to present your testimony on the 19th. 

We will hows another recess here for a minute. 

(There was a short recess. ) 

Senator Danrev. The committee will come to order. 

We will identify the two witnesses before us now, because I im- 
agine you will be interchanging remarks and making this report 
somewhat together. 

Now, will you state your name? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Morris Kuznesof. 

Senator Danret. And your position ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. United States probation officer, southern district 
of New York. 

Senator Dantex. And will you state your name, sir? 

Mr. Sayer. Arch Sayler, deputy chief United States probation 
officer, southern district of New York. 


STATEMENT OF MORRIS KUZNESOF, UNITED STATES PROBATION 
OFFICER, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, ACCOMPANIED 
BY ARCH SAYLER AND FELICE N. FORNO 


Senator Dante. Now, Mr. Sayler, did you wish to state how you 
will present the information to us? 

Mr. Saytrr. Yes. 

When we learned that the committee would be here, I asked Mr. 
Kuznesof, who has been interested in the narcotics problem over a 
period of years, if he would prepare and present the information 
which our office feels would be of value to the committee. 

Senator Danrev. That is fine. 

Mr. Kuznesof. 

Mr. Kuznesor. Yes. 

We have a series of compilations and one study. I think I will 
start with the study itself and then I will proceed with the compila- 
tions. 

Senator Danrex. Yes. Now, before you begin, let me say this. 
Although we are running on a time limitation in a way, do not con- 
fine yourself to the time that we allotted, because we should get this 
information from you fully. Will you tell us first, how long have 
you been probation officer here in the southern district ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Approximately 414 years. 
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Senator Danrev. And did you have special training for this work ? 
Mr. Kuznesor. I am a candidate for a doctor of philosophy in 
clinical psychology. Prior to coming here, I worked as a teacher 
for 2 years for children of retarded mental development. I worked 
with the New York Youth Board for 1 year as a group worker on 
street gangs. I was a recreational teacher during the evenings. I 
was also a teacher of adults, teaching English and citizenship, and 
I also worked 2 years in the New York City Department of Welfare. 

Senator O’Manoney. Where did you get your education? 

Mr. Kuznesor. At the City College of New York and New York 
University. And I also took some courses in social work at the New 
York School of Social Work. 

Senator Dante. All right, sir. Now, we have asked you to give 
the committee certain reports, and we will leave it to you in which 
order you will present the information. 

Senator O’Manoney. You understand the reason these questions 
are asked is because, although we know that you are an expert in this 
field, we want those who read the record to know it also. 

Mr. Kuznesor. Thank you. 

I will start with reading from part of the study, and then later 
on I will go into the statistical tables. 

Current thinking on the problem of drug addiction holds that the 
addict is a physically and psychologically sick person. For at least 
25 years, medical authorities have urged the courts dealing with the 
addict offenders to provide treatment instead of punishment only. 

In the original law which established the two United States nar- 
cotic farms at Lexington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex., provision was 
made for addicts to receive treatment through, (1) voluntary ad- 
mission; and (2) admission by commitment for cure as a condition 
of probation. 

The purpose of this paper is to set forth the experience of one 
Federal court with cases of addict defendants granted probation with 
commitment for a cure of addiction as a special condition. 

The data considered is from the probation office files of the Southern 
District Court of New York. The findings raised grave questions as 
to the effectiveness of probation for a cure as a treatment method. 

Over the years, since Lexington and Fort Worth were established, 
the medical officers in charge have made earnest pleas for more pro- 
bationary patients. Several years ago, the then director, Dr. John D. 
Reichard, said: 

Persons who are primarily criminals and only incidentally addicts and those 
who have shown no interest in their own care or rehabilitation should be sent to 
a different type of institution. The energies of the hospital staff should be 
utilized on the “socially operable,” and not wasted on those who cannot be re- 
habilitated. The ideal method of treating and handling addicts not of a con- 
firmed criminal type is to place them on probation for a period of 3 to 5 years. 

It is noted that Dr. Reichard asked for patients who were “socially 
operable,” that is, patients who were not confirmed criminals. 

Some years later, Dr. Victor Vogel, who succeeded Dr. Reichard, 
made a similar statement. Dr. Reichard and those who succeeded him 
felt that the treatment could be successful only when the patient 
realized the seriousness of his condition, wanted help, was willing to 
accept treatment, and was not handicapped by criminal habits of 
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thought and behavior or intimate association with other criminals or 
addicts. 

The records of the addicts sentenced in this court reveal that cases 
have been disposed of in the following way: 

1. Probation on condition of voluntary commitment to a narcotic 
farm ; 

2. Probation without the condition of such voluntary commitment ; 

3. A prison term to be followed by probation ; 

4. A prison term with no probation. 

Since the purpose of this study was to determine, if possible, 
whether probation for cure was effective, several hundred cases were 
reviewed for the criteria of : 

1. Receipt of probation; 

Receipt of treatment at the United States Public Health Service 
narcotic farms, with discharge as cured within the meaning of the 
law; and 

3. Receipt of probation supervision following discharge. 

The calendar years 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953, were covered. 
At this time there were 85 cases which met these conditions. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


TABLE 1.—Offense leading to adjudication of violation of probation 
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Mr. Kuznrsor. The 85 cases involved 88 different individuals to 
whom probation was granted—2 of them received this sentenc e twice 
3 individuals received this sentence in 1949; 15 in 1950; 23 in 1951; 
26 in 1952, and 18 in 1953; a total of 85 cases and 83 indiv Pans 

The offenses leading to adjudication : 31 came to us because they had 
violated the narcotic laws; 5, possession of heroin; 1, possession of 
drugs; 10, unlawful sale of drugs; 13, unlawful sale of heroin; 1, 
forging prescriptions; 1, possession of marijuana. 

Forty- -three came to us who received this sentence for violation of 
the postal laws, and it might be stated now that most of the addicts 
who come to us are those who violate the postal laws. 

Senator O’Manoney. In what respect ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. If I may, I will just read the statistics of these 43. 

Senator O’Manoney. No; I want to know, in what respect do they 
violate the postal laws? 

Mr. Kuznesor. By stealing from the mails, mainly, breaking open 
letter boxes, taking therefrom the 
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Senator O’Manoney. In other words, an offense independent of the 
narcotics traffic ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. That is right. 

Mr. Sayuer. Except, Senator, that most of these people who are 
addicts are addicts who steal in order to feed their habit. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. But I was talking about the postal laws. 

Mr. Kuznersor. These 48 addicts violated the postal laws by: (1) 24 
having been convicted of possession of stolen mail; (2) 2, breaking 
open mail boxes; (3) 8, mail theft; (4) 7, forging Government checks ; 
and (5) 2, embezzlement by mail. 

Senator O’Manonry. Have you any idea what the total value of 
mail thus stolen may have been ¢ 

Mr. Kuznesor. I do not know the total value except that which I 
read in the New York News recently, about a week or two ago. 

Senator O’Manoney. Perhaps an examination of cases that are 
accessible to you would enable you to get that, and it would be a valu- 
able additional bit of information. 

Mr. Kuznesor. I can say this, though. It is comparable. Before 
they bring in 

Senator O’Manonry. Would you say that among the thefts men- 
tioned here would be the theft of the checks, compensation checks, for 
social security, compensation checks for veterans, and the like, coming 
from the Government ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. These checks have been welfare checks, New York 
State unemployment checks, tax refund checks, veterans’ compensa- 
tion checks. In the main they have been either New York City, State, 
or Federal Government checks. You do not have too many personal 
checks. 

Senator O’Manoney. So here is an instance of the way in which 
the narcotics traffic affects persons who are in need of the social 
security, the welfare, the veterans’ compensation checks that come 
from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Kuznesor. Definitely, and they also hurt the small merchant. 
They are the loser, the small merchant who cashes the check. 

May I continue? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Mr. Kuznesor. Now, 11 of the 83 individuals were already on 
probation by 1 of the other 3 methods, that is, combination sentences, 
probation plus Lexington, and straight probation. And they violated, 
and as a result of their violations, the original probation was revoked 
and they received new sentences of probation plus Lexington. 

Senator Dante. Now, those sentences, probation plus Lexington, 
do they amount to a compulsory commitment to Lexington? Just 
what is the nature of probation plus Lexington ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. It does amount to a compulsory commitment. 

Senator Danrex. To Lexington ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. If they do not go, they are immediately considered 
as probation violators, and the treatment there is for 135 days. They 
all receive the same. 

Of these 11, 6 reviolated; 1 person was granted a 6 months’ pro- 
bation sentence on condition he go to Lexington, and therefore he 
only had 1144 months of active supervision. That person was sub- 
sequently arrested for burglary, again was addicted, and in fact one 
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of my parolees just recently told me that this person I mentioned on 
jone occasion tried to sell him a pair of pants that did not belong 
to him. So it is assumed that he is again engaged in burglary. 

The second person whose probation expired was not reporting to 
the probation officer at the time the probation period expired. 

Two are still active, and one individual’s probation was terminated 
when she was committed to a State penal institution for violation 
of the narcotic laws. 

The result of granting probation: 67 of the 83 individuals had 
their probations revoked or bench warrants were issued for their 
apprehension. 

One 18-year-old girl was found on a rooftop 3 weeks after she 
rame out of Lexington, Ky. She died of an overdose of narcotics. 

Senator Danret. Three weeks after leaving the Federal hospital ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Lexington; yes. 

Senator Danret. What kind of narcotics killed her ? 

Mr. Kuznersor. Heroin. Two were terminated for these reasons: 
One was committed to a State institution 

Senator O’ManHonry. When you say “terminated,” you mean the 
probation was terminated ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. We just closed up the probation file. The first per- 
son I had committed—it was my case—I had him committed to the 
Bellevue Hospital, and he was subsequently sent to Rockland State 
after he had been diagnosed as schizophrenic. 

On the other person, probation was terminated because she was sen- 
tenced by a State court for a State narcotic offense, and we just ter- 
minated probation. 

Nine expired, but these nine were not successors. I did not consider 
these nine as successors. 

Senator Danie. That is repeaters? What do you mean by “suc- 
cessors”’ ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. A success case. I mean, they expired not because 
they completed their probation satisfactorily; they expired because 
time ran out on them. 

Senator Danie... The sentence ran out ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. That is right. The time ran out on us, let us say. 

Senator Danrev. And you say that you do not count them as 
successful ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. If I may, I will go through the nine: 

No. 1: The probation officer was of the opinion that this person 
never used narcotics. The probation officer, who happens to be here, 
believed that this man claimed to be an addict afore the court in 
order to get a light sentence. He was believed to be a commercial 
seller only, and not an addict. 

Senator Danrev. Now, was he convicted of selling narcotics ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. He was, I believe, convicted of selling narcotics. 

Mr. Forno. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Dantet. So he claimed to be an addict so that instead of 
going to prison, he would go to the hospital at Lexington ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. That is right. But that has happened. We have 
also known cases where sellers would claim addiction and go down to 
Lexington on a voluntary basis in order to get new customers. 

Senator O’Manoney. How many such cases have you found? 
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Mr. Kuznesor. It is known among us, but I cannot actually state 
the number of cases. It is pretty difficult to get figures on it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, “among us,” how many have you be- 
come aware of ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. I think the office in general 

Mr. Sayuer. I think the office knows that that is something to be 
aware of. In the course of our presentence investigations, we try to 
determine whether or not a man who was brought in as a seller and 
claims to be an addict is really addicted and was selling to supply his 
own needs, or whether or not he is claiming to be an addict only for 
the benefit of his future customers, in the hope that he will be able to 
go to Lexington and meet a lot of new people. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is an instance of a nonuser, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the traffic, the profitable traffic in which he is en- 
gaged, seeking entrance to a hospital designed to rehabilitate the drug 
addict, for the purpose of doing the work the Government of the 
United States has undertaken there, to rescue his victim ? 

Mr. Sayer. That is correct. But I think that there are relatively 
few of those, because it takes a person with a great deal of brass to 
put up that kind of representation. 

Senator O’Manoney. It seems to me that any nonuser who is 
engaged in pushing narcotics traffic in the face of the laws has a 
tremendous amount of brass. 

Senator Danret. One of those characters would be too many. 

Mr. Sayer. That is right. 

Senator Danrme.. And actually, just offhand, how many of those 
persons come to your mind ? 

Mr. Sayuer. I could not hazard a guess. 

Senator Dante. More than one? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Yes, I would say more than one. 

Senator DanreL. You would say there would be several? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Yes. 

Senator DanreL. Would you be safe in that? 

Mr. Kuznesor. These stories mainly come to us from our own 
probationers and parolees. 

Senator Danrev. That is where you obtain this information ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Most of it. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me ask this question. You are not 
doctors, but maybe your association with rehabilitaton institutes 
would enable you to answer. Is there no medical way of determining 
whether or not a person is an addict ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. There is only one way, as far as I know, and that 
is by observation, observation of the narcotic addict during with- 
drawals, and we have known where addicts have fooled doctors. We 
have known of cases where men were committed to institutions whom 
we knew to be addicts, who later admitted to us that they were addicts 
at the time they were in institutions, and fooled the doctor. 

Senaor O’Manoney. Yes. But do you know of any cases in which 
a nonaddict has fooled a doctor ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Well, we know one right there. 

Mr. Forno had a case, and Mr. Forno was of the opinion that the: 
man was not an addict, and he did go down to Lexington. 

Senator O’Manoney. But that is just Mr. Forno’s opinion. 

Would you answer this question for me, sir? 
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Mr. Forno. Yes, sir. 

Senator Danret. Will you identify yourself ? 

Mr. Forno. I am Felice Forno, United States probation officer in 
this court. 

Senator O’Manoney. And this individual whom you believed to 
be a nonuser was found to be on a medical examination ? 

Mr. Forno. No, Your Honor. I don’t recall whether he was re- 
leased on his own recognizance or admitted to bail. But he was 
never in custody, and therefore was not subject to an examination. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then he was not committed, and he did not 
go to Lexington ? 

Mr. Forno. Oh, yes, he did go on the sentence, but there was no 
examination previous to the sentence to determine. 

Senator O’Manonery. But do you know whether he was examined 
after he reached Lexington ? 

Mr. Forno. Well, I suppose he was. I don’t have that information. 

Senator O’Manoney. You do not know. That is the point. 

Mr. Kuznesor. Senator, perhaps I may help in this regard. A 
narcotic addict is usually off drugs after he is confined to an institu- 
tion within 2 or 3 days. It takes 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, I am not talking about the addict. 
I am talking about the nonaddict. 

Mr. Kuznesor. I am trying to explain that. 

Senator O’Manonry. The cold-turkey treatment, we are given to 
understand, produces a very dreadful condition upon the addict. 
Could a nonuser simulate that pain and agony ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. I would say “Yes,” but I would also say that—let 
me just for the purpose of explanation stick to this one case, and 
also to the addict. An addict is usually off drugs within 2 or 3 days, 
if he is under observation and is confined. 

Now, when that person was sentenced, he was immediately placed 
in the Federal house of detention, and he might have said, “I am an 
addict, but I am not much of an adict, and I do not think I need any 
treatment.” His word would be taken, and since the court has sen- 
tenced him to Lexington, then he would go there, and by the time 
he got down to Lexington, there would be no withdrawal symptoms. 

Mr. Sayer. It might take anywhere from 2 or 3 days to 2 or 3 
weeks between the date of sentence and the time he actually goes to 
Lexington. 

Senator O’Manoney. Frankly, I do not see the logic in your state- 
ment, because the court would not sentence a person to Lexington, 
which is a voluntary admission institution. The court might give a 
person, and probably does, the choice of going to Lexington or going 
to prison. But the court, in my judgment, would not give that choice 
to anybody whom the court was not convinced was an addict. 

Mr. Kuznesor. If the man, Senator, states, “I am an addict,” on 
his own admission—-—— 

Senator O’Manoney. The court would accept that as official ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. The court would accept that 

Mr. Forno. Yes. 

Mr. Kuznesor. And has done so. 

Senator Dantet. Now, you say that by the time, if it is a real 
addict, that he has been in prison here a while, say 2 or 3 days or 
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2 or 3 weeks, the doctors could determine whether or not the person 
is an addict. 

Mr. Kuznesor. After 2 or 3 weeks have passed prior to his ad- 
mittance to Lexington, Ky., in my opinion—now, I am going to 
preface that—in my opinion 

Senator Danrez. Yes. 

Mr. Kuznersor. There is only one way that the doctor could tell, 
and that is through the needle marks on his arms, and possibly 
through the loss of hairs in his nose if he is a sniffer. 

Senator Dantev. That is the only way you think they could tell ? 

Mr. Sayter. Or his prior record. 

Mr. Kuznesor. Or his prior record. 

Senator Dante.. Now, as far as a nonuser or a nonaddict is con- 
cerned, you say the court will take his word if he is trying to cheat 
the Government; they will take his word that he is an addict in 
this matter ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. It has happened. 

Senator Danrex. That isthe procedure ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Not necessarily. It has happened. 

Mr. Forno. May IL interpose? 

There are many defendants that will—of course, there is always 
physical evidence of needle marks in the cases of those who mainline 
or “skin pop,” that use the needle in the arms, either in their vein 
or on the skint. But there are many others who claim just to be 
sniffers over a period of time, and it is possible to become addicted 
over a longer period of time by sniffing, and yet there is not too much 
physical evidence that can be displayed to prove that. And invari- 
ably—I would not say invariably—in many instances the court here 
has placed men on probation to go to Lexington or given them remit- 
ted sentences with the condition that they take treatment at Lex- 
ington where there has been no prior investigation, without a pre- 
sentence report, merely on the defendant’s statement that he is either 
using drugs, has been using them at the time of sentence, or at the 
time of arrest, I should say, or has a history of drug use of one form 
or another. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would such a case be referred to a probation 
officer ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Senator, in this court we do not do presentence 
reports in 100 percent of the cases. That is probably the one weak- 
ness in the setup. 

Senator O’Manonery. How did you come to the conclusion that the 
individual of whom the witness spoke was not a user and merely 
pretended to be one in order to get into Lexington ? 

Mr. Forno. Because after I checked with the narcotic agents and 
with his wife and delved into his background very intimately, we 
found no evidence of it. We just did not find any evidence of it. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much. 

Senator Danrext. Did you find evidence that he had made contacts 
at Lexington with addicts who later got out and to whom he sold? 

Mr. Forno. No. I cannot say that, Senator. 

Senator Danrex. On what do you base your view ? 

Mr. Forno. Not in this particular case, although I do recall a case 
about 4 or 5 years ago where a man was admitted to Lexington as a 
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robationer for the cure, and we received the admission summary 
back from Lexington indicating that he had relapsed to the use of 
drugs while in Lexington. Now, just how he got those drugs we 
don’t know. But it is possible that through other inmates who were 
patients down there, who had possibly gone down there as nonusers 
and smuggled drugs into the institution; that was the only idea we 
had on them at the time. That was an unusual thing, but it did 
happen. 

Senator DanteL. You understand, we are cross-examining you on 
this because we want to try to develop all the facts we can. 

Mr. Kuznesor. Yes. 

Senator Danret. Go ahead. 

Mr. Kuznesor. Now, I will get on to the second person. That per- 
son was in Lexington at the time the probation expired. Otherwise, 
instead of bringing him up before the court for vialdaion proceedings, 
we permitted him. to return to Lexington, or what might have hap- 
pened—if I recall this case correctly—these are not all my cases, but 
these are cases of the entire office—this might happen—this was a 
woman who, unknown to the probation officer, went down to Lexing- 
ton, and then we got word that she was down there. We just let her 
stay down there. 

No. 3. That person was under supervision for only 8 months. That 
person got 1 year’s probation period conditioned upon Lexington, and 
therefore he only had 714 months of active supervision. 

I do not think that was enough time to determine whether he would 
return to drugs or not. 

No. 4. He had not reported to the probation officer for 3 or 4 months 
at the time it expired. 

No. 5. The probation officer was suspicious that this individual was 
using drugs. It is not easy to tell that a person is using drugs, and 
we might be suspicious but we might not have sufficient proof for revo- 
‘ation. As I told you before, we have had cases where we had thought 
men to be violators in that they had returned to the use of narcotics 
and had to take them into custody, and they were committed to the 
Federal House of Detention and were examined, and these addicts 
were able to conceal their addiction. 

Now, you might say that we were wrong and that they were not 
addicts in the first place, in that they had not returned to narcotics, 
but in many instances, we later learned that they met some friends— 
I know one particular case—I have it reported—where I met a person 
that told me that Joe Smith fooled the doctors, and I asked him, “How 
did he fool the doctors ¢” 

He said, “Well, Joe Smith had his friends there, and every time he 
had to throw up or to vomit, his friends would surround him and 
immediately clean up the place.” 

When I learned that, I immediately called the Federal detention 
headquarters and had him segregated. He was not segregated at that 
time. 


So it is oe to fool the doctors, not only doctors at the Federal 


detention headquarters, but particularly private doctors. 

Senator Danrev. Yes. We had evidence in Philadelphia of 4 
undercover men deceiving 1 doctor by posing as addicts, and at least 
that is what the doctor said. He thought they were addicts and he 
gave them drugs, of course, contrary to the law. 
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Mr. Kuznesor. Now, No. 6 was under supervision for only 1144 
months. I had brought this individual back as a violator and as a 
new sentence the judge gave him probation plus Lexington for 6 
months. He was under supervision for 135 days. That was the per- 
son I mentioned before, who later was arrested for burglary. 

No. 7 was a woman who had returned to drugs, and the probation 
officer let her return to Lexington without violation proceedings, with- 
out instituting violation proceedings. After the second commitment 
at Lexington, she did fine. She got married. She worked and made 
a good adjustment. 

No. 8. The probation officer permitted this person to go to Lexing- 
ton again after he had violated. He had 18 months of probation, and 
actually during those 18 months he had two 135-day periods of treat- 
ment. And yet at the time of expiration, let me say 1 day after the 
probation period expired, he went down to Lexington again. He 
fooled the probation officer. And he used a new device at that time. 
He was watching his—I got this from his girl friend, incidentally— 
he was watching his girl friend cover some blemishes on her face with 
pancake makeup. So every time he had to come to the probation office, 
he would have his girl friend put on the pancake makeup to his needle 
marks, to cover his needle marks with the pancake makeup, and he 
would say, “See, I am doing fine. I have nothing on my hands.” 

And yet 1 day after his probation period expired, he went down 
to Lexington. 

He is now in State prison on a charge of burglary. 

The third time he went down to Lexington, he only stayed there for 
2 or 3 days. 

No. 9, he did well. 

Now, those are your nine expirations. 

Senator Dantez. Two of those, you think, were successful ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. I would say three, the first person that we men- 
tioned, who we believed never was an addict; the woman, who had 
two Lexington cures; and No. 9, who did well. 

Four are still actives. 

Now, most of the warrants or probation revocations occurred within 
a period of 6 to 8 months after they were released from the hospital. 

Now, the return to drugs was believed to be much sooner. 

A probation officer is always reluctant to ask a court to issue a war- 
rant. A man might be arrested in the third month, and he claims that 
he is innocent. We will wait until a conviction in a State court be- 
fore we will ask the court to issue a bench warrant, and that might 
take 2 or 3 months. That is the reason why we say that the bench 
warrants were issued often later than the return to the use of nar- 
cotics. Or we might give a man who returned to narcotics a little 
bit more opportunity. Maybe he can refrain from future use, but 
our experience shows that no matter how many chances we gave them, 
usually they returned. 

Or he might be an absconder, and we would hope, we would wait 
2 or 3 months, hoping that he would return to the probation office 
and tell us what he has been doing. But after 2 or 3 months, we will 
request the court to issue a bench warrant. That is the reason we 
say that he returned to drugs prior to the average of 6 to 8 months’ 
period when we ask for a bench warrant or a revocation. 
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The next table is a breakdown as to the age, sex, and race of the drug 
addict when he appeared at the court for sentence. 

Mr. Sayter. Can you supply that in written form, to save time ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. I will not go over the table, but I will just briefly 
state that 53 of the 83 were under 25. We had 1 man who was over 
60, 5 who were between the ages of 50 and 59, and 3 between the ages 
of 40 and 49. 

The next table 

Senator O’Manoney. You may file a copy of that table with the 
committee counsel. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 





AGE, SEX, AND RAcE oF Appicts STupDIED 


As previously indicated, there were 85 cases of probation for cure during the 
test period. Two of these persons received probation for cure twice. Out of 
the 83 individuals studied, male addicts predominated over females, 62 to 21, or 
a ratio of almost exactly 3 to1. Of the 62 males, 38, or slightly over 63 percent, 
were below 25 years of age at the time they were placed on probation. Of the 
21 females, 15, or 71 percent, were under 21. Allowing for the fact that the 
judges would be inclined to grant probation for cure to the younger, less-hardened 
offenders, these figures still point to a serious fact, that young people are falling 
prey to the drug habit. In the next table we will see how the addicts themselves 
state they started using drugs at an early age. Thirty-eight, or 68 percent of 
the males, and 15 of the 21 females, or 71 percent, were Negroes. The number 
of cases studied is not sufficient to draw any positive conclusions. The figures 
shown may be a reflection of proximity only. For years the Negro sections of 
the city have also been the heavy narcotic-selling areas. It seems only natural 
to assume that persons seeing narcotics sold or used might be tempted to try it, 
where others who never had even this casual contact with it would not be so 
tempted. 


TABLE II.—Age, sez, and race of drug addicts studied 
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Mr. Kuznesor. The next table is the criminal records of the drug 
addicts studied, that is, the number of arrests they had prior to their 
appearance in this court. 

One individual had 28 arrests; 1 had 21; l had 19; 1 had 18; 1 had 
17; 1 had 14; 1 had 10; 1 had 9; 1 had 8; 1 had 7; 1 had 6; 6 had 5; 6 
had 4; 11 had 3; 14 had 2; 14 had 1; and 21 claimed no arrest. 

Now, this is not a true indication 

Senator O’Manoney. Twenty-one out of how many / 

Mr. Kuznesor. Eighty-three; 25 percent. 

Now, these records or these statistics do not include juvenile records 
or truancy records or arrests that did not appear on FBI sheets, FBI 
fingerprint sheets. 

Now, our experience was that even among those 21 that had no ar- 
rests, many of them had juvenile and truancy records, and many of 
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them were arrested in the lower New York courts and they were not 
fingerprinted. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


CRIMINAL REcorD oF DruUG ADDICTS STUDIED 


It is the general public belief that a drug addict becomes addicted first, and 
then resorts to crime in desperation to feed his habit. This study reveals that 
such an assumption is only partly true; a majority of the 85 showed criminal 
tendencies prior to their addiction. 

The FBI Bureau of Criminal Identification fiugerprint record was compared 
to the stories given by the addicts on when they became addicted: 62 or 75 per- 
cent of the toral had records prior to their current Federal arrest; 53 or 64 per- 
cent had records prior to their confessed date of addiction. This must be re- 
garded as a conservative figure when it is considered that the FBI report does 
not show early evidences of criminality which might have taken the subject into 
children’s court, truancy hearings, the police department juvenile aid bureau 
and so on. In all probability more than 64 percent showed early signs of crimi- 
nality which went unrecorded. 

Of the group studied, a large number had been arrested many times after being 
addicted, and more than half of them had received treatment either through pri- 
vate or public hospitals or through serving jail sentences. Some had undergone 
withdrawal at least 10 times before appearing in Federal court on the cases herein 
noted. This constant pattern of arrest, withdrawal, release, relapse, rearrest, a 
veritable treadmill, is indicative of the basic weakness which prevents an addict 
from adjusting to life in a normal way. Addicts are, generally, persons with high 
levels of aspiration and low frustration tolerance, who are untrained and un- 
equipped for practical employment experience or stable domestic and economic 
adjustment. These same personality characteristics are found in the nonaddict 
criminal as well. The main difference between the addict criminal and the non- 
addict criminal is that the addict turns to drugs for a false feeling of satisfaction 
whereas the nonaddict, failing to achieve his goal through his own legitimate 
efforts turns to other antisocial behavior for gratification. The heroin or opium 
user is rarely a violent person, as the fears, worries, aches, both real and imagi- 
nary, procrastination, indecision, and dependency which make him lean on the 
drug also prevent him from doing anything more aggressive than petty thievery 
such as hall letterbox theft, pocketbook snatching, and such. Table V gives data 
on the prior records of those studied. 


TABLE V.—Criminal records of drug addicts (at time of sentence) 


| Number of arrests 
Age at sentence | —_— -_ : 2 oe 
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Mr. Kuznesor. The next chart is the age at initial use of dru 

Now, this information came from the individual himself, and his 
admission was made in Lexington, Ky., and his statement was included 
in their classification material, which was forwarded to the probation 
office: 18 had claimed that they became addicts between the ages of 
14 and 17; 29 claimed that they became addicts between the ages of 
18 and 20; 22, between the ages of 21 and 25; 7 between the ages of 26 
and 30; 4, between the ages of 30 and 39: and 3, between the ages of 
40 and 49. 
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Senator O’Manoney. So the highest incidence is in the lowest age 
brackets ¢ 

Mr. Kuznersor. Yes. And that, incidentally, conforms with the 
findings of Riverside Hospital, in New York, where adolescents are 
permitted to receive treatment. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


AGE AT INITIAL USE OF Drucs 


The following data on the initial use of drugs may be criticized as being inaccu- 
rate as it is based almost entirely on the unsupported statements of the addicts 
themselves. Materials for this study were secured from the case records of 
the probation office, with no fieldwork or corroborating interviewing. The state- 
ments made, either at the time the probationer entered Lexington, or when he 
was interviewed by the probation officer before or after sentence, are accepted. 
It is recognized that the addict, when interviewed, might tell any kind of story 
that would suit his purpose, depending on his reaction to the interviewer, his 
own frame of mind, and his own sincerity, even to the point of nonaddicts claim- 
ing addiction in order to appeal to the sympathy of the court. This has been 
tried more than once by narcotic sellers who hope to avoid a severe sentence by 
claiming to be victims of the habit who were selling for their own supply.’ 
Obviously, any information as to the onset of addiction given in such a case 
would be valueless. 

The tendency of defendants to tell any story which fits their purpose, especially 
if they believe they can induce a lighter sentence is further demonstrated in the 
case of two young men arrested for drug sales. At the time of arrest, and while 
in detention they claimed to be addicts and exhibited “scars” on their arms as 
proof, although neither had withdrawal symptoms. Later, at a Federal institu- 
tion they denied addiction in order not to be restricted in their dormitory and 
work assignments. Instill another case a young female addict won consideration 
of the court by appearing for sentence with a letter showing she had permission 
to enter Lexington as a volunteer patient. She offered this as proof of her 
sincere desire to rid herself of the habit. She was granted probation for a cure 
with permission to proceed to Lexington at her own expense. She disappeared 
and was arrested 5 days later and sent to Lexington in custody. Discharged as 
cured August 25, 1955, she was found dead from an overdose of narcotics within 
24 hours after reaching New York City. Her complete lack of sincerity is 
evident. 

Table III has been prepared on the basis of these statements. If they are to 
be believed it would appear that many of the probationer patients were addicts 
for several years before they came to the attention of the court. According to 
them, 69 of the 83 or 82 percent began using drugs before they were 25 years old 
and over 56 percent claimed use when they were under 21. 


TABLE III.—Age at initial use of drugs? 


Age at time of initial use of drugs 
Age when sentenced Pee ees — an 


| | 
14-17 18-20 | 21-25 26-29 30-39 40-59 Total 
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1QOne defendant sentenced in this court emphatically denied that he had ever used drugs, 
when questioned by the probation officer prior to sentence. This information was in- 
cluded in the presentence report. However, at the time of sentence his attorney plead so 
eloquently that be was an addict and thus deserving of sympathy that the judge suspended 
sentence and sent him to Lexington for a cure. On arrival there he again denied his 
addiction. He was kept at Lexington as the doctors felt he was mentally and emotionally 
ill and could benefit by the treatment. 

2 Unsupported by objective investigation. 
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Senator O’Manoney. Do the probation records indicate how these 
young people acquired the addiction ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. That is two charts away. 

Senator O’Manonry. Very good. 

Mr. Gasqur. May I ask one question at this point ? 

Is it your conclusion that addicts have a prior criminal record? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Yes. The review of the files indicated that about 
70 percent of them had records prior to their addiction. 

Mr. Gasque. Records of arrests not connected with narcotics? 

Mr. Kuznesor. That is right. The records might be juvenile rec- 
ords; they might be truancy records. Well 

Mr. Gasque. Petty? 

Mr. Kuznesor. All petty thefts. 

These charts indicated that in more than 70 percent of the 83 cases 
scrutinized, the initial use of drugs commenced before the age of 25, 
and over 55 claimed interest when they were under 21. 

Now, the median age found at Riverside Hospital for new addicts 
was 1614 years of age, and that was a recent study 

Senator O’Manonery. How reliable are these figures? In other 
words, what research or study was made to determine the correctness 
of the statements of the addicts who said that they began at an early 
age or at a later age? 

Mr. Kuznesor. In my study here—I am reading from different 
charts because I brought my original study up to date, and I have 
not yet written a new report—I clearly stated that these statistics 
cannot be considered to be too reliable, because the statements them- 
selves came from the addicts, and in many cases an addict would lie 
in order to get whatever sentence he wanted. Say an addict believed 
that a judge would send him away if he was a confirmed addict, but 
he would say, “I have only been an addict for a year or two.” 

Senator O’Manoney. This amounts to saying that the figures you 
are presenting may be self-serving declarations of addicts? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Right. But in spite of that, my study and the study 
of Riverside Hospital indicate that addiction is also part and parcel 
of the juvenile delinquency problem of New York and elsewhere. 


You asked a question a moment ago, how did they become addicts, 
and I said it was two charts away. 


Well, I will just skip to that. 

Eighty percent of those studies claimed, by association. These are 
the reasons: Association through curiosity; association with musi- 
cians, women friends; association in school; boredom and environ- 
ment; bad company. 

Of the 80 percent, 10 percent claimed association in school. 

Now, these are the statements. Then the others claimed: Worry- 
ing; drugs relieve tension; drugs for escape; better than alcohol; 
after an operation. 

(The excerpt referred to is as follows:) 








REASONS GIVEN FOR ONSET OF ADDICTION 


sad associates and an overzealous curiosity were claimed by over 80 percent 
of those studied as the major cause of starting the use of drugs. Ten percent 
of these claimed association in school. Others admitted to “hanging out” with 
a group where narcotics was used. Other reasons advanced were: worrying, 
drugs relieved tension, drugs for escape, better than alcohol, and after an 
operation. 
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The addiction story as told by addicts in general is remarkably uniform. 
Almost invariably addicts state they learned about drugs from friends or asso- 
ciates. In many cases the first trial came about in a most casual way by the 
novice expressing curiosity and the user offering a shot. Many addicts have said 
they began drugs with full knowledge of the dangers of addiction, but they 
listened to the false assurances of others that there was no danger in just a few 
shots. All addicts admit to a false sense of self-control in thinking to themselves 
that they can play with drugs and stop at will. They report a common fallacy 
of reasoning which is: “Just one more shot won't hurt me. I can always stop 
if I want to. Others might be so weak as to become addicted, but not me.” 
Within a matter of days or weeks they discover they cannot stop without under- 
going violent physical distress, and then they realize they are addicted. Curi- 
ously most addicts feel no sense of anger at the person who introduced them to 
drugs even though it meant their own downfall. Often they are content with 
their addicted state and express resentment at being arrested and forced to with- 
draw from drugs. It is a characteristic of their warped thinking that addicts 
look upon their physical need for drugs as a sickness which can only be cured 
by more drugs. The absence of drugs and consequent physical distress is their 
illness and not the abnormality of their using it. Until a drug addict changes 
this viewpoint and sincerely strives to be free instead of a slave to the habit, no 
“cure” is likely to be effective. 

Addiction is contagious. An active addict in a group is likely to infect others 
through the process just described. With young people, gang customs and ideas 
carry great weight. Some youthful addicts have stated that they used drugs, 
not because they wanted to, but because the rest of the gang was using and they 
didn’t want to “chicken out.” In some neighborhoods, to be “carrying a heavy 
habit” is a sign of urbane sophistication greatly to be sought after. 

Vogel * expressed alarm over the increase of drug addiction among teenagers 
when he wrote: “Admissions to the 2 Federal hospitals for drug addicts rose 
from 2,700 in 1949 to 4,500 in 1950 before falling slightly to an estimated yearly 
rate of 4,200 in 1951. An alarming part of this increase was due to the admis- 
sion of addicts under 21, which jumped from 22 in 1947 to 440 in 1950—an 
increase of 2,000 percent. Illicit dealers have undoubtedly been guilty of organ- 
izing word-of-mouth advertising campaigns and “sampling the trade” offers in 
an effort to increase the demand that seems to have arisen spontaneously as a 
teenage fad. 

The distribution of narcotics among adolescents is led by the same crime syndi- 
cate that have for years supplied the older addicts. Their motive is without 
doubt the quick and easy dollar. 

Of course, there are always a few exceptions to the story of addiction contagion 
as recited here. Doctors and nurses who have personality shortcomings and 
who work long hours under terrific tension sometimes turn to drugs to sooth 
jangled nerves and relieve the agonies of fatigue. While their introduction to 
drug use is through their own knowledge of its effects, and their ability to secure 
it easily, they are subject to the same fallacious thinking as to their ability to 
control physical dependency. 


Mr. Kuznesor. Another table indicates the length of addiction 

‘laimed by the addicts at Lexington following their sentence, proba- 
tion plus Lexington. One person who was over 60 claimed that he 
was an addict for 34 years; another, 36; another, 35; one 23; two, 19; 
one, 18; one, 17; two, 15; one, 13; one, 12; one, 10; two, 8; five, 7: three, 
6 years; four, 5 years; ten claimed they were addicts for 10 years; ten 
claimed they were addicts for 3 years; fifteen claimed they were ad- 
dicts for 2 years; eleven claimed 1 year; and ten less than 1 year. 

Senator O’Manonry. Were you personally familiar with these 
cases ¢ 

Mr. Kuznesor. No. I got this material from the case files. I have 
my own caseload, and when I prepared the study, I just went to the 
files. 





_? Vogel, Victor H., Our Youth and Narcotics, Today’s Health, American Medical Associa- 
tion, October 1951. 
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Senator O’Manoney. From your own experience and observation, 
what have you to say about the possible truth of a claim by any per- 
son that he or she has been an addict for over 25 years / 

Mr. Kuznesor. Well, some of this was substantiated in the criminal 
record. If I noted a man had a record back in 1926 or 1919, which 
was the case of a few who—they were up for possession of drugs. So 
we could verify some of it from this record material. 

Senator O’Manonery. The addiction over a long period would de- 
pend, would it not, on the type of narcotic used ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Formerly the main drug used in this country was 
morphine. Now it is heroine. They prefer heroin because heroin is 
eight times stronger than morphine, and it keeps the addict wanting 
more drugs all the time. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would it be possible for a heroin user to have 
a record of 20 years’ addiction ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. It would? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


LENGTH OF ADDICTION PRIOR TO SENTENCE 


This information is also based largely on statements given by the addicts 
themselves, and is therefore open to suspicion. However, addicts undergoing 
treatment sometimes show surprising candor. The data for whatever it may 
be worth shows they confessed to being addicts for considerable time before 
being brought before the court. The information also supports the implications 
of earlier tables, that most of these people began addiction in their teens. 


TABLE IV.—Length of addiction prior to sentence? 
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1 Unsupported by objective investigation. 


Senator O’Manonry. How could such a person support himself and 
pay for the drug? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Well, a few charts before, I indicated the number of 
arrests, and if I may repeat that, I think I could partially answer that 
question. 

Number of arrests : 28, 21, 19, 18, 17, and going on down. 

Mr. Sayer. Over the years they support their habits through crim- 
inal activities of one kind or another, anywhere from confidence games 
into burglary and armed robbery, and all kinds of activity like that. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think that medical testimony is essential 


before we get any reliable data on the period during which addiction 
can be sustained. 
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Mr. Kuznesor. I think I can tell Your Honor that I have had men 
over 40 and 50 who admitted that they had been addicts for an ex- 
tremely long period of time. 

Senator O’Manoney. But admission is no proof. 

Mr. Kuznrsor. And the criminal records verify more or less their 
statements. 

Senator O’Manoney. But you have already been testifying about 
admission by nonusers for their own purposes which were untruth- 
ful. 

Mr. Kuznesor. I also testified 

Senator O’Manonery. The committee is told that the use of nar- 
cotics is destructive of bodily health; therefore, it is important for us 
to know, on medical testimony, not mere statistical tables, the source 
of which is not clear, what the effect of a long period of years of drug 
using would have upon the body and whether such a person could per- 
form the ordinary physical activities of the body after such a long 
period of addiction. 

Mr. Kuznesor. Well, my personal opinion is that it does hurt their 
health. This particular man I was about to mention, I took to Belle- 
vue Hospital rather than taking him down to the marshal because of 
the ulcerated legs. In fact, that particular man 

Senator O’Manonry. That was one case. But you just told me that 
these tables were not taken from your personal observation. 

Mr. Kuznesor. Some were. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is from an examination of cases. 

Mr. Kuznesor. That is right. 

Mr. Sayter. These men might not be actually physically depend- 
ent on drugs during this entire period of time, because quite often they 
have a period of incarceration in which their health is built up again, 
and then they revert 

Senator O’Manoney. I think, Mr. Chairman, that it will be neces- 
sary for the committee to have considerable medical evidence about 
the effect of drugs. 

Senator Dantex. Yes. 

Mr. Kuznesor. Now, the reason for the issuance of warrants: You 
recall 67 bench warrants or revocations occurred : 32 new arrests and 
convictions; 7 absconded; 7 absconded, plus new offense. Otherwise 
we got the warrant out for their arrest because they had absconded 
and subsequently they committed a new offense. 

Then, initiated by probation officer: 24 returning to drugs; 1 for 
assault on his mother. 

Senator Danret. Have you explored the possibility of the remain- 
ing statistics and portion of your statement being included in the 
record ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. Have you talked about it ? 

Senator O’Manoney. With respect to one table, I think that a lot 
of this material could be put in the record, but it might be well to 
have the witness state now the conclusions which he personally has 
reached, and I also feel that he should give us some testimony about 
the manner in which the probation service works, how you take up 
the cases, and how you handle them and what you do with them. 

Senator Dantet. Since we have only 20 minutes and another wit- 
ness, could you select there the information that could be inserted in 
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the record, and then give us your conclusions? I imagine that we will 
want to hear from you further when we return to New York, anyway. 

Senator O’Maunonry. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the wit- 
ness should be asked to mail us the additional material, so that he will 
save us the time of looking at it now. 

Senator Danret. That is right. If you will send us the additional 
material that would fit in here, to give us the rest of the picture, and 
then given briefly your conclusions, that will enable us to know what 
questions we would like to put to you when we return. 

Mr. Kuznersor. I will just read it, and I will try to make it as brief 
as possible. 

This exploratory study clearly reveals that probation preceded by 
hospitalization may not be sufficient to assist criminally inclined ad- 
dicts to drug abstinence. This brief report reveals that supervision 
alone after hospitalization is not enough. 

Review of the employment record “of the subjects indicates that 
many of the individuals had no or little intention to refrain from 
drugs. And if I may state, many individuals after they came out of 
Lexington, Ky., were referred by me and other probation officers to 
specific jobs. They were told, “Go here. You will have a job.” 
They never showed up. And many of these people studied had dis- 
ciplinary records while they were at Lexington. Many of them refused 
psychiatric treatment at Lexington, although it might have been 
offered to them. 

When we review some of their classification material, we find, “No 
psychotherapy requested.” 

One violator of probation, not included in this study because he 
received a combination sentence, probation preceded ‘by a prison 
sentence, related to me that he wished the sentencing judge had given 
a longer confinement rather than a short jail term with probation 
to follow. He explained that he expected to return to drugs following 
his release from the institution, that without probation he could have 
remained in society for a longer period as a drug user. In fact, he 
mentioned his time, 2 years. He said, “On pr obation I expected to be 
arrested in about 3 to 4 months,” which happened. He said, “If I 
wasn’t on probation, I would have had 2 years on the outside”’—that 
is his language—‘“on the outside before getting arrested.” 

This brief surv ey is in agreement with other more definitive studies, 
and I mention them, in that the addicts are usually criminals first and 
addicts incidentally. 

Then I quoted a statement from the United States Commissioner 
of Narcotics, Mr. Anslinger, which he made in a 1951 bulletin of the 
United Nations bulletin on narcotics. If you want me to, I will read 
it. 

Senator O’Manoney. You do not have to read it. 

Mr. Kuznesor. In addition, previous studies in 1943 of addict pa- 
tients revealed that 3 out of 4 of the patients who had no delinquency 
record before addiction became antisocial because of the cost of drugs 


1The full report entitled “Probation for a Cure,” dated September 1955, by Morris 
Kuznesof, United States probation officer, southern district of New York, may be found 
in hearings before the Subcommittee on Improvements in the Federal Criminal Code, 
entitled “Causes, Treatment, and Rehabilitation of Drug Addicts,” held in New York City, 
September 19, 20, and 21, 1955. 
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and the necessity of associating with criminals in order to obtain 
them. Therefore, the same factors which should tend to cause delin- 
quency must be taken into consideration when reason for addiction is 
discussed. : 

A study of their personality reveals that they are in need of con- 
siderable psychiatric attention, and medical care, as well as super- 
vision. ‘ 

Lambert’s study discloses 87 percent of the addicts were diagnosed 
as constitutional psychopaths, and incidentally, this is the same diag- 
nosis which might be given to most individuals who are confined to 
an institution, particularly the recidivists. 

Most studies reveal that the majority of the addicts are immature or 
unstable personalities. Studies by Dai and Zimmerman came to the 
same conclusion. Discrimination, overprotective parents, and inade- 
quate sexual adjustment were other factors mentioned as causing 
addiction. 

The addicts were described as being generally immature, with feel- 
ings of insecurity and inferiority resulting in frustration by with- 
drawal. They are usually verbally adept individuals who are unable 
to assume responsibility or develop genuine human relationships. 

During the past 10 years, the average age of the addict coming to 
the attention of the court has been decreasing. Information revealed 
in this report clearly indicates that the majority of the addicts started 
to use drugs while still in adolescence, and that they were addicts for 
a considerable time before coming to the attention of this court. 

The prognosis for the individuals who have used drugs is considered 
to be poor. Drug addiction and alcoholic addiction are usually con- 
sidered evidence of psychopathy, the diagnosis given many of those 
studied. The term “psychopath” carries with it an implication of 
prognosis. 

The problem of treatment, apart from disintoxication, remains pri- 
marily a psychiatric one with major emphasis to be placed on the 
followup program after institutional care. To a large extent, preven- 
tion of addiction both among adolescents and adults, except in the rare 
instance of a medical addict, is no different from the problem of pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency or adult crime. Addiction and delin- 
quency as social evils coexist and thrive on crime-producing conditions 
and in a criminal climate. 

Addicts are developed and supplied by criminals who profit from 
the illicit drug traffic. Any program which prevents or reduces 
criminality will automatically prevent or reduce the drug-addiction 
problem. 

The problem of crime prevention and control is one which taxes 
the best brains of our governmental and civic leaders from the local 
community to the international organization. It is felt that much 
can be done on the local community level by coordinated understand- 
ing, planning, and action on the part of all interested private and 
governmental agencies. 

Now I go into some of the suggestions, if you wish. 

Senator Dante. Yes. I believe we are going to have to ask you 
to send us what you can in completion of your statement and be 
back with us on our next hearing. 

Mr. Sayer. September 19? 

69147—56—pt. 3——11 
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Senator Danrev. Yes. We feel that you have some information 
here which is certainly valuable to the committee, and we will need 
other information in connection with it, and we certainly appreciate 
your appearing before us. Judge Lumbard suggested that these mat- 
ters might be of interest to us. 

Mr. Kuznesor. May I make just one statement before leaving? I 
may have given the impression that we have many violators. Well, 
during the year of 1953, we had over 1,300 people on probation. Of 
these, only 153 violated. Of the 153, over 50 percent were drug 
addicts. 

Senator Dante. Of your probation violators ? 

Mr. Kuznesor. Of the probation violators. 

Senator Danteu. All right. 

We certainly thank both of you gentlemen, and we will be looking 
forward to seeing you in September. 

Allright. Mr. James Ryan. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF JAMES C. RYAN, DISTRICT SUPERVISOR, 
BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Senator Danret. Mr. Ryan, we appreciate all that you have done 
in cooperating with this committee and in assisting us both prior to 
our arrival and while we have been here in New York. 

As I explained to you, we would like for you to give us the figures 
on your organization for the Bureau of Narcotics here and any other 
information that you can give us to sort of summarize the situation 
here, with the understanding that we will want you to go further into 
details when we return in September. 

Now will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Ryan. James C. Ryan. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator O’Mahoney, although I did prepare a 
statement for your committee, I have no intention of taking your 
valuable time reading it in its entirety. 

Senator Daniev. Would you like for us to insert it in its entirety 
after your oral remarks? 

Mr. Ryan. If I might, sir. 

Senator Danrex. That will be done. 

Mr. Ryan. I have a couple of items here that I should like to call 
to your attention. 

As I stated before, New York City is the focal point for the dis- 
tribution of illicit narcotic drugs throughout much of the United 
States; therefore, good enforcement in New York City should make 
itself felt throughout the United States. 

If we can curtail the supply here, naturally, there is going to be 
a panic in the cities who depend on New York as the source of supply. 

In the year 1951 the total quantity of heroin seized by the Bureau 
of Narcotics throughout the United States was approximately 2314 
kilograms, of which approximately 4 kilograms, or one-sixth of the 
total, was seized in New York. 

Now, in 1952 the program of the local authorities began to func- 
tion at its top efficiency. That has enabled us to forget about the 
street peddlers, the minor violators, and concentrate on the more im- 
portant interstate and international dealers. And in 1952 the total 
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seizure of heroin throughout the United States by the Bureau was 
approximately 59 kilograms, and of this total, 30 kilograms, more 
than one-half of the total, was seized in New York. 

In 1948, 63 kilograms of heroin were seized throughout the United 
States, of which total 2314 were seized in the city of New York. In 
1954 a total of approximately 4614 kilograms of heroin were seized 
throughout the United States by the Bureau of Narcotics, of which 
15.2 kilograms were seized in New York. Now, the diminishing per- 
centage of seizures in New York as compared with the national total 
since 1952 may, in fact, be in part attributable to the fact that due 
to increased enforcement, not only in the United States but also in 
Europe and the Near East 

Senator O’Manoney. On the basis of these figures, Mr. Ryan, what 
would you estimate to be the annual expenditure by drug addicts for 
the amount brought into the United States as a whole? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, if we figure there are 60,000 addicts spending 
$25 a day, how much would that be? I am afraid my figure of $25 
a day is high. I believe many of these addicts are very light users. 
Perhaps $10 or $12 a day would be a more accurate figure for these 
60,000. 

Senator O’Manonry. But the amount that is seized does not repre- 
sent the amount that is imported ? 

Mr. Ryan. I doubt if we seize as much as 5 percent of all the heroin 
that gets into this country. I figure that they must use a minimum 
of 5 kilograms a day. They must require that throughout the coun- 
try, at least. 

Senator O’Manoney. That figure is confined to heroin ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. What would you say is the percentage of 
seizures of all narcotics that come into the country ? . 

Mr. Ryan. I think I would say that the only other narcotic drug 
that would be imported outside of cocaine—on cocaine our record 
would be very high on that. I believe we have nipped the cocaine 
traffic in the bud in the last 6 months with 2 important seizures, and 
I believe we got these fellows on their first trip from South America 
to New York, and we have had no cocaine problem since 1949, at 
which time we seized large quantities and broke up a large ring with 
the Peruvian authorities. We wiped out several clandestine labora- 
tories down there. So cocaine, as yet, I believe we are getting most 
of it. 

Senator O’Manoney. How about opium? 

Mr. Ryan. In opium the seizures are very light. I do not believe 
that there is an opium problem, to tell you the truth. I do not think 
that there is that much used, and we are concentrating our forces on 
the biggest problem, which is heroin. Opium is not as troublesome to 
us as heroin. We are making very small seizures of opium in New 
York. 

Now, along the border I understand there are fairly large seizures 
from Mexico. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are synthetic narcotics any problem ? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. Synthetic narcotics, outside of demerol, has 
not given us any trouble at all. 

Senator O’Manoney. Has demerol given you trouble? 
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Mr. Ryan. There are quite a few demerol addicts that have sprung 
up in the last 2 to 3 years, but I believe—I have gotten the impression 
the last day or so—that demerol addiction is falling off. Demerol 
addiction is very bad. I think it is even worse than heroin addiction 
because of the withdrawal period. It seems to incite the victim to 
violence in the withdrawal rather than just sickness. 

Senator O’Manonry. If you say you have seized only 5 percent 
of the heroin brought into the United States, have you any suggestion 
to this committee as to what should be done to make it possible - for you 
and for the Government to exclude the importation of heroin ? 

Mr. Ryan. No. The only way to cure addiction is to make the 
heroin unavailable. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am not talking about addiction now. I am 
talking about importation. 

Mr. Ryan. The only way to stop the distribution of narcotics is to 
stop it at its source, as we did in Peru with the cocaine. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right; that is why I am asking you 
what you would do about strengthening the prevention of importation. 

Mr. Ryan. We must have more narcotic agents in Europe trying to 
route up these clandestine laboratories and destroy them and arrest 
the operators of them who are the sources of supply for our distrib- 
utors over here. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do we take effective steps to prevent nar- 
cotics from being brought aboard ships and brought aboard airplanes 
for transport: ition into the United States? 

Mr. Ryan. I do not know whether we have any jurisdiction there 
at all. Wetry to induce these nations 

Senator O’Manoney. But ours is the body which has the power to 
recommend legislation. I am only asking you for the fact with 
respect to what 

Mr. Ryan. As far as bringing it aboard ship in a foreign port, 
that would not come under our jurisdiction in any manner, but we 
would have to influence these foreign governments through the U.N. 
to take the necessary steps to see ‘that these narcotics cannot get in 
here. 

Senator O’Manoneyr. That could be effected on American-flag 
ships? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir; but some of our 

Senator O’Manonry. And by our relations with foreign nations, 
necessary steps could be taken that way ? 

Mr. Ryan. That would be 

Senator O’Manoney. Because there have been negotiations. Dr. 
Anslinger is endeavoring through the United Nations to bring about 
understands among the governments. 

Mr. Ryan. Senator, it is so simple to smuggle narcotics, that that 
is not, in my opinion, the way to do it. We must get the laboratories 
and get the dealers. If we want to stop smuggling into New York, 
we have to start with the violator here and work it back aboard ship 
all the way over to France, and finally get to the laboratory over 
there. That is the way we have to do it now, because we cannot 
attempt to stop smuggling in the United States at our ports, and 
it would be just as difficult. to stop getting these drugs aboard ship 
in the foreign ports. 
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It can be carried on the person; it can be carried in false-bottom 
trunks; it can be carried in automobiles. 

Senator O’Manoney. You demonstrated that yesterday. 

Mr. Ryan. And I have a picture of an automobile here in which 
they could carry 50 kilograms of heroin and it was intercepted in 
England going into England rather than ——" out. If they had 
let that slip in there and let him get his load, I do not believe he 
would have stayed in England, he would have picked up the heroin in 
some other E uropean country. But if we had caught him coming 
back from the Continent, we would probably have had a 50-kilogram 
seizure of heroin. 

Senator Danrev. I believe you were not at the hearing when Dr. 
Anslinger and the customs officials did say what was being done in 
the foreign countries by agents of the Bureau of Narcotics and the 
customs officials. You have a pitifully small force, but the Bureau 
does have a limited number of men in Europe working with local 
officials of those countries to try to stop the narcotics at the source? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Senator Dantex. And then the Customs Bureau has men in Mexico, 
Canada, and the Far Eastern countries doing the same thing with 
local officials? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Senator Dantev. But, of course, there are only four in Europe and 
very few of these men in the Far East working in those countries. 

Senator O’Manonry. At the previous hearings, Senator Daniel, did 
we have any testimony with respect to the countries in which these 
clandestine laboratories are maintained, and the countries from which 
the imports are coming ? 

Senator Danie. Yes. Italy had been a country in which there had 
been illicit manufacture of drugs, and one big manufacturer is still 
at large, from what Mr. Anslinger told us. However, he said that, 
through cooperation with the Italian Gover nment, they had dec reased 
the manufacture of dr ugs in Italy considerably in the last year or two. 

He said the principal sources of the trouble now are Lebanon and 
Communist China, Mexico, the Middle East, and some laboratories in 
France. 

Mr. Ryan. I was about to point out that the reason why I believe 
that our seizures in New York are decreasing in proportion to the 
total seizures is because, I believe, Communist China is flooding the 
west coast. These figures should bear that out. They are flooding 
the west coast with heroin, so that our total nationwide seizures are 
higher, but our seizures in New York here are gradually diminishing. 

There is no question that there is a lot of heroin coming out of 
China, and some of it is getting around the east coast here. 

There are cases that are pending that I cannot talk about. I know 
that large seizures of heroin have been made very recently, and they 

came directly from Singapore and Hong Kong, or somewhere over 
there, and originated in Communist C hina. 

Senator Dante... We are glad to have as our chief investigator here 
a man who investigated the situation in the Far East, Mr. Speer, and 
who has prev iously testified before the committee concerning direct 
evidence of Red China shipping these narcotics into other countries. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am sorry to have interrupted you, Mr. 
Ryan. 
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Mr. Ryan. I thought you might be interested in the extent of drug 
addiction in New York for the moment. As of May 31 of this year, 
our records contain the names of 9,809 addicts in New York State. 
Included in this number are some who are not addicted to the use of 
narcotic drugs, but who claimed addiction upon being arrested for a 
crime in an effort to obtain leniency. I believe the probation office 
bore that out in the previous testimony. 

There are duplications also because some addicts arrested more 
than once since the start of the compilation in January of 1953 
gave different names to the arresting officers on the occasion of each 
arrest. 

Although the New York area has more reported addicts than any 
other section of the country, the number of addicts per capita is not 
the highest in the country. A breakdown of the figures according to 
localities is given here. 

In New York County, with a population of 1,960,101, we have 6,785 
reported addicts. 

In Brooklyn, Kings County, with a population of 2,738,175, we have 
1,199 addicts. 

In the Bronx, with 1,451,277, we have 1,176 addicts. 

In Queens County, with 1,550,849 population, we have 285 reported 
addicts. 

In Richmond County, with 191,555 population, we have 10 reported 
addicts. 

In Buffalo, with a population of 580,132, we have 91 reported ad- 
dicts, and throughout other New York we have 290. 

Of the total number about 15 percent were under 21 years of age. 

Now, in this area, incidentally, it covers 52,000 square miles, and 
we have a population of about 19 million in this district. 

As far as the enforcement, I drew up something here which I think 
is my opinion as to how this thing can be improved. 

The solution, in our opinion, in the opinion of narcotic enforcement 
experts in this area, is vigorous enforcement at all levels with speedy 
prosecution and heavy sentences. The surest way to eradicate the 
menace is to make narcotics unavailable except for medical use. 

Narcotic addiction did not spring up overnight, and it will not be 
eradicated overnight. 

It should be remembered that until 1950 narcotic enforcement, ex- 
cept on a Federal level, was practically nonexistent. We had no local 
hope of any kind once, prior to 1950. Nevertheless narcotic addiction 
was reduced from an estimated 100,000 in 1929 to an almost irredu- 
cible minimum in 1946. 

The estimated number of addicts at that time is 60,000, a decrease 
of 40,000 even though the population of the United States has in- 
creased 45 million since 1929. 

Narcotic law enforcement on the local level first took effective shape 
generally in 1951. At the present time it is functioning at a high 
degree of efficiency unmatched at any previous time in the history of 
narcotic enforcement. 

To insure continued progress, we must have strong laws, good en- 
forcement, speedy and vigorous prosecution, heavy prison sentences 
for convicted violators, including a minimum mandatory sentence for 
first offenders. I do not know why any dope peddler should be given 
a probation or a suspended sentence, even though it is only his first 
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offense. And we should also have compulsory hospitalization of nar- 
cotics addicts. 

In connection with that last suggestion there, according to the fig- 
ures submitted to your committee by Commissioner Anslinger, the 
State of New Jersey has about 443 addicts as of April 1 reported—443 
addicts out of a total population of 4,835,329. 

New York has a population of 14,830,000, and we have 9,800 addicts 
reported as compared with 443. 

I think one of the principal reasons for that, in addition to the fact 
that they have very good enforcement over there—one of the main 
reasons—— 

Senator Danre.. You mean over in New Jersey? 

Mr. Ryan. New Jersey; yes, sir. 

One of the reasons why they have a much less serious problem is 
because of their law over there adjudging narcotic addicts as common 
nuisances and for that offense they can be caused to serve a sentence 
of 1 year in jail. 

In 1947 at our instigation that law was passed in New Jersey. That 
same year we tried to get the same law passed here in New York. It 
passed both houses unanimously, but it was vetoed. 

In 1949 we tried it again. It passed both houses unanimously. 
It was endorsed by the New York State District Attorneys’ Associa- 
tion, by the New York State Medical Association; it was endorsed 
by a majority of the members of that association, although the chap- 
ters voted against it. It was endorsed by a great many civic bodies 
who had an interest in the problem. 

It passed again 100 percent unanimously and was again vetoed. 

I believe if we had gotten that law through, even as late as 1949, 
we would not have as serious a condition as we have at this time. 
And I think it also points up the fact that we knew that this rise in 
addiction was coming, as evidenced by the fact that we got these 
laws passed and tried to get the other one passed as far back as 
1947. 

Senator O’Manoney. You think there has been an increase in addic- 
tion ? 

Mr. Ryan. Definitely from the end of the war to 1951. I believe 
that there are new addicts each year, but the number of new addicts 
is decreasing year by year. I think that conditions are improving 
considerably, and I am optimistic about the whole thing, and I know 
this can be done—— 

Senator O’Manonry. Did I understand you correctly to say that in 
1929 there were more addicts than there are now ? 

Mr. Ryan. Very definitely; yes, sir. In 1920, when we tried these 
clinics and in 1924, when we broke them up, there were many more 
acldicts. 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you attributed that reduction to the 
fact that there is now more State laws against the narcotic traffic ? 

Mr. Ryan. I attribute that reduction, in part, to the work of the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, the enforcement work, almost single- 
handed, from 1930 until 1950. I also must concede that the war had 
quite a bit to do with the reduction in the narcotic addiction, because 
the ports were not open for the smuggling of narcotics. 

Senator Dantet. On foreign vessels, you mean ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dante. Returning to your previous statement about the 
clinics, you mean that back when they had clinics to distribute free 
narcotics to addicts, there were more addicts than there are now? 

Mr. Ryan. I did not bring the figures with me because I did not 
expect to go into it, but I know that there were about 7,800 registered 
addicts in New York City alone at the start of this program, and 
about 27 percent of them were under the age of 21, and from the 
reports that I can read of at that time—I do not, of course, know of 
my own knowledge—addictions increased. 

According to the American Medical Association, conditions were 
worse after the clinics had been in operation 2 or 3 years, and then 
they abolished them and we began to make some progress and began 
to reduce the number of addicts. 

Senator Danret. Now, you have in your district all of the State 
of New York and the 11 northern counties of New Jersey. ‘Those 
locations are in the same general area and as a consequence you have 
a chance to observe the difference in the situation in your New Jersey 
counties and your New York counties; do you not? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dantet. And you feel that the difference in this problem as 
between the two States, as between one side of the State line and the 
other side, is attributable in great measure to the New Jersey law 
which says that addicts themselves can be imprisoned for up to a 
year ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. I think that has a great deal to do with it. 

As Mr. Javits pointed out, however, a lot of these New Jersey addicts 
were run out of there over to New York. Of course, if we had State 
laws throughout the country, they would have no place to run to. 
They will have to accept the cure; they will just have to do without 
narcotics. 

Senator O’Manoney. There is a body known as the Commission on 
Uniform State Laws. I wonder if the Bureau of Narcotics has ever 
considered the recommendation of a uniform State law to accompany 
the strengthening of the Federal laws. I do not want you to answer 
that off the cuff, because I think it requires thinking through. And I 
believe our committee should ask the Commissioner to prepare for us 
the point of view of the Narcotics Bureau on the desirability of a 
uniform State law. 

Senator Dante. That has been done, Senator, all but about five 
States have passed the uniform State law that was recommended quite 
a few years ago, and we have the summaries of those laws in our files. 
I would say this, that there are probably some additional provisions 
that should be added to that uniform State law that have not been 
suggested ; at least, they have not been enacted. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. The old law was drafted before there 
was as much of an awareness of this danger as there is now. 

Senator Dantet. That is right, and an addiction law, such as New 
Jersey has, is not included in the uniform State law. Mr. Ryan, I am 
glad you told us about this legislation which was vetoed, because, you 
may remember, yesterday I asked you if it was not true that such 
laws had passed your New York Legislature and failed of final 
enactment because of veto. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 
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Do you have any particular subjects you would like me to talk 
about ¢ 

Senator O’Manonery. I have no further questions, Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Ryan. I guess we do not have any more time right now. I do 
not think the sentences are heavy enough. 

Senator Danret. We have 2 or 3 minutes. I just want to ask how 
many men do you have on your force for this district at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. At the present time I believe the roster shows 59. We 
have 57 active field agents at this time covering the entire area. We 
have been as high as 72, and we have been as low as in the forties. 

Senator Danien. Could you do a better job if Congress made it 
possible for you to have more money, or do you have as many men 
as you can handle here ? 

Mr. Ryan. We can accomplish our mission as long as the State and 
Federal authorities continue to cooperate and carry their share of 
the burden the way they are doing. We can accomplish our mission 
with the men we have, but if we had more men and more money, we 
could do it twice as fast. It may take us 10 years really to get the 
situation under control. The way it is now, I believe we could cut 
that down quite a bit if we had more men. I believe I could use 40 
more men right here in New York. 

Senator Danrev. How many men are assigned exclusively to nar- 
cotics on the New York City Police Force ? 

Mr. Ryan. At the present moment there are 170 men assigned to the 
New York City Narcotics Squad. 

Senator Dante. 170 men ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir; and there are 30 more in training. 

Senator Dantet. Do you have any questions, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Gasque. No. 

Senator O’Manoney. The city has more than you? 

Mr. Ryan. Over twice as many; yes, sir. 

Senator Daniret. The Bureau of Narcotics throughout the country, 
or throughout the world, has approximately 250 agents, and the city 
of New York has 170. The city is that near to the total number of 
men in the entire Federal Bureau. 

Mr. Ryan. And they need them. 

Senator Dantrext. Do you have something, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Gasqur. Mr. Chairman, with your approval, I should like to 
put into the record a letter from the Welfare and Health Council of 
New York relating to our hearings. 

Senator Danrev. That will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

WELFARE AND HEALTH COUNCIL OF NEw York CITY, 
New York 10, N. Y., June 22, 1955. 
Hon. Price DANIEL, 


Chairman, Senate Judiciary ng pg Inve ene Narcotics, 
United States Courthouse, New York 7, N. 


DEAR SENATOR DANIEL: As chairman of a ea Eis on the use of narcotics 
of the Welfare and Health Council of New York City (formerly the committee 
on the use of narcotics among teen-age youth), may I express our appreciation 
of the work of the Senate Judiciary subcommittee in connection with the nar- 
cotics problem. On behalf of the committee and the Welfare and Health Council, 
the major planning and coordinating body in health and welfare in New York 
City, I should like to offer some comments on the narcotics problem in New York 
City, since we are anxious to cooperate with your fine work in every way possible. 
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Our committee was established in 1950 on the basis of a demonstrated need in 
New York City for a coordinated approach, and we are very proud of the series 
of actions which have taken place in the city since then, for some of which we 
share the responsibility. In addition to helping in the establishment of Riverside 
Hospital as a unique experiment in long-term supervision of youthful narcotic 
users, including sociological.and psychiatric facilities for study, treatment, and 
followup of the young offenders, we have had a share in the expansion of the 
narcotics squad of the New York City Police Department, which is doing such a 
fine job locally. 

Recognizing that control of the use of narcotics among youth is only part of 
the larger problem of narcotic addiction in general, the board of directors of the 
welfare and health council recently expanded the charge to our committee so 
that it now is concerned with narcotics use among persons of all ages. We hope 
to continue local studies of problems arising in connection with this new charge 
in the same way as studies and recommendations were made during the past 
5 years in connection with youthful users. 

We should like to emphasize five points at this time which we believe to be 
the most significant among the problems facing New York City in narcotics 
control: 

1. We urge the continued use of the educational approach both in schools and 
in the community, to acquaint people with the narcotics problem and necessary 
efforts for control and prevention. We do not believe that sound education 
stimulates increased narcotics use any more than education on fire prevention 
leads to more fires by stimulating people to become pyromaniacs. 

2. We urge that local facilities be established for narcotics treatment for users 
of all ages, since local control is more flexible and responsive to community needs 
than is possible with facilities located at great distances. 

3. The continuance of our unqualified support of the Riverside Hospital experi- 
ment while awaiting the opinions of the United States Public Health Service 
team which is making an intensive study of that institution at the request of our 
local government. 

4. We urge strongly that efforts be made to secure more adequate followup 
and rehabilitation services for those discharged from narcotics treatment insti- 
tutions. 

5. We recommend that every effort be made to influence public attitude to 
regard narcotics addiction as a medical problem rather than a problem of vice 
and criminality. 

We wish to offer the support of our committee and its individual members to the 
efforts of your subcommittee in any way possible. We should be happy to testify 
upon request and to make available the benefits of our 5 years of experience in 
the narcotics problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. SYLVIA JAFFIN SINGER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Use of Narcotics 
(Justice of the Domestic Relations Court of the City of New York). 


Senator Danret. We want to thank you again on behalf of the com- 
mittee for your testimony here today. We will make your prepared 
statement a part of the record together with any tables that you have 
attached thereto, and we will be looking forward to your assistance 
again in September. 

Mr. Ryan. I shall be very happy to assist you anytime, Senator. I 
appreciate being called here. 

Senator Danrex. Thank you for your fine work. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Ryan is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Districr SuPERVIsOR JAMES C. RYAN, BUREAU oF NARCOTICS, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, NEw York, N. Y. 


It is a generally accepted fact that New York City is the focal point for much 
of the illicit traffic in narcotics throughout the United States. In the past, the 
port of New York was one of the principal points for the smuggling of narcotics 
into the United States, and the city of New York was the headquarters for many 
of the more important distributors of narcotics. As the result of vigorous en- 
forcement of the narcotic laws on the part of the city, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments, smugglers of narcotic drugs have in some important operations smuggled 
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large quantities of narcotics into contiguous countries and then across the 
borders of Mexico and Canada into the United States. In addition, the first 
receivers of these smuggled drugs have become extremely cautious and some of 
them have actually moved their headquarters from this city. In subsequent 
paragraphs there will be cited some of the investigations which resulted in the 
arrest of important violators and the seizure of large quantities of narcotics. 

In the year 1951, the total quantity of heroin seized by the Bureau of Narcotics 
throughout the United States was approximately 23) kilograms, of which approx- 
imately 4 kilograms, or one-sixth of the total, was seized in New York. In 1952, 
the total seizure of heroin throughout the United States by the Bureau of 
Narcotics was approximately 59 kilograms. Of this total 30 kilograms, more 
than one-half the total, was seized in New York. In 1953, 63 kilograms of 
heroin were seized throughout the United States by the Bureau of Narcotics, of 
which total 23.5 kilos were seized in New York. In 1954, a total of approximately 
46.5 kilograms of heroin was seized throughout the United States by the Bureau 
of Narcotics, of which 15.2 kilograms were seized in New York. 

The diminishing percentage of seizures in New York as compared with the 
national total since 1952 may, in part, be attributable to the fact that, due to 
increased enforcement, not only in the United States but also in Europe and the 
Near East, the supply of heroin from Europe has been curtailed, while at the same 
time the west coast of the United States is being flooded with heroin from 
Communist China. 


EXTENT OF DRUG ADDICTION IN NEW YORK 


As of May 31, 1955, our records contain the names of 9,809 narcotic addicts in 
New York State. Included in this number are some who are not addicted to the 
use of narcotic drugs but who claimed addiction upon being arrested for a 
crime in an effort to obtain leniency. There are duplications also, because some 
addicts, arrested more than once since the start of the compilation in January 
1953, gave different names to the arresting officers on the oceasion of each 
arrest. Although the New York area has more reported addicts than any other 
section of the country, the number of addicts per capita is not the highest in 
the country. A breakdown of the figure of 9,809 addicts according to localities 
is shown below: 
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Of the total number of addicts reported as of May 31, 1955, for this area, 
approximately 15.5 percent were under 21 years of age. 


HEROIN 


Although there appears to be an ample supply of heroin in this area, there 
are indications that the supply has diminished considerably from what it was 
at the height of the narcotic problem in 1951. The cost of heroin is becoming 
increasingly higher and its purity is decreasing. The average strength of the 
heroin reaching the addict at the street level ranges from less than 1 percent to 
6 or 7 percent. The cost of an ounce of heroin of this purity at the present time 
is between $125 and $150. In 1940 heroin of equal strength was selling for $18 
to $20 an ounce. Most of the heroin encountered on the east coast is processed 
in clandestine laboratories in France and Italy from morphine paste smuggled 
into those countries from Lebanon and the opium-producing countries of the 
Near East. 

Unquestionably, considerable quantities of heroin are still being smuggled 
into the United States through the port of New York despite the constant 
vigilance of the customs authorities. Recent investigations indicate, however, 
that the smugglers are tending toward the smuggling of narcotics into Mexice 
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and Canada for transshipment to New York across the respective borders. After 
reaching the New York distributors some of this heroin is smuggled back into 
Canada to supply important distributors in that area. There is excellent liaison 
between the United States Bureau of Narcotics and the Canadian and Mexican 
authorities in our mutual efforts to apprehend these smugglers. 

The case of the Steamship Flandre undoubtedly helped to convince the smug- 
glers that smuggling through the port of New York can be an unhealthy 
venture. This investigation was originated by narcotics agents in Marseille, 
France, in 1953. In its development a narcotic agent working in an undercover 
capacity purchased 2 kilograms f heroin from 2 seamen couriers aboard the 
Steamship Flandre. After 6 months of investigation by the Surete Nationale of 
France, the United States Customs Agency Service, and agents of the Bureau of 
Narcotics, the couriers were arrested aboard the ship in possession of 5 kilo- 
grams of heroin which they had just smuggled from France. At the same 
time French police arrested the 3 Marseille sources of supply, and 8 additional 
New York distributors were arrested in this city. During the same period, 
customs and narcotic agents arrested other seamen in separate cases in possession 
of large quantities of smuggled heroin. Within a short time it became evident 
that the smugglers were resorting to the time-honored false bottom trunk 
method of smuggling and were setting up bases of operation in Mexico and 
Canada in their efforts to avoid the port of New York. 


COCAINE 


There has been no serious cocaine problem in the United States since 1949, 
at which time intensive enforcement procedure by narcotic and customs agents, 
New York City police and the Peruvian authorities resulted in the destruction of 
a ring of illicit manufacturers in Peru and smugglers and distributors in New 
York. Cocaine remains a very definite threat, however, and our officers are 
required to be on constant guard against a revival of the traffic in cocaine, 
as evidenced by two important arrests in the past 6 months. In the first case, 
which is an excellent example of cooperation between New York City police, 
the Customs Agency Service, the Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
the Bureau of Narcotics, a well-known cocaine smuggler was arrested at 
LaGuardia Field in January 1955, in possession of 37 ounces of cocaine after 
several purchases of evidence had been effected from him by a narcotic agent 
working in an undercover capacity. 

In the second case two important Cuban smugglers were arrested at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in May 1955 by narcotic agents and detectives of the New York City 
Police Department narcotic squad, in possession of 95 ounces of cocaine. 


ENFORCEMENT 


In the considered opinion of narcotic enforcement experts in this area, the so- 
lution to the narcotic problem is vigorous enforcement at all levels, speedy prose- 
cution, and heavy sentences. 

The surest way to eradicate the menace of narcotics is to make narcotics un- 
available, except for medical use. Narcotic addiction did not spring up overnight, 
and it cannot be eradicated overnight. Narcotics law enforcement can do the 
job if given the chance. It has been claimed by many well-meaning but misin- 
formed persons that narcotic law enforcement has been a failure. It should be 
remembered that up until 1950 narcotic enforcement, except on a Federal level, 
was practically nonexistent. Nevertheless, narcotic addiction was reduced from 
an estimated 100,000 in 1929 to an almost irreducible minimum in 1947. The 
estimated number of addicts at this time is 60,000; a decrease of 40,000 even 
though the population of the United States has increased about 45 million since 
1929. Narcotic law enforcement on the local level first took effective shape gen- 
erally in 1951. At the present time narcotic law enforcement is functioning at a 
high degree of efficiency, unmatched at any previous time in the history of nar- 
cotie enforcement. 

To insure continued progress, we must have strong laws, good enforcement, 
speedy and vigorous prosecution, heavy prison sentences for convicted violators, 
including a minimum mandatory sentence for first offenders, and compulsory 
hospitalization of narcotic addicts. 


Senator Dantev. The committee will stand adjourned. 
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(The following matter was presented for the record :) 
STATEMENT PRESENTED BY Mk8. DUNCAN O’BRIEN 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am Mrs. Duncan O’Brien, 
chairman of the youth conservation department and chairman of the narcotic 
division of the health and welfare department of the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Ine. I am also the president and national director of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, Inc. With valued 
support from the Queensboro Federation of Mothers’ Clubs, Inc., the Flushing 
Council of Women’s Organizations, Inc., the Long Island Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., and the Youth Counsel Bureau of New York City, I have engaged 
in an investigation of the narcotic situation during the past 5 years, studying 
United Nations reports and reports of our courts, social workers, research 
workers, enforcement officers and hospital authorities. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity tc present to this commmittee a statement 
which includes the ultimate approach to this problem. 

It would be an imposition to take the time of this committee to review again 
the well publicized story of the tragedy, crime, and in a large measure, juvenile 
delinquency that has resulted from the growth of narcotic addiction in our 
country. It is of much greater importance to bring to your attention something 
concerning the circumstances contributing to this growth, something spotlight- 
ing the very grave menace to our Nation, and something relating to Federal 
legislation that will, without question, sharply curb this menace if enacted. 

The narcotic drugs responsible for our concern originate in other lands, 
including Red China, and enter our country from ships, planes, and across our 
borders. The many docks of our various seaports, our international airports, 
and our borders are the doors of entry through which this cascade pours. 

Let us turn back momentarily to March 26, 1947. That was the date under 
which a letter was distributed from the Bureau of Customs to several hundred 
customs port patrol officers in the port of New York. The opening paragraph 
of that letter read as follows: 

“Sir: Because of the present and prospective situation with respect to the 
1947 and 1948 appropriations for the collection of revenue from customs, the 
Commissioner of Customs has directed that the staff of the Port Patrol Division 
at the port of New York be reduced to 100 of whom 25 are in reimbursable 
positions at the foreign trade zone.” 

This letter was the initial step in the complete abolishment of the border 
patrols formerly operated by the Bureau of Customs and in the decimation of 
the Customs Port Patrol Division from approximately 1,672 in 1947 to its present 
level of approximately 600, excluding supervisory officers. The port patrol 
officers involved are the only enforcement officers ever assigned on a 24-hour- 
per-day basis to fixed-post positions on our various docks to apprehend persons 
‘arrying narcotic drugs or other items ashore from ships berthed at these docks. 

If we divide the present approximately 600 officers into 3 working shifts and 
make allowances for days off, we can readily visualize a personnel so ineffective 
that it has been reported in at least one instance merchant seamen from a for- 
eign freighter docked at a Brooklyn, N. Y., picr walked ashore with a quantity 
of opium concealed on their persons and were apprehended by the New York 
police far from the wharf. No customs guard of any kind was maintained on 
the ship or at the berth. Who can begin to estimate the number of such seamen 
who may completely elude apprehension? 

This opening of our doors of entry restlted from the stroke of an adminis- 
trative pen because of a very weak statutory situation. There is no statutory 
prescription of enforcement. When the personnel was reduced in 1947, the 
Commissioner of Customs at that time spotlighted this most important fact in 
a letter written to the Honorable John W. McCormack and recorded on pag 
1986 of the Congressional Record for March 11, 1947. In this letter he wrote: 

“Reference is made to your telephone request for immediate and detailed 
information concerning the effect the action of the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives in cutting by $3,500,000 the estimates for the 
appropriation, collecting the revenue from customs for 1948, will have on the 
customs service if it stands. 

“Careful examination of the possibilities for meeting this situation satisfies 
me that the only activity that can be discontinued without a substantial revision 
of statutory law is that directed toward the prevention of smuggling. While 
this is a clear statuory duty of the customs service, there is no statutory pre- 
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scription as to how it shall be conducted, and the effectiveness of our smuggling 
control has always depended upon the action of the Congress furnishing funds.” 

Does this letter imply that the prevention of smuggling as an activity may 
be discontinued entirely whenever an appropriation intended for the collection 
of revenue is insufficient to finance the collection of revenue and also the enforce- 
ment of the antismuggling laws? Does this letter imply that the personnel of 
such enforcement officers may be reduced administratively to a mere handful 
because there is no statutory prescription as to how it shall be conducted? 

Smuggling is a very important factor in the security and continued existence 
of a nation. We are concerned today with the illegal narcotics being smuggled 
into our country in large quantities and with ease. Smuggling is a far more 
important factor, however, than the supplying of an estimated 60,000 narcotic 
addicts. We have had very vital defense data and blueprints smuggled out of 
our country. Some concern has been expressed over the possibility of atomic 
materials being smuggled into our country for destructive use. Our Govern- 
ment has offered a cash reward for information leading to the arrest of such 
smugglers. Our country has been accused at times of spreading bacteria in 
bacteriological warfare. With our doors of entry so wide open that narcotic 
drugs can be smuggled in large quantities with ease, what defense have we 
against the smuggling of bacteria into our country to spread epidemic and 
mass death? 

It must be concluded that antismuggling enforcement is vital and essential 
to the national security and welfare. The very freedom we enjoy can be 
lost because there is no statutory prescription for the prevention of smuggling. 
Smuggling must be stopped, even though it require the services of the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, FBI, customs inspectors, and the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
coties, which has never been responsible for antismuggling enforcement. Inter- 
national control of narcotic drugs is a fanciful approach to the problem. In 
United Nations Publication 1954-XI-4 the statistics and facts contained in a 
report of the Permanent Central Opium Board issued in Geneva in November 
1954 is detailed. One such detailed fact concerns the divergence of legal pro- 
duction of opium to utilization and export, a divergence that has widened alarm- 
ingly. From page 11 of this publication the seriousness of this situation is re- 
vealed in the following statement: 

“The seriousness of the position can be gauged from the fact that the opium 
stocks held by the opium-producing countries and the morphine-manufacturing 
countries at the end of 1953 already amounted to 1,700 tons. This quantity alone 
would meet the world’s licit requirements for 2% years.” 

This situation exists in the licit production and control of opium. On the 
illicit side, every ounce of illegal narcotics in our country has completely eluded 
international control. 

The enactment of Public Law 500 in the 83d Congress deprives merchant 
seamen of the documents required to sail ships if they are convicted of narcotic 
offenses. This law can be applied, however, only to American seamen. Today 
a good part of our transoceanic commerce is being rapidly transferred to ships 
of foreign registry, which employ foreign personnel because of cheaper costs. 
In many instances a chief mate of such a foreign vessel receives very little, if 
any, more compensation than an able seaman employed on an American vessel. 
Many American shipping companies are transferring the registry of their ships 
and employing foreign personnel. 

We must conclude, therefore, that we alone must solve this narcotic situa- 
tion, and the problem of smuggling as a whole. It must be evident that the 
fundamental approach to this rests in the restoration of fixed post antismuggl- 
ing enforcement, and the closing again of our doors of entry. As long as these 
doors of entry remain as wide open as they are today, we cannot sincerely 
declare that it is impossible to stop smuggling. 

Mr. Chairman, the wide implications of this situation, the threat to our 
youth, the threat to the general welfare of our country, places a tremendous 
responsibility upon each one of us. To those in the Government service there is 
a public trust to be fulfilled. 

Fortunately, much can be accomplished through Federal legislation that will 
put smuggling under control. Such a bill is now pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives. Identified as H. R. 4613, 
it will establish the essential prescription of enforcement if enacted. It will 
assure the presence of an enforcement officer at all possible doorways of entry, 
backed with the general experience of over 40 years, and determined that the 
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narcotic smuggler shall not pass. It will restore more adequate patrols of our 
borders. It will correct the present situation, wherein the important anti- 
smuggling enforcement must be dependent upon the amount of money that can 
be diverted from an appropriation granted by the Congress for the collection 
of revenue. 

This bill is not a haphazard bill. On the contrary, it is a carefully written 
bill, designed to close all our doors of entry. It is adequate, and does not 
overlap. 

It will, of course, require additional personnel, but we must face the fact 
that we cannot stop smuggling unless we maintain adequate enforcement per- 
sonnel. If we increase such personnel to a level slightly greater than the level 
of 1,672 which we once maintained, it should be sufficient to fulfill the pro- 
visions of H. R. 4613 as far as our docks and airfields are concerned. If we 
restore the patrol strength we abolished from our borders, it should go a long 
way toward closing these doors of entry. The citizens of New York City main- 
tain over 20,000 police officers to cope with crime. Cannot all the citizens of our 
great Nation maintain an adequate force for such a vital service? 

For the welfare of our youth, for the welfare of our Nation, I urge this com- 
mittee to make recommendations for the immediate enactment of H. R. 4613. 
I urge this committee to follow up such recommendations in every way possible 
to obtain the enactment of this legislation. It is within the province of this 
committee to perform a great public service, and to fulfill a deep public trust, 
through such action. 

In conclusion, once more, Mr. Chairman, may I express heartfelt appreciation 
for your indulgence and attention. 


(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
x 











